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On  October  12,  the  Inland  Dsdly  Press 
Association,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin’s  School 
of  Journalism,  announced  that  its  top 
award  for  “excellence  in  community 
news"  to  a  newspaper  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  class  (circulation  above  150,000) 
has  been  given  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

This  citation  of  the  Chicago  Daily 


News  for  the  excellence  of  its  local 
news  matches  similarly  distinguished 
awards  that  have  been  accorded 
members  of  this  newspaper’s  staffs 
in  state,  national  and  foreign  fields. 
Realistic  in  all  fields,  but  avoiding 
over-bedance  in  any  field,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  strives  to  give  to  its 
readers  that  most  unique  of  printed 
products... a  well  rounded  newspaper. 
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Despite  the  handicap 
of  a  printers'  strike/ 
the  Chicago  Daily 
News  wins  the 
Inland  Dally  Press 
Association’s  top 
award  for  coverage 
of  community  news. 


ALL  THE  COMFORTS 
OF  HOME 
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are  best  sold  to  New  Yorkers  through 
Iheir  favorite  home-going  newspaper 


T7AMILIES  are  constantly  in  the  market  for  newer 
*  and  better  household  conveniences. 

Practically  everything  that  adds  to  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  —  from  refrigerators  to  record  players,  from 
automobiles  to  automatic  washers  —  stirs  buying 


First  in  the  evening  field,  the  Joumal-American  strikes 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  home  market,  reaching  nearly 
twice  the  family  units  of  the  second  evening  paper. 
And  these  are  families  with  ample  purchasing  power 
to  buy  what  they  want  os  well  os  what  they  need. 
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ideas  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  family  circle. 

Naturally,  the  newspaper  thaMs  read  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  . . .  that  reaches  more  of  them  every 

evening . offers  greater  selling  opportunities. 

In  New  York  that  newspaper  is  the  Joumal-American. 


For  700.000  families  the  Joumal-American  represents 
a  primary  and  often  exclusive  source  of  news,  features 
and  buying  suggestions.  To  sell  them  the  solid 
comfort  they  seek,  sell  them  solidly  through  the  one 
evening  newspaper  they  prefer. 
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ACCENT  ON 


SOCIETY  ha.s  Its  pages  ...  so  does  sjiorts 
.  .  .  and  finance  .  .  .  and  the  theatre. 

Blit  what  is  more  important  than  youth'/' 

We  couldn’t  think  of  anything  mitre  important,  so 
we  created  a  "Junior  Jonriial’’  page,  which  runs 
every  Saturday,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  teen¬ 
agers  of  Detroit.  They  are  huyers  now _ and  future 

buyers  of  great  promise  which  helps  advertising. 


HELPING  TO  KEEP  YOUTH’S  INTEREST 

Some  of  the  "extra  curricular"  activities 
by  The  Detroit  Free  Press  which  help 
hold  the  interest  of  young  people  and 
their  parents. 

•  QUIZDOWN — Now  in  its  fourth  year, 
embracing  4th,  5th  and  6th  graders  in 
public  and  parochial  schools,  broadcast 
each  Saturday  through  Radio  Station 
WXYZ. 


•  DEBATING — Offers  $2,500  university 
scholarship  and  other  awards  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  debating  in  Michigan  high 
schools  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan 
High  School  Forensic  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

•  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  CONTESTS— Con¬ 
ducted  in  Detroit's  high  schools  and  run 
by  the  students  themselves  with  suitable 
school  awards,  and  trips  for  top  rank¬ 
ing  students. 


•  TROPHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PAPERS— Award  by 
John  S.  Knight  each  year  to  the  best  high  school 
paper,  presented  in  cooperation  with  the  journalism 
department  of  Michigan  State  College. 


Detroit  0xet 
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PUT  THESE  SHOPPERS  SACK 

COVER 


•  You  put  57.5%  of  Baltimore's  343,- 
654"^  City  Zone  families  back  into  your 
selling  picture  with  The  News-Post .  .  .  the 
paper  that  goes  home  with  more  Balti¬ 
moreans  than  any  other  daily  newspaper 
—  197,666  families  every  evening.  (Total 
Net  Paid  226,464.) 

•  While  retail  stores  in  Baltimore  were 
ringing  up  a  new  record  of  over  1-1/5 
billion  dollars  in  retail  sales**  during 
1947,  The  News-Post  reached  a  new 


peak  of  more  than  10,000,000  lines  of 
retail  advertising. 

•  Full  sales  volume  comes  only  with  full 
coverage.  And  for  full  coverage  Balti¬ 
more's  merchants  are  using  The  News- 
Post  more  than  ever  before— because  it's 
the  favorite  paper  with  more  than  half 
of  Baltimore's  families  every  day. 

*ABC  City  Zone  bated  on  Bureau  of  Centut-  1947  Report  for 

Baltimore  Metropolitan  District 
* ’Soles  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1948 


To  bring  your  Baltimore  sales  up  to  par  bring 
your  Baltimore  market  information  up-to-date. 

First  in  circulation  in  the  6th  largest  city 

Baltimore  News-Post 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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BeeCMCRAFT 
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BEECHCRAFTS  are  the  air  fleet  of  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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Shreveport  Times 

helps  run  the  shew! 

®ltc  ‘Sltrrtoc^ort  Siintro 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 


**Newsbey**  in  this  case  means 
a  twin-engine  Beechcraft  Execu¬ 
tive  Transport,  and  its  coverage 
area  is  as  wide  as  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
nine-place,  200-mph  Beechcraft  is 
available  any  time,  any  season,  to 
key  men  of  The  Shreveport  Times 
and  affiliated  companies. 

With  company-ownership  of  the 
Beechcraft,  a  paper’s  area  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  vastly  increased.  Newsmen 
and  photographers  are  on  the  spot 
-and  back  with  the  story-with 
travel  time  cut  75%.  It  will  be  in 
constant  use— as  an  unparalleled 
promotion  "vehicle”— on  public 
service  missions  and  for  modern, 
fast,  economical  transportation. 

•  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead 
will  bring  yoiA  60-page  brochure  on 
“The  Air  Fleet  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness.”  Write  today  to  Beech  Aircraft 
Corpt*raiion,  Wichita,  Kansas,  II.  S.  A. 


J/r.  Walter  H,  Beech 
Chairman  of  Board  and  President 
Beech  Aircraft  Corporation 
Beech  Airport 
Wichita  J,  Kansas 

Bear  ITr,  Beech: 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
the  services  of  the  Beech  which  The  Shreveport  Times 
and  its  affiliated  companies  -  The  News  Star-World 
of  Monroe,  Louisiana,  and  the  Times*  50,000  watt 
radio  station  K.  W,  K,  H» ,  and  our  additional  radio 
station  K,  T,  H,  3,  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  -  has 
completely  lived  up  to  our  expectations  in  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  service  it  has  given  to  the  various 
executives  and  employees  of  our  respective  companies, 

^  ,,  I  think  that  we  aptly  named  the  Beech 

Newsboy  for  it  has  truly  carried  the  news  and  news¬ 
worthy  events  to  and  between  our  various  organisations, 

As  time  goes  along  we  are  planning  new 
and  additional  work  for  "Newsboy", 


Left  to  right:  Ted  Peterson,  Jock  Connor,  Charles  Johnson,  Dick  Cullum,  George  Barton,  Bemie  Swanson,  Joe  Hendrickson;  (below)  Halsey  Hall. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


I 
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“The  days  of  real  sport”  are  every 
day  in  the  Upper  Midwest  as  these 
stem-visaged  sportsmen  can  testify. 
Sports-minded,  sports-loving  Upper 
Midwest  citizenry  rank  as  the  hot¬ 
test  body  of  sports  fans  in  the 
nation,  take  sports  seriously,  follow 
them  religiously. 

Seeing  to  it  that  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  sports  fans  get  what  they  want 
-  the  finest  all-around,  all-the-year- 
around  sports  coverage  in  the  nation 
— is  the  responsibility  of  Charles 
Johnson,  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
and  the  crew  of  capable,  colorful 
characters  pictured  above. 

Right  after  the  tintype  picture 
was  snapped,  the  boys  tossed  aside 
gag  mustaches  and  trick  outfits  to 
swing  into  all-out  coverage  of  the 
1948  football  season.  Starting  with 
a  coast-to-coast  sweep  of  opening 
games  (Minnesota-Washington  at 


Seattle,  California-Navy  at  Balti¬ 
more),  Johnson’s  airplane-hopping 
Rover  Boys  will  have  “staffed”  43 
top  college  games  by  the  final 
whistle  of  the  Rose  Bowl  contest, 
will  have  covered  dozens  of  locally 
important  state  college  and  high 
school  games,  in  addition. 

Each  Minnesota  Golden  Gopher 
battle  rates  a  thorough  going-over 
by  foiu*  reporters  and  four  amazing 
cameras,  the  180-picture-a-minute 
Stratolens  close-up  camera,  plus  the 
Machine  gun,  Super-Sideline  and 
Magic  Eye  cameras  which  will  click 
off  a  grand  total  of  more  than  30,000 
football  pictures  during  the  season. 
Meanwhile  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune’s  famous  Peach  Sports  Sec¬ 
tion  (so  called  because  of  the  hue  of 
its  newsprint)  has  ripened  into  a 
lush  supplement  that  rates  best- 
read  honors  from  the  largest  sports 
audience  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 
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Under  Johnson’s  command  are 
some  of  the  liveliest,  freshest  talents 
in  the  sportswriting  business,  in¬ 
cluding  acknowledged  experts  in 
most  sports  who  can,  and  have, 
covered  everything  from  curling 
matches  to  whale  hunts. 

For  sports,  for  news,  for  editorial 
distinction,  for  outstanding  cover¬ 
age  of  all  reader  interests.  Upper 
Midwest  families  turn  naturally  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
the  favorite  newspapers  of  this  great 
region  and  its  people. 

Minneapolis 
Star  ant^  Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

565,000  SUNDAY -435,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PtmUmH 
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because  it  does  the  job  advertisers 
v/ant  done . . .  pushes  out  merchandise  at 
a  cost  that  pushes  up  profits  . . . 

The  New  York  Times  in  the 
of  this  year  published  more  advertising 
than  any  New  York  newspaper  has 
ever  published  in  a  like  period. 


firstymonths 


And  this  is  the  30th  consecutive  year 
in  which  The  New  York  Times  has  been 
the  first  salesman  in  the  world's  first  market. 

If  you're  looking  for 
new  business  or  more  business 
now  is  the  time 
to  get  in  touch  with  us. 


Q)IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


Judge  Holds  ITU  in  Civil  Contempt; 
No  Evidence  of  Illegality  in  N.  Y.  Pact 


Swygert  Suggests  Duplication 
Of  Situation  in  Chicago 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — International  Typographical  Union  and  its  of¬ 
ficers  were  held  in  civil  contempt  of  court  by  Federal 
Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert  for  having  violated  the  court's 
injunction  in  offering  "Form  Contracts"  which  cause  news- 
pqDer  publishers  to  discriminate  against  non-union  em¬ 
ployes,  according  to  a  decree  issued  Oct.  14. 

Judge  Swygert  differentiated  between  the  competency 
dcmses  of  the  ITU  contracts,  requiring  non-union  members 
to  demonstrate  their  qualification  for  employment  v/hile  at 
the  same  time  automatically  qualifying  union  members 
for  employment,  from  the  New  York  City  Publishers'  con¬ 
tract  clauses  covering  competency. 

The  decree  left  the  door  open  for  settlement  of  the  10- 
.T.onth-old  Chicago  and  Hammond,  Ind.,  newspaper  print¬ 
ers'  strike  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  contract  covering 
jurisdiction,  employment,  competency  and  apprentice 
training. 


After  making  clear  that  the 
New  York  City  contract  contains 
competency  provisions  which 
vary  materially  from  those  in 
the  form  contract,  Judge  Swy¬ 
gert  stated; 

“The  foregoing  attempt  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers’  contract  is  made  for  only 
one  reason;  To  determine  the 
present  legal  status  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  situation.  The  final  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  petition  for  civil 
contempt  are  that  Local  No.  16 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  has  been  on  strike 
against  the  Chicago  newspapers 
and  the  Hammond  ( Ind. )  Times 
since  March  27,  1948;  that  these 
strikes  have  been  caused  solely 
or  in  part  by  the  alleged  contu¬ 
macious  conduct;  and  that  since 
the  issuance  of  the  decree  these 
strikes  have  been  supported  by 
the  respondent  International 
Typographical  Union  by  means 
of  the  continued  payment  of 
strike  benefits. 

"Whatever  the  earlier  demands 
of  Local  No.  16.  in  its  post-in¬ 
junction  negotiations  with  the 
employers  against  whom  strikes 
are  now  being  conducted,  the 
evidence  is  that  about  Aug.  23. 
1948,  the  president  of  Local  No. 
16  notified  a  representative  of 
the  Chicago  publishers  that  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers’  contract  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  a  basis  for  further 
negotiations  and  that  about  Sept. 
16.  1948,  the  membership  of  Lo¬ 
cal  No.  16  authorized  its  officers 
to  resume  contract  negotiations 
with  the  publishers  on  the  basis 


Texts  of  Judge  Swygert's  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  Form  Contract  and 
New  York  controct  will  be  found 
on  Pages  56-A  and  56-B. 

of  the  union  .security  provisions 
of  the  recently  negotiated  New 
York  newsnaoer  contract  cover¬ 
ing  jurisdiction,  employment, 
cornpetency  and  apprentice 
training  and  adopted  an  addition 
to  the  competency  clause  which 
orescribes  a  procedure  for 
breaking  a  tie  vote. 

“’There  is  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  since  that  time  the  lo¬ 
cal  has  adopted  a  different  basis 
for  negotiations.  So  that  since 
it  has  not  been  shown  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  New  York  Citv  nublishers’ 
contract  is  in  violation  of  any 
terms  of  the  decree,  the  court 
cannot  conclude  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  respondent  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  in 
relation  to  the  Chicago  situation 
since  Aug.  23,  1948,  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  decree.  Further,  it 
does  not  anoear  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Local  No.  16  and 
the  Hammond  publisher  have  as¬ 
sumed  anv  other  basis  than  the 
customary  procedu’'e  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  the  Chicago 
agreement. 

“Of  course,  such  a  determina¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
conclusion  that  the  respondent’s 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  negotiations  before  Aug.  23, 
1948,  was  not  in  violation  of  the 
decree  nor  does  it  affect  the 
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What  Union  Must  Do: 


JUDGE  SWYGERT'S  formal  decree  orders  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  its  officers  to  “purge  themselves  of  their 
contempt  of  court”  by  taking  the  following  action; 

1.  Fully  comply  with  the  Court’s  injunctive  decree  of  March 
27,  1948. 

2.  Cease  and  desist  from  construing,  interpreting  or  enforcing 
contracts  between  ITU,  or  any  of  its  subordinate  local  unions, 
and  employers  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  employers  to  discriminate  against  em¬ 
ployes  by  requiring  any  or  all  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
ITU  to  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  employment,  while  at 
the  same  time  qualifying  for  employment  any  or  all  members  of 
ITU  by  reason  of  their  union  membership  or  the  demonstration 
of  their  competency  by  a  test  of  lesser  extent  or  degree  than  that 
required  of  non  union  members. 

3.  To  instruct  subordinate  local  unions  to  cease  and  desist 
from  proposing  in  collective  bargaining  with  employers  in  the 
newspaper  industry  the  clauses  of  the  “Contract  provisions  which 
may  be  proposed  in  collective  bargaining  during  pendency  of 
Federal  court  decree,”  generally  referred  to  as  the  “Form  Con¬ 
tract.” 

4.  Cease  and  desist  from  supporting,  authorizing,  sanctioning, 

recognizing,  instigating,  inducing,  or  encouraging  subordinate  lo¬ 
cal  unions  and  members  of  I’TU  to  engage  in  any  strikes,  slow¬ 
downs.  walkouts,  or  other  disruptions  to  the  business  operations  of 
employers  in  the  newspaper  industry  “which  are  in  furtherance  of, 
attributable  to,  arising  out  of.  or  caused  solely  or  in  part  by  the 
acts  and  conduct  enjoined  by  the  court’s  decr^of  March  27,  1948, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  court.”  " 

5.  To  notify  each  of  the  local  unions  that  ITU  and  its  officers 
have  been  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  by  means  of  a  postcard 
bulletin  to  each  local  and  by  publication  in  the  Typographical 
Journal,  instructing  the  locals  to  withdraw  unlawful  clauses  and 
provisions  and  serving  notice  that  I’ll!  will  not  support  any  con¬ 
structions  or  interpretations  of  such  contract  clauses. 

6.  File  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  with  petitioner 
(NLRB),  within  five  days  of  the  entry  of  the  decree,  a  sworn 
statement  showing  in  detail  the  steps  taken  by  I’TU  to  comply 
with  the  decree. 

7.  Appear  in  person  before  the  court  within  10  days  after  entry 
of  the  decree,  and  upon  two  day’s  notice  to  petitioner,  and  show  to 
the  court  that  ITU  and  its  officers  have  complied  with  the  decree. 

8.  Reimburse  petitioner  for  all  costs  of  the  injunctive  liti¬ 
gation.  _ 


question  of  whether  the  New 
York  City  publishers’  contract 
was  drafted  in  an  unique  situ¬ 
ation  not  approximated  or  pos¬ 
sible  in  Chicago  and  Hammond. 
While  the  evidence  is  not  suffi 
cient  for  the  court  to  find  that 
the  provisions  now  being  offered 
by  Local  No.  16  are  unlawful, 
this  is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
lawful. 

“If  the  New  York  City  situa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  substantially  dup¬ 
licated  in  Chicago  and  Ham¬ 
mond  and  the  respondents  are 
supporting  Local  No.  16  in  sug¬ 
gesting  provisions  which  are  un¬ 
feasible  or  impossible  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  occasion  may  arise 
later  for  the  presentation  of 
these  facts  to  the  court. 

“The  respondents  contend  that 
since  March  27,  1948,  they  have 
attempted  in  good  faith  to  com¬ 


ply  with  the  injunction. 

“It  is  true  the  evidence  shows 
that  some,  if  not  all.  of  the  per¬ 
tinent  provisions  of  the  compe¬ 
tency  and  apprentices  clauses  of 
the  ‘Form  Contract’  were  de 
rived  from  a  contract  entered 
into  between  Local  No.  6  and 
the  New  York  Employing  Print¬ 
ers'  Association,  and  that  these 
provisions  were  drafted  and  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  employers. 

“It  is  significant  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  contract  was  ne 
gotiated  and  agreed  upon  prior 
to  March  27  and  during  a  time 
when  the  respondents  were  pur 
suing  the  course  of  conduct 
which  indicated  the  necessity 
for  the  injunction.” 

Judge  Swygert  pointed  out, 
that  despite  the  ITU’s  protesta¬ 
tions  of  good  faith  efforts  to 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Color-Splashed  Mirror 
On  Los  Angeles  Scene 


ANGELES -At  8:21  am.  gether  the  two  unlocked  the  aav^ti^ing  airecior;  Forrest  w. 

Monday,  Oct.  11.  Editor  &  doors  of  the  spic,  new  10-floor  Noble  general  advertising  man- 
^ler  Virgil  Pinkley  shoved  structure.  James  A.  Gannon,  local  a<^ 

)n — and  orange  and  black  Lieut.  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight  vertising  manager;  Richard 
No.  1  of  the  new  tabloid  of  California  stressed  the  Times-  Simmons,  circulation  manager 
\ngeles  Mirror  spewed  Mirror's  era  of  service  begun  by  F'.  Yeager,  mechanical 

he  multiple  presses.  Gen.  Otis  Sept.  4,  1881,  and  ob-  superintendent, 

kly  downtown  newsstands  served:  ,  _  tn  ... 

>ut.  Trucks  sped  them  “Were  Gen.  Otis  and  Harry  Los  Angeles  Dailies 
Ijoodles  throughout  the  Chandler  here  today  I  believe  In  'Combative  Condition' 
lit  Mirror  men  would  say  they  would  have  great  and  sol-  Camnhpll  Wninon 

isands'^  o*}  humble  pride  in  the  ix>s  ANGELES-^in-jet  com- 

rastinir  roaiHar  varfn  i  achievements  Of  their  family  bustion  chambers  have  fired 
D  th^ivh  iifi  the  citizens  of  this  los  Angeles  newspaper  compe- 

entire  Community  ’  tition  to  intense  heat  Public  in- 

'herl^ld^nlw  Halw*  T «  n  t^rest  is  likewise  intensified, 

herald^  new  daily-Los  Byfield  was  of  thanks  for  the  ^  ^  degree  rarely  equaled 

s  fifth-was  made  up  lengthened  shadows  of  Guten-  jj^is  era  in  which  the  news- 

ive  inkeH  hoariiinoc  othws  and  for  paper  is  the  accepted  conveni- 

!  ran  ^  influence  m  and  not  a  novelty, 

no  color  nintnroo^  Wain  past  and  in  the  future.  The  dual  pressure  comes  from 

san,  •  ^1*'"^®  hundred  special  gueste,  ^^try  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir- 

in  th.  icc  ‘n'^’uding  some  ^mpetmg  pub-  f^jo  this  field  as  a  five-cent 

ured  in  the  debut  issue  Ushers,  were  ushered  through  newsnaner  iust  10  davs  after  es- 

Shaw  Cov  F  auditorium.  by  the  four  established  dailies. 

^  Gm  I  ?ici..7^iTv  There,  saluting  the  newborn  The  Mirror’s  home  delivered 

T  iA  ■  Tho  MiVr^r  journal  Edgar  Bergen  and  price  is  $1.25  monthly,  against 

'  the  oi.^HorT  fo  Charlie  McCarthy  presented  a  the  new  rate  of  $1.60  for  six- 

.u.:  inem.  special  coast-to-coast  broadcast  day  and  $2  monthly  for  seven-  Express,  where  Jack  Campbell, 

?,o®..®  “  “"r  of  their  weekly  show.  Marsha  day  weekly  papers.  managing  editor,  bluntly  ad- 

ventld’^’  ^P-  All  departments  of  each  news-  vised: 

Mirror’ i<!  the  first  mainr  Noble  s  band  paper  are  now  joined  in  com-  “We  are  in  highly  combative 

lunS  on  the  wist  Coast  Plaved  Good  News.  petitive  action  which  has  condition.” 

ears-^e  first  in  the  TT  Q  Wooden  Charlie  McCarthy  brought  recollections  of  the  old-  in  addition  to  amplifying 
he  ChicMo  in  iQdi  P?rtrayed  a  city  editor.  This  led  time  days.  The  bouts  of  yore  news,  feature  and  comic  pres- 

ablv  no  naoer  el2r  was  *0  chuckle:  “I  m  not  include  the  attempts  of  Come  entatlon.theHearstdailyhasin- 

.ith  simh  fanfare  Tt.n,  going  to  permit  some  magazine  Uus  Vanderbilt  to  establish  a  creased  local  news,  sport  and 

ie  buildun  climixed  not'  to  be  first  to  point  that  tabloid  daily  here  in  the  early  society  coverage,  added  a  night 

eve  of  n^ublic^Uon  i^th  ®  20’s.  force  which  has  a  radio-equipped 

anallv  bmadcS  cerl^l?  <^ummy.  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  car  for  expedited  action,  and 

leninc  thp  new  Mirmr  A  bufiet  followed  in  a  room  and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  placed  AP  Wirephoto  receiving 

,g  papered  with  the  billboards  Express,  occupying  the  afternoon  equipment  in  its  oiwn  plant. 

television  lens  and  five  which  for  a  month  had  told  Los  field,  doubled  features  and  com-  ^he  Herald  &  Express  has 

lel  clmerM^^focus^  Angeles  of  the  paper  s  coming.  ics  before  announcing  their  hired  a  new  society  editor.  Sal- 

'lorman  ChaAler  nresi.  City  and  state  officials  spoke  price  increase  and  have  strength-  jy  p^ank,  who  formerly  was 
»f  the  Times-Mirro^  Cn  dedication  and  Pinkley  ened  editorial  positions  ^r  a  the  paper;  Walter  Win- 

iblisher  of  the  narent  na-  declared  “our  paper  .  .  .  must  contest  which  will  reach  down  shell's  column  has  been  illus- 

le  67-vear-old  “nmes  was  warm,  fair,  accurate,  impar-  lowliest  cub  reporter.  trated;  the  paper  now  claims 

1  a  silver  trowel  hv  his  It  must  give  minorities  a  preparations  began  as  jpQj.g  comic  strips  and  panels 

•  Mrs  Harrv  Chandler  voice.  In  the  Mirror,  truth  JJj®  Mirror,  younger  brother  of  ^han  any  other  in  the  West  and 

’the  widow ^f  thf  man  must  dominate.”  the  Times,  opened  its  terser  an-  bas  service  from  four  wire  or- 

tne  man  ....  .,  nouncement  advertising  cam- 

d  the  Times  to  greatness.  Advertisers,  the  conipany  an-  paign  which  later  developed  in-  ga^^ations. 
imencing  tomorrow,”  said  nounced,  had  bought  550  pages  r_  “j,  extravaeanza  of  nromo  This  is  a  clash  between  ex- 
ler,  laying  the  corner-  of  space  even  before  the  Mirror  "  extravaganza  or  promo  machinery,”  is  the 

“a  new  and  different  appeared,  of  which  less  than  80  scope  of  the  growing  contest  contention  at  the  Herald  &  Ex- 

iper  will  be  published  pages  were  for  the  first  week.  was  uncovered  at  the  Herald  &  (Continued  on  page  67) 


Virgil  Pinkley,  publisher  of  th* 
Mirror,  pushes  button  to  start 
presses  for  first  issue  of  new  Lot 
Angeles  afternoon  newspaper. 
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Front  page  of  Mirror  in  horizontal  makeup. 
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Canham  Warns  Inlanders: 
Keep  Calm  During  Crisis 


papers  stress  local  news  to  offset 
metropolitan  competition.  Such 
measures  as  localizing  wire  serv¬ 
ice  stories,  working  out  their 
own  variation  of  Gallup  polls 
on  community  matters,  and  get¬ 
ting  local  reaction  to  presiden¬ 
tial  messages,  were  cited  by  Mr. 
Maloy. 

He  told  how  a  continuous  fea¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  local 
housing  colony  of  veterans  pro¬ 
vided  stimulating  summer  read¬ 
ing  and  led  to  better  conditions, 
through  introduction  of  play¬ 
grounds  for  the  veterans’  chil¬ 
dren. 

Industry's  Press  Obligations 

John  M.  Greene,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hempstead  Town 
(N.  Y. )  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star,  related  how  that  paper’s 
teenage  page,  written  by  high 
school  students  and  including 
girl  and  boy  scout  news,  had 
proved  its  worth.  He  said  the 
paper  is  now  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  better  garbage  collec¬ 
tions,  which  is  “causing  an  aro¬ 
ma  all  its  own.” 

Jaimes  W.  Irwin,  management 
consultant  on  public  and  em¬ 
ploye  relations,  discussed  indus¬ 
try’s  obligation  to  the  press.  He 
contrasted  the  old  days,  when  “a 
press  card  was  no  pass  to  in¬ 
dustry,”  with  today’s  more  en¬ 
lightened  attitude  on  the  part 
of  industry,  which  is  beginning 
to  see  that  “public  understand¬ 
ing  is  a  result  of  knowledge  of 
company  policy.” 

Irwin  admitted  that  too  many 
businessmen  have  in  the  past 
“lived  like  an  oyster  guarding 
a  pearl”  in  matters  of  press  re¬ 
lations.  He  said  that  industry 
recognizes  that  it  has  done  a 
poor  job  of  interpreting  itself 
to  the  public. 

He  called  upon  industry  to 
continually  tell  its  story  in  paid 


ASNE  President  Declares  Press 
Must  Remain  Cool,  But  Alert 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Inland  Daily  Press 

Association  members  were 
warned  to  keep  their  poise  and 
maintain  a  cool  and  cautious 
press  in  reporting  the  crisis  with 
Soviet  Russia.  Such  warning 
came  from  the  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  addressing  the  64th  an- 
nal  Inland  meeting  here  this 
week  attended  by  more  than  400 
monntoers. 

While  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
ASNE  president,  urged  Inland¬ 
ers  to  “settle  down  to  the  long 
pull”  and  refuse  to  behave  as 
in  the  midst  of  a  continuous 
war  scare,  the  group  was  told  of 
the  importance  of  sea  power  as 
a  vital  part  of  maintaining  peace 
by  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld. 
chief  of  U.  S.  Naval  Operations, 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 

Cites  Grave  Responsibility 

Admiral  Denfeld  paid  tribute 
to  American  war  correspond¬ 
ents  and  to  the  part  the  press 
played  in  building  a  well-in¬ 
formed  citizenry  during  the  last 
war.  “You  newspapermen  have 
a  grave  and  a  continuous  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  public,”  he 
said.  “This  was  true  during  the 
war,  but  is  now  doubly  true  dur¬ 
ing  these  days  of  incipient  crisis 
and  twilight  peace.” 

“You  of  the  new^aper  world 
and  we  of  the  Navy  work  for 
the  same  boss — the  American 
people,”  he  declared.  “We  both 
serve  in  our  own  way;  you  with 
the  pen  and  we  with  the  sword. 
I  don’t  have_  to  tell  you  which 
is  the  mightier:  that  is  prover¬ 
bial.” 

Inlanders  took  special  interest 
in  the  announcement  of  winners 
in  the  annual  local  news  con- 
tMt,  sponsored  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde 
made  the  presentations  and 
commented  upon  this  year’s 
large  list  of  entries.  ( Names  of 
winners  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.) 

Stresses  Local  News 

“One  problem  still  bothers 
us,"  said  Prof.  Hyde.  ‘"That  is 
the  location  of  a  newspaper  as 
regards  big-city  competition.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  small  daily 
published  close  to  a  large  city 
must  necessarily  play  local  news 
strongly  to  meet  metropolitan 
competition,  while  a  small  daily 
at  some  distance  from  large 
cities  must  sacrifice  local  news 
space  to  take  care  of  its  read¬ 
ers  on  wire  news.  I  have  had 
many  arguments  with  newspa¬ 
per  editors  on  this  problem  and 
have  found  much  disagreement.” 

Frank  Maloy,  editor  of  the 
L^inc  (O.)  Journal  and 
Timet  Herald,  one  of  the  contest 
winners,  told  how  the  Lorain 


Four  Missouri  Inlonders  at  Chicago  meeting,  left  to  right:  L.  M.  White,  Mexico  Ledger;  R.  C.  Goshom, 
Jefferson  City  Capital  News  &  Post-Tribune;  Miss  Betty  Goshorn,  daughter  of  publisher;  and  James  Todd, 

Moberly  Monitor-Index. 


advertising  to  get  across  spe¬ 
cific  messages,  and  to  give  news¬ 
paper  reporters  the  opportunity 
to  get  both  the  “good  and  bad 
sides”  on  their  policies  where 
controversies  arise.  “Industry 
needs  to  open  the  doors  of  their 
plants  to  the  public,”  said  Ir¬ 
win.  “Industry  must  furnish  the 
press  and  radio  with  data  that 
is  true,”  he  asserted.  “The  press 
must  not  be  pro-labor  or  pro- 
industry,  but  pro-public.” 

Sam  Williams,  public  relations 
director.  Chain  Stores  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  declared  there  would  be  no 
free  and  competitive  business 
if  there  were  no  free  press  in 
U.S.  “Business,  big  and  little, 
owes  its  very  existence  to  a 
free  press,”  he  said.  "The  col¬ 
umns  of  the  press  are  the  best 
open  channel  for  the  life  of  in¬ 
dustrial  America.” 

Dean  Frank  L.  Mott,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  announced  a  new  Inland 
award  to  be  made  next  year  for 
“distinguished  community  serv¬ 
ice  by  an  Inland  newspaper.” 

Circulation  Forum 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  conduct¬ 
ed  a  circulation  forum,  assisted 
by  Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Enquirer,  and  William  Les¬ 
ter,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script.  Questions  covered  bonus 
arrangements  for  district  super¬ 
visors,  and  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  time  to  raise  rates. 
One  publisher  of  an  evening  pa¬ 
per  suggested  Oct.  1,  “when  the 
sun  is  shining  less  and  the  eve¬ 
nings  are  long.” 

A  study  of  rates  in  effect  in 
August  showed  the  most  popular 
subscription  price  among  In¬ 
landers  is  25  cents  for  six-day 
papers,  and  the  most  common 
share  to  the  carrier  is  6  cents, 
although  there  is  a  trend  toward 
a  higher  allowance. 

J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
'  Calif. )  Examiner,  reported  on 
formation  and  progress  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  Inland  publishers  will  be¬ 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
officers:  Joe  M.  Bunting,  left, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
retiring  president  greets  M.  M. 
Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 

Herald,  president-elect. 

gin  thinking  of  some  sort  of 
public  educational  program  for 
newspaperboys  similar  to  the 
California  plan.  “Your  newspa¬ 
perboys  are  not  a  liability,  but 
a  decided  asset  to  you,”  he  said, 
“and  you  should  protect  them 
accordingly.” 

Oppegard  New  President 

M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks 
( N.  D. )  Herald,  was  elected  In¬ 
land  president,  succeeding  Joe 
M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  effective  Jan. 
1.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(  Kan. )  State  Journal,  was  cho¬ 
sen  vicepresident,  succeeding 
Oppegard.  William  Canfield, 
Chicago,  was  reappointed  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  are:  Albert 
M.  Marshall,  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican  Eagle;  Joe  H.  Nixon. 
Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Louis 
A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald. 

Since  the  United  States  ap¬ 
parently  faces  a  prolonged  pe¬ 
riod  of  tension  and  uncertainty 
in  world  affairs,  the  American 
press  may  as  well  subordinate 
its  “breathless  sense  of  daily 
crisis”  to  long-range  factors 
which  make  the  nation  strong 
and  stable,  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  declared  at  the  Monday 
luncheon. 

“We  must  realize,”  he  said, 
“that  events  which  a  generation 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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By  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Publisher 


THE  NEW  building  of  the  New 

York  Times  is  not  an  ideal 
newspaper  plant.  It  is.  however, 
as  good  a  one  as  we  know  how 
to  make  in  the  location  in  which 
we  have  elected  to  remain. 

In  surveying  it,  one  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  original  building  erected  on 
part  of  the  present  site  in  1912. 
This  was  11  stories  high  on  a 
plot  100  feet  by  100  feet,  with  a 
43-foot  addition  which  ran 
through  the  first  four  floors  and 
the  basements. 

In  1923,  a  further  100  feet 
were  added  along  43rd  Street, 
and  the  main  structure  raised  to 
14  stories. 

In  1932.  a  further  addition  of 
75  feet  was  made,  making  a  total 
on  43rd  Street  of  318  feet,  all 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet. 

It  was  to  this  that  a  new  build* 
ing  of  11  stories  with  186  feet  on 
44th  Street  has  Just  been  added. 
The  old  and  the  new  have  been 
joined  throughout  and  from  the 
inside  of  the  structure  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  which  sec¬ 
tions  are  old  and  which  are  new. 

The  addition  means  a  64%  in¬ 
crease  in  floor  space  and  brings 
the  total  to  637,841  square  feet, 
not  counting  various  mezzanines 
which  now  house  many  of  the 
fan  rooms  needed  for  our  air 
conditioning.  The  ventilating  of 


the  building  is  controlled 
throughout  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  mail  rooms  which, 
of  necessity,  open  to  the  street. 

No  department  was  redone 
merely  for  the  sake  of  redoing. 
New  furniture  was  bought  only 
when  needed,  but  old  desks, 
chairs,  etc.,  are  being  repaired 
and  refinished  by  our  regular 
carpenters  and  painters. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to 
keep  large  open  departments 
and  toward  remaining  flexible 
by  using,  where  necessary,  6- 
foot  steel  and  glass  partitions 
which  are  easily  moved. 

Extravagance  has  been 
avoided,  but  cheerful  surround¬ 
ings  have  been  sought  by  the 
use  of  paint.  A  gay  color  costs 
no  more  than  a  drab  one  and 
wherever  possible  individual 
tastes  have  been  consulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  shade  used. 

The  building  has  taken  much 
too  long  to  complete  and  cost 
far  too  much,  but  blame  in  that 
respect  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the 
doors  of  the  architects  or  build¬ 
er.  Working  conditions  in  many 
of  the  building  trades  have  been 
little  short  of  scandalous  and 
much  of  the  added  cost  of  con* 
struction  can  be  laid  to  strikes, 
dawdling  and  feather  bedding. 

But  despite  it  all  we've  got  a 
great  plant  in  the  heart  of  the 
Times  Square  district. 


C^liie^  -^Jvanta 


New  Plant  of  §f|jie  jfcrk  Sitncjs 


Chief  advantages  of  the  newly, 
completed  structure,  and  thus  the  en¬ 
tire  building,  are: 

1 .  Additional  space  for  each  de¬ 
partment  and  room  for  further 
growth  provided. 

2.  Air  conditioning. 

3.  About  $2,000,000  worth  of  netr 
equipment  including  15  press  units, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  units  lo 
85. 

4.  Storage  space  for  apprximal»^ 
ly  6,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

5.  Large  departments  such  as  tbs 
composing  room,  the  news  depart 
ment,  and  the  business  office  han 
been  realigned  for  more  compact 
operation. 

6.  Reestablishment  of  recreo. 
tional  facilities  which  previom 
crowding  had  gradually  done  away 
with. 

7.  Vastly  increased  driveways 
including  one  through  way  from 
43rd  to  44th  Streets,  which  permit 
more  of  Times  business  on  its  ow 
premises  and  off  the  public  streets. 

8.  Rearrangement  of  elevators** 
which  had  previously  been  installed 
with  each  addition  to  the  origind 
building — into  one  coordinated  sys¬ 
tem  opening  upon  a  central  hallway, 

9.  Space  for  the  New  York  Timas 
Stations  WQXR  and  WQXR-FM. 

10.  A  coordinated  informotioc 


service  which  handled  102,905  in¬ 
quiries  during  the  first  nine  monfcs 
of  this  year. 

11.  Adequate  storage  space  fa 
old  correspondence  which  previous¬ 
ly  was  tucked  into  numerous  out-of- 
the-way  comers.  — A.  H.  S 


Th«  g«n«ral  teUphon*  switchboard. 
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Serrice  dining  room. 


Telegraph  copy  desk  in  news  room. 


Section  of  Business  office  reception  room. 
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PNPA  ‘Doctors’  Prescribe 
Cost-Reducing  Treatment 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


sociation  here  Oct.  8-9  consid¬ 
ered  approximately  75  proposals 
for  “operations”  to  help  finan¬ 
cially  sick  papers. 


Expenses  Have  Risen  95%  in  5  Years  S’  loV  SIS:- 

While  Revenues  Hove  Gained  74%  ro"“do  that‘‘b“ 

that  publishers  could  make 
■p„  \A/  quickly  would  be  small  as  com- 

By  Uharles  W.  Duke  pared  to  the  drop  in  revenue. 

“When  you  consider  that  more 

HARRISBURG.  Pa. — Newspaper  countants.  Their  findings  were  than  half  of  expenses  goes  to 
leaders  in  clinics  at  the  24th  confined  to  newspapers  in  the  payrolls,  there  is  not  too  much 
annual  convention  of  Pennsyl-  15,000  to  25,000  circulation  to  shave  from  remaining  items, 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  bracket.  You  will  need  newsprint,  en- 

sociation  here  Oct.  8-9  consid-  Payrolls  Are  Up  95*/  gravings,  wire  services,  insur- 

ered  approximately  75  proposals  _ a  a  ^ai  ance,  and  so  forth,  none  of  which 

for  “operations”  to  help  finan-  Summarizing,  they  find  edi-  economically  be  removed 

daily  sick  papers.  ®  i i from  costs  without  reducing  the 

Discussions  on  ways  and  inclusive  ad-  general  appearance  or  value  of 

means  to  cut  production  costs  in  vertising  payrolls  are  up  76  .c ,  your  publication, 
an  era  that  has  seen  these  costs  circulation  payrolls.  75%;  me-  ..q^j  contrary,  you  will 

soar  95%  in  five  years,  while  97^°:  others  attractive  product  more 

revenues  have  increased  by  74%,  are  up  »//<?.  loiai  payroll  in-  than  ever,  so  you  should  be  con- 
took  precedence  at  the  conven-  ^r^ses  from  1944  to  1948  are  sidering  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion.  John  H.  Biddle,  president  ti^^  prices  to  bolster  your  rev- 

of  PNPA  and  publisher  of  a  regards  oUier  expenses,  enue.” 

group  of  five  Pennsylvania  news-  wires,  correspondents  and  fea  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate 
papers,  summoned  expert  evi-  Jur^  are  up  87%;  engravings,  manager  of  PNPA  in  charge  of 
dence  on  the  basis  of  surveys  101%:  newspnnt  and  ink,  190 %j  relations,  reported  the 

conducted  within  the  past  60  insurance,  87 /c,  taxes,  67%,  and  likelihood  of  more  payroll  in¬ 
days.  creases  in  the  mechanical  field 

Melick  Elected  President  (other  than  payrolls)  have  in-  within  the  near  future,  despite 

Exceeding  all  previous  atten-  The^^’fnc^Mse^^n  newspaper  crafts- 

dance  figures,  more  than  400  operating  costs  Irom  ml  t^^  men  “are  back  to  the  P9sition  of 
publishers  and  newspaper  exec-  oicr  being  the  highest  paid  labor 

utives  from  Pennsylvania,  New  ^  -The  overall  increase  for  the  country  today.” 

Jersey.  Maryland  and  Delaware  grj,d  Stoned  T  not  Quito  procures  of  increasing 

attended  the  sessions.  New  of-  Hm.hio  ••  increases 

ficers  are:  Robert  E.  Melick.  Ho^s  'shar^  SeS?  to'  hIJl  granted  by  neighboring  publtoh- 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch,  presi-  Joneto  nlwsp^fnrhut  Zme  al-  f”  are  certain  to  cause  others 
dent;  Eugene  ^  Vosburg,  Bur-  fowlnces  Sd  be  c?efL^  slrriH  sa"id 

^ttstomn  EntOTpnse,  vicepres-  creased  circulation  which  con-  Shelton  introduced  Vaughn  R 
ident:  William  A.  Helman,  Irwtn  gymed  more  naner  ”  a  ^neiton  introduced  Vaughn  K. 

ReToublicati  Standavd  secretary-  a  j-  a  a  Arnold,  publisher  of  the  Am* 

tr^surer  ®®‘'*^®tary  According  to  the  Norristown  b^dgc  Citizen,  to  report  on  a 

The  new  executive  committee-  a5SroximK"74%^oter"th?la?t  conducted  during  the 

at-large  is  comnosed  of  William  approximately  /»/c  over  tne  last  pggt  00  days  among  U.  S.  news- 

Balletin;  Frank  Water,  H„la.  ShStorcon-  sSSion°"tar  c'urta"? 

ton  Plain  Speaker-Standard  Sen-  tinued  “that  the  net  income  ner  reasioie  suggestions  lor  curtail 
tinel-  Col  J  Hale  Steinman  tinued,  mat  tne  net  income  per  ments  in  newspaper  expendi- 

nnci,  t-oi.  j.  tiaie  oieinman,  dollar  has  shrunk,  and  were  it  tnres 

^1  tiot  for  the  increased  volume  of  '  ,  e  ■ 

old  C.  Roberts,  Conshohocken  dollars  handled,  we  would  all  Suggestions  for  Savings 

,  a  ,  «  probably  be  in  trouble.  Appar-  The  quiz  was  sent  out  Aug.  2. 

federal  Judge  j.  Cullen  ently,  we  must  continue  to  in-  Approximtely  100  replies  were 

'j  Pniladelpnia,  assert-  crease  our  revenue  so  that  we  received.  Arnold  compiled  these 

ed:  TOe  watchword  of  the  free  have  more  dollars  on  which  to  48  suggestions; 
press  today  is  to  take  every  pre-  obtain  a  smaller  profit  in  order  In  the  Keystone  State,  join  the 
caution  to  see  to  it,  in  this  era  Jq  keep  pace  with  incomes  en-  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  As- 
of  consolidations  and  mergers,  joved  in  previous  years.  sociation  and  save  35%  of  total 

that  every  side  to  any  question  - jf  revenues  cannot  be  ob-  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur- 
**  presented.  tained  to  greater  degree  and  ance  costs.  By  being  a  member 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  former  ad-  costs  continue  to  soar,  then  we  of  PMA,  the  35%  is  returned  at 
ministrative  assistaiR  to  J.  Edgar  gre  in  real  trouble  unless  ex-  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI,  de¬ 
clared  the  duty  of  the  press  is  to 
continue  its  vigilance  in  alert¬ 
ing  the  country  to  Communism’s 
challenge  to  democracy. 

PNPA  President  Biddle  re¬ 
ported  on  continued  efforts  to 
“throttle  the  press,  making  it 
difficult  for  reporters  to  get  the 
facts.” 

Engrossed  as  delegates  were 
in  these  matters,  their  lively  in¬ 
terest  centered  on  discussions 
and  proposals  for  relief  of  their 
financial  problems.  The  stage 
was  set  when  W.  H.  Shelton, 
general  manager  of  the  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald,  reported  on 
a  study  made  jointly  by  Warren 
C|gss0l  chi0f  dccount<€int  snd 

Frederick  Becker,  comptroller,  At  PNPA‘»  24th  annual  meeting  (left  to  right)  are  Williarn  M.  Hiester, 
of  the  Norristown  paper,  with  publisher.  Pottstown  Mercury;  Vernon  L.  Wise,  co-publisher.  Butler 
O.  V.  Wallin,  resident  partner  of  Eagle;  William  H.  Shelton,  general  manager,  Norristown  Times 
Wolf  Co.,  certified  public  ac-  Herald. 
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48  Suggestions  lor  Savings 
The  quiz  was  sent  out  Aug.  2. 


New  PNPA  officers:  left,  Eugent 
H.  Vosburg,  Burgettstown  Enter. 
prise,  vicepresident;  and  Robert 
E.  Melick,  Shamokin  News-Dii- 
patch  president. 


Install  modern  labor-saving 
equipment. 

Circulation  is  worth  going  af¬ 
ter  if  you  charge  5c  per  paper, 
so  increase  circulation  if  less 
than  48  pages  at  $101  per  ton  for 
newsprint. 

Increase  circulation  if  less 
than  24  pages  at  $200  per  ton 
for  newsprint. 

Make  maximum  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery — work  more  than  one 
shift. 

Streamline  your  plant  for  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

General  tightening  up  with 
strict  attention  to  all  details. 

Cut  out  Saturday  edition 
which  did  not  pay;  saves  news¬ 
print.  Lost  no  subscriptions. 
Everybody  enjoys  long  weekend 
from  Friday  to  Monday. 

Brevity  in  stories. 

Small  type  for  classified. 

Todd  Payroll  System. 

Advancing  display  deadline 
half  a  day. 

Paper  roll  rewinder — take 
stubs  and  rewind,  also  take  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  eight-page  roll  and 
cut  to  six-page  size. 

Phone  used  to  solicit  classified 
ads  and  cut  ads  to  6  pt.  , 

Use  double  tape  for  mounting 
zinc  and  stereotype  cuts  to  wood 
base,  or  use  small  piece  to  hold 
shell  cast  in  place  for  stereotyp¬ 
ing. 

Sprinkler  system  installed  to 
cut  fire  insurance  rates.  Buy 
three-year  policy  and  save. 

Sell  birth  and  death  notices  in 
classified  columns. 

Sell  “no  trespassing”  and  “no¬ 
hunting”  signs,  rubber  stampi, 
etc.  . 

Charge  extra  for  box  numben  : 
when  run  in  classified  ads.  • 

Pay  more  attention  to  legal 
advertising  and  official  notices 
Furnish  attorneys  with  neceo 
sary  blanks. 

Reduce  comics  to  four  col¬ 


umns.  I 

Trim  down  national  news  cuts  I 
which  are  cast.  j 

Use  device  for  lowering  rolls  j 
from  truck  to  sidewalk.  i 

Do  not  remove  newsprint  | 
wrapper  until  roll  is  on  preftj 
Use  40-inch  diameter  rolls  u, 
possible — saves  handling  and 
core  waste.  : 

Use  return  (if  any)  for  prodj 
copies  for  advertisers. 

Increase  your  rate  twice  M  j 
much  as  you  think  you  shoulj  . 
then  allow  a  discount  for  ad-  j 
(Continued  on  page  62)  I 
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FALL  ROUNDUP 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


PASSING  THE  SIDESHOW 

Martin^  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


IN  TOUCH  WITH  THINGS 

Dowling,  Nctv  York  Herald  Tribune 


Agents  &  Reps  Swap 
Gripes  at  4-A  Parley 


By  Campbell  Watson 

arrowhead,  Calif.  —  Agency 

and  media  spokesmen  slugged 
it  out  blow  for  blow  here  this 
week  at  annual  sessions  of  the 
Pacific  Council,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Gripes  of  the  two  groups  were 
flung  by  William  Horsely,  Paci¬ 
fic  National  Advertising  Agency, 
and  Charles  Storke,  assistant 
publisher,  Santa  Barbara  News 
Press. 

Basis  of  a  genial  slugfest  was 
a  survey  compiled  for  the 
AAAA  by  a  private  research  or¬ 
ganization.  Whi.e  Storke  and 
Horsely  bantered  in  mock  bat¬ 
tle.  their  facts  were  based  on 
results  of  a  confidential  poll.  As 
Council  Chairman  Charles  Fer¬ 
guson  of  BBD&O  remarked; 
“This  was  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  but  we  embarked 
on  this  for  our  own  improve¬ 
ment  and  we  hope  to  attain  that 
objective.” 

No.  1  gripe  about  agencies  is 
that  representatives  cannot  see 
the  top  man,  Storke  reported. 
And  the  agencies’  biggest  hate 
is  the  reps’  lack  of  knowledge 
and  facts,  Horsely  reported  with 
a  survey  that  showed  these 
scores:  45%  gossiping  and  pry¬ 
ing,  30%  too  aggressive  or  smart 
alecky,  26%  poor  selling  effort. 

Comparative  gripes  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  space  buyers 
without  authority,  34%;  refusal 
to  give  sales  opportunity,  21%; 
space  buying  on  preconceived 
opinion  and  excessive  service 
demands,  19%  each.  The  reps 
followed  this  with  gripes  on 
‘know  it  all”  attitudes,  late 
copy,  evasiveness,  resentment  of 
CMdia,  contacting  clients  direct¬ 
ly.  permitting  clients  to  buy 
^ce,  glamour  media  purchas 
log,  and  slow  decisions. 

Agencies  added  to  their 
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charges  those  of  poor  losers, 
forcing  of  solicitations,  “black¬ 
jack”  sales  methods,  failing  to 
make  appointments,  tardy  pre¬ 
sentations,  failure  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  sales  efforts,  misuse  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  failure  to  provide  time¬ 
ly  information. 

Horsely  concluded  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  reps  be  done 
aw'ay  with  and  a  15%  savings 
be  effected  and  Storke  laugh¬ 
ingly  urged  both  parties  to  be 
eliminate  at  a  30%  savings. 

The  quest  for  “areas  of  un 
derstanding”  was  one  of  a  series 
of  features  of  this  gathering 
which  opened  with  arrival  by 
autogiro  of  the  newborn  Los 
Angeles  Mirror. 

Thought  -  provoking  messages 
included  the  appeal  of  Richard 
Compton,  past  national  AAAA 
chairman,  who  urged  “good 
fun”  in  advertising  approach 
and  copy  and  said;  “it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  highly  competitive 
and  be  decent.”  Compton  de¬ 
plored  the  client  who  thinks  his 
business  “horribly  important" 
and  suggested  a  bit  of  restraint 
would  make  him  better  liked. 

Brophy  Sounds  Warning 

Applause  winner  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  Thomas  D’Arcy 
Brophy,  president  of  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt,  who  noted  the 
time  had  come  to  prepare  for 
the  future  when  distribution  is 
of  equal  importance  with  pro 
duction.  He  urged  agency  chiefs 
to  become  counsellors  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  noting: 

“In  a  high  velocity  economy 
how  often  can  a  manufacturer 
who  floats  with  the  tide  afford 
to  miss  a  single  opportunity?” 

Advertising  must  continue  its 
battle  for  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  distribution,  Brophy 
said. 
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“In  the  next  Congress,”  he 
warned,  “regardless  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  results,  there  will  be  a 
strong  effort  to  restrain  and 
control  advertising  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  good  taste. 
But  we  can  preserve  the  high 
respect  advertising  enjoys  today 
and  the  part  it  will  play  in  the 
future.” 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror,  declared:  “Advertising  per¬ 
forms  a  great  share  of  service 
to  the  private  way  of  life  we 
know  as  the  American  Way. 
You  have  a  very  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  advertising  truth¬ 
ful.  I  hope  you  go  back  and 
continue  to  adhere  to  the 
AAAA’s  ethics.  We  hope  in  our 
way  to  continue  to  foster  that 
which  you  are  doing.” 

Pinkley  observed  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  free  press  de¬ 
pends  on  advertising,  adding: 

“Whenever  freedom  of  the 
press  is  lost  in  the  world  one 
notes  that  advertising,  as  such, 
is  discontinued  too. 

“A  free  press  and  advertising 
go  hand  in  hand.  Advertising 
signposts  the  way  to  the  free 
market  which  has  done  much 
to  make  America  great  and 
strong.” 

Advertising’s  public  relations 
were  surveyed  by  Charles  W. 
Collier,  managing  director.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the 
West,  who  urged  constant  activ¬ 
ity  to  improve  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  advertising  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  the  land. 

“These  are  so  often  referred 
to  as  ‘whistle  stops’  but  they  are 
the  places  where  your  success 
may  be  achieved  or  lost,”  Col¬ 
lier  said. 

Activity  of  the  AAW,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  31  advertising 
clubs,  includes  flying  squadrons 
for  smaller  communities,  in¬ 
dividual  advertising  courses  in 
31  universities  and  schools. 
Brand  Names  promotion  and 
work  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Collier  reported. 

A  special  project  is  to  discover 
the  oldest  and  most  continuous 
advertisers  in  various  communi¬ 


ties  of  the  Far  West.  Awards 
will  be  made  at  the  1949  con¬ 
vention  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  A 
new  regional  market  study,  now 
under  way,  will  discover  and 
give  attention  to  the  buying 
power  and  habits  of  people  in 
smaller  communities,  he  report¬ 
ed. 

Report  on  Television 

Television  has  twice  the  spon¬ 
sor  identification  of  radio,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  checks 
in  New  York  City,  reported  Dr. 
Peter  Langhoff,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

In  summarizing  what  televi¬ 
sion  will  do  to  advertising  bud¬ 
gets,  Dr.  Langhoff  reported  that 
when  radio  and  television  “stand 
up  and  slug  it  out,  there  is  little 
doubt  who  is  the  coming  champ 
in  the  people’s  mind.” 

What  will  television  do  to  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets?  Dr.  Langhoff 
replied:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  either  be  piled  on  top 
of  existing  budgets  or  act  pure¬ 
ly  as  a  substitute  for  existing 
selling  methods.  It  will  do  some 
of  both.  It  offers  a  unique  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  it  makes  possible 
product  demonstration  in  the 
home  on  a  mass  basis.  But  it 
will  not  completely  replace  any 
existing  medium  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  public.” 

(Story  of  Central  4-A  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  found  on  page  42). 


Gannett  Contract 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Alter  eight 
months  of  negotiations,  the 
Gannett  Company  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rochester  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  new  contract. 
It  calls  for  an  $8  a  week  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  Feb.  8 
and  an  additional  $5  boost  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1  and  running  to 
Feb.  7,  1950.  This  will  make 
the  scale  after  Dec.  1  total  $87 
a  week  for  day  work  and  $92 
nights. 
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Barnes  Is  Appointed 
Ad  Bureau  Director 


HAROLD  S.  BARNES  has  been 

appointed  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  by 
the  Bureau’s  governing  board,  it 
was  announced  by  Chairman 
Richard  W.  Slocum  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  at  the 
close  of  the  board’s  fall  meeting 
at  White  Su.phur  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  Oct.  10. 

With  the  Bureau  nearly  three 
years,  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  act¬ 
ing  director  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Alfred  B.  Stanford  in 
August.  Mr.  Stanford  is  now 
second  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

After  two  decades  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  field,  Mr. 
Barnes  went  to  the  Bureau  on 
February,  1946,  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  director.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  had  a  key  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  selling  platform,  sym¬ 
bolize  by  the  s.ogan  “All 
Business  Is  Local.” 

Handled  Large  Accounts 

In  January  of  this  year,  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau,  when  the  national  and 
retail  divisions  became  segments 
of  an  industry-wide  operation. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau,  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.  During  his  six  years 
with  the  agency,  he  supervised 
the  Ivory  and  Crisco  accounts. 

Before  that  he  was  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  for  11  years,  where 
he  handled  the  agency’s  General 
Foods  accounts.  Previously,  he 
had  been  a  copywriter  and  con¬ 
tact  man  with  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
Inc. 

Under  its  new  director, 
“Rusty”  Barnes,  the  Bureau  is 
now  engaged  in  preparing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  close  cooperation  with 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

“There  are  some  4,000  persons 
out  selling  national  advertising 
space  today,”  he  said.  “If  the 
Bureau  can  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  as  little  as  5%  it  would 
add  the  equivalent  of  200  men 
to  the  industry’s  staff — many 
more  than  the  Bureau  could 
either  handle  or  pay.” 

First  effort  in  the  scheme  of 
cooperation,  he  said,  will  be  to 
equip  this  large  force  with  the 
means  for  approaching  manu¬ 
facturers'  district  sales  staffs, 
distributors,  representatives, 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Cultivation  Needed 

“This  influential  group,”  he 
declared,  “has  hardly  been 
touched  by  the  newspapers, 
while  radio  and  magazines  have 
done  a  consistent  selling  job  in 
this  field.  Now  that  the  Bureau 
has  built  up  a  strong  case  for 
the  newspapers  among  manu¬ 
facturers — which  it  will  con 
tinue  to  do — it  can  expand  its 
selling  activities  among  other 
branches  of  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.” 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising,” 
he  emphasized,  is  primarily  a 


selling  organization.  “Although 
we  have  had  to  give  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  research  in  the 
last  three  years,  research  still 
is  only  the  means  to  an  end — 
the  end  being  seLing.  Our  stress 
has  always  been  most  decidedly 
on  selling.” 

Now  in  preparation  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  a  presentation  showing 
by  facts  and  figures  the  basic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  claims  of  other  media,  and 
demonstrates  how  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  provide  market  satura¬ 
tion  attainable  through  no  other 
means. 

The  presentation  is  specially 
designed  for  showings  at  manu¬ 
facturers’  own  sales  meetings 
and  at  gatherings  called  by 
newspaper  admen  and  represen¬ 
tatives — whichever  Is  the  more 
feasible  in  each  case. 

Adaptable  Locally 

It  will  be  easily  adaptable,  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  to  local  situations. 
This  will  be  accomplished,  he 
said,  by  trailers  fitting  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  story  to  the  general 
theme,  or  by  slight  alteration  of 
the  script  according  to  local 
needs. 

Altogether,  he  said,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  am 
munition  to  date  for  newspapers 
to  employ  in  telling  the  facts 
about  their  medium. 

Aside  from  large  regional 
sales  meetings,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  covert  by  the  Bureau, 
showings  of  the  presentation 
will  be  carried  out  by  NAEA 
and  AANR  members  and  the 
newspapers’  own  national  ad 
staffs,  Mr.  Barnes  said.  As  time 
goes  on,  he  added,  more  and 
more  materials  will  be  provided 
by  the  Bureau  for  the  industry's 
sales  force. 

“This  cooperation,”  he  empha¬ 
sized.  “is  not  a  new  departure 
for  the  Bureau,  but  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  what  it  has  been  doing 
all  along.” 

The  outlook  for  newspaper 
advertising  continues  good.  Mr. 
Barnes  said.  “Predictions  of  a 
$420,000,000  sale  of  national 
space  in  1948  appear  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate,”  he  declared. 
“This  compares  with  1947  s  rec 
ord  total  of  $357,000,000.” 

Shore  of  Dollar  Up 

Especially  noteworthy  about 
the  industry’s  recent  progress, 
he  said,  is  its  increasing  share 
of  the  advertising  dollar. 

“During  the  1929  to  1938  pe¬ 
riod,  when  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  fell  off,”  he  declared,  “it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  advertising 
slump  generally.  Today,  when 
all  advertising  is  at  a  new  peak, 
the  newspaper  industry  has,  in 
addition,  increased  its  share  of 
the  advertiser’s  dollar.” 

Mr.  Barnes  sees  no  reason 
why  this  movement  should  not 
continue. 

“Even  the  fast-growing  new 
medium  of  television,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “which  is  by  no  means  a 
toy  or  novelty,  holds  no  partic¬ 
ular  threat  for  the  newspapers. 
Although  it  adds  sight  to  radio’s 


Harold  S.  Barnes 

sound,  it  still  cannot  provide  the 
newspaper’s  any-time  factor, 
whereby  the  reader  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  particular  hour  of  the 
day. 

“If  any  medium  is  to  suffer 
through  television’s  competi¬ 
tion,  it  will  most  likely  be  radio. 
Present-day  fragmentation  of  ra¬ 
dio  audiences  in  large  communi¬ 
ties  gives  a  pretty  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  will  happen  when 
television  comes  in  with  its  bid 
for  attention. 

“But  while  this  is  going  on, 
the  newspapers  will  still  be  pro¬ 
viding  news  and  features — in 
both  editorial  and  advertising 
columns — that  no  other  medium 
can  give.” 

Protests  Filed 
On  Political  Ad 
'Permit'  Notice 

Publishers  throughout  the 
■West  have  protested  the  action 
of  an  advertising  agency  in  mail¬ 
ing  a  "permit  to  print”  notice 
similar  to  an  ad  campaign  au¬ 
thorization.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  in  a  recent  National 
Editorial  Association  memo. 

Occasion  for  the  action  was 
the  dispatch  of  mats  containing 
Republican  Party  copy  and  en¬ 
dorsing  the  Dewey-Warren  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  inclusion  on  the 
“permit  to  print”  statement  of 
billing  in  lieu  of  the  agency’s 
commission.  The  billing  was  for 
the  expense  of  the  mats  and  the 
message  to  publishers  stated  that 
money  for  the  advertising  could 
be  obtained  readily  from  local 
Republicans. 

Sums  asked  for  the  mats  were 
graduated  in  accordance  to  the 
rates  of  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  samples  shown 
at  one  association  office.  The 
matter  was  sent  out  under  a 
billing  bearing  the  name  of 
Lockwood-Shackelford  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  repre¬ 
sentative  was  told  some  of  the 
protest  letters  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  letters  from 
publishers  direct  to  Governors 
Dewey  and  Warren.  E&P  was 
told  the  Republican  organization 
has  offered  such  mat  service  free 
of  charge  and  in  addition  is  con¬ 
tinuing  a  paid  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 


NAEA  Board 
Votes  Expansion 
Of  Research 

Directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  approved  an  expanded  re 
search  program  at  their  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  last  week. 

NAEA’s  research  committee  is 
to  issue  three  books,  covering 
marketing,  media  and  produc¬ 
tion,  it  was  reported.  The  board 
likewise  voted  that  regional  re  / 
search  clinics,  similar  to  the 
recent  one  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
should  be  continued  under 
NAEA  sponsorship. 

The  committee  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  copy  and  mechanical 
techniques  was  authorized  to 
publish  two  books,  “Just  the 
Type,”  and  “Art  for  Reproduc 
tion,”  both  of  which  are  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  January. 

Dates  for  the  summer  conven¬ 
tion  have  been  set  for  June  26-28 
at  New  Orleans,  with  Lou  Hein- 
del,  Madison  ( Wis, )  Newspapers, 
NAEA  second  vicepresident,  in 
charge  of  the  program.  George 
Steele,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  first  vicepresident,  wiU 
handle  the  program  for  the  Chi 
cago  annual  meeting,  January 
17-19. 

Directors  voted  to  submit  to 
the  membership  a  proposal  to 
increase  associate  members’  dues 
from  $5  to  $10  annually.  Heindel 
reported  33  new  active  members 
and  10  associates. 

Officers  and  directors  were 
guests  of  President  Harold  Man 
zer,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  The  papers  were  hosts 
to  the  NAEA  group  at  a  lunch 
eon  and  dinner. 

■ 

Analysis  of  Video 
On  ANA  Program 

How  national  advertising  can 
make  the  best  use  of  television 
will  be  treated  as  a  major  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  39th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Requests  from  mem¬ 
bers  that  television  be  analyzed 
thoroughly  have  been  coming 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
last  year.  President  Paul  B.  West 
said. 

The  meeting  will  take  place 
Oct.  25-27  at  the  Waldorf-  As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City 
Subject  matter  generally  will 
cover  “what’s  ahead,  what  to 
do,  and  what  does  and  doesn't 
work  under  today’s  conditions." 

Among  the  speakers  are  Har 
ley  H.  Noyes,  Oneida,  Ltd.;  Dean 
G.  Rowland  Collins,  New  York 
University;  W.  B.  Potter,  East 
man  Kodak;  Robert  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  General  Electric;  George 
A.  Percy,  Kendall  Co.;  A.  0. 
Buckingham,  Cluett,  Peabody 
Co.;  Ralph  Starr  Butler;  S.  C 
Gale,  General  Mills. 

M^ia  matters  will  be  di^ 
cussed  at  a  set  of  “seminars" 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day.  Other  subjects  on 
the  program  include  1949  plans 
of  ANA  members,  advertising 
and  the  business  cycle,  evalua 
tion  of  advertising  performance, 
media  measurement,  legislative 
trends. 
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Col.  LeRoy 
Ad  Leader, 


COL.  LEROY  W.  HERRON.  70, 

who  retired  July  1  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star 
after  52  years 
with  the  news¬ 
paper,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Oct.  12 
aboard  a  train 
near  Altoona, 

Pa. 

Colonel  Her¬ 
ron  and  Godfrey 
W.  Kauffmann, 
advert!  sing 
manager  of  the 
Star,  were  re- 
turning  to 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gton 

from  an  advertising  clinic  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Columbus  (0.1 
Dispatch. 

Last  July,  when  he  stepped 
down  as  ad  director.  Colonel 
Herron  announced  his  intention 
to  remain  active  and  interested 
in  newspaper  advertising  fields. 
“This  doesn’t  mean  I’m  going 
to  stay  away,”  he  told  his  asso¬ 
ciates  when  he  announced  his 
retirement. 

Twice  NAEA  Chief 


Herron 


Colonel  Herron,  always  a 
standout  figure  at  meetings  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  —  he  was 
twice  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization-declared  recently:  “The 
biggest  thing  of  all  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  selling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium,  rather  than 
separate  newspapers.”  He  had 
talked  that  theme  since  1911 
at  NAEA  sessions. 

He  was  one  of  those  largely 
responsible  for  formation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  he  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Governing  Board. 

His  father  before  him,  the 
late  J.  Whit  Herron,  was  a  lead¬ 
er  in  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  field,  serving  as  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Star. 

After  attending  high  school. 
Colonel  Herron  went  to  work 
in  1896  as  a  messenger  in  the 
Star  office  and  at  33  he  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  advertising 
manager.  He  became  advertis¬ 
ing  director  in  1937. 


Colonel  Herron  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War 


Australia 

*  Th«  only  iournal  giving  tk* 
newt  of  advortisort,  advarfb. 
in9,  publishing,  printing  and 
cemmarcial  broadcasting  In 
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K  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastod 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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W.  Herron, 
Dies  at  70 

and  the  first  World  War.  In  the 
former  conflict  he  served 
through  the  siege  of  Santiago, 
and  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
the  Spanish  Army.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  Federal  serv¬ 
ice  in  1898. 

Later  he  became  active  in  the 
National  Guard  and  over  a  16- 
year  period  served  as  a  private, 
sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  in¬ 
spector  general  and  aide  to  the 
commanding  general. 

For  his  military  service,  he 
received  the  Spanish  War  cam¬ 
paign  and  Mexican  Border 
badges  and  first  World  War  Vic¬ 
tory  Medal  with  overseas  bars. 
He  was  long  active  in  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Reserve. 

He  belonged  also  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Country  Club,  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  the 


Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hughes  Herron;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mabel  Audrey 
Lane,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  Star,  and  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  Virginia  Zimmerman  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  James  H.  Butler  of 
Atlanta. 

■ 

NRDGA  Schedules 
1949  Convention 

“Democracy  Works  Here”  is 
the  theme  of  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association’s  38th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  scheduled  for 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Jan.  10-14,  1949. 

A  total  of  33  separate  sessions 
have  been  planned,  the  largest 
number  in  NRDGA  convention 
history. 

Included  are  sessions  for  top 
management,  controllers,  per¬ 
sonnel  executives,  store  man¬ 
agers,  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  directors,  credit  men, 
and  representatives  of  smaller- 
volumed  stores. 


Gannett  Radio  Group  ’ 
Announced  by  Tripp 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Radio  sta¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  Ganaet 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Dli. 
nois  and  Connecticut  henceforth 
will  be  known  as  “The  Gannett 
Radio  Group,”  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  six  stations  are;  WABY 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  WDAN,  Danville 
Ill.;  WENY,  Elmira,  N.  Y; 
WHDL,  Glean,  N.  Y.;  WHEC, 
Rochester,  N.  Y;  and  WTHT, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  E.  Tripp,  general  manager, 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  ex  / 
plained:  “The  aim  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  cooperation  among  Group 
stations  and  to  establish  the 
Gannett  Radio  Group  as  a  spe 
cially  considered  entity  in  the 
radio-television  industry." 

All  radio  operations  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  general  execu 
tive  supervision  of  Paul  Miller 
with  two  consultants:  Gunner 
Wiig,  general  manager  of 
WHEJC,  and  Bernard  C.  O’Brien, 
chief  engineer  of  WHEC. 


Announcing  ... 

SOUTHWEST  COLOR  GROUP 

A  Group  Rate  plan  for  Color  Comic  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  9  important  Texas  Markets 
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SAN  ANGELO  STANDARD-TIMES 
TYLER  COURIER-TIMES-TELEGRAPH 


For  rates  and  further  information  sea  listing  of 
SOUTHWEST  COLOR  GROUP  in  "Newspaper 
Comic  Supplements"  Section  this  issue  SRDS. 

Representatives:  Texas  Quality  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Dailies  Call  on  ABC  Board 
For  Debate  of  Data 

Howe  Criticizes  Fantastic  Claims 
Of  Ghost  Sales  and  Readership 


CHICAGO — ^The  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  to  the  board 
that  no  major  changes  in  ABC 
forms  and  reports  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  members  being  fully  ad¬ 
vised  in  advance  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  them. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by 
Jack  Estes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
at  ^e  34th  annual  ABC  meeting 
here  Oct.  14,  was  adonted  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  10,  with  some  mem¬ 
bers  not  voting.  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Ray  Keast,  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade.  It  stated: 

“Resolved,  that  if  and  when 
additional  information  is  de¬ 
sired,  or  if  it  would  appear  that 
current  information  be  sui)er- 
fluous,  or  if  any  sweeping  or 
drastic  change  is  contemplated 
or  recommended  affecting  exist¬ 
ing  forms  of  statements  and  re¬ 
ports,  such  additions,  elimina¬ 
tions,  or  revisions  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership 
by  mail,  or  be  presented  upon 
the  floor  at  a  general  session. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  an  opportunity  be  given  to 
hear  any  pertinent  discussions 
of  the  proposed  change  that 
may  be  offered,  adoption  in  any 
case  to  be  by  majority  vote  of 
those  present  at  such  general 
session.” 

Full  Discussion  Desired 
Estes  prefaced  his  resolution 
with  the  comment  that  recent 
annual  meetings  of  the  Bureau 
had  become  more  or  less  per¬ 
functory  and  that  Bureau  policy 
has  been  largely  left  up  to  the 
directors. 

“If  there  is  to  be  a  change 
in  basic  information  contained 
in  audit  reports,  I  hope  that 
we  approach  these  changes 
gradually  and  with  full  discus¬ 
sion.”  said  Estes. 

James  N.  Shryock,  ABC  man¬ 
aging  director,  was  called  upon 
by  Chairman  Harlan  P.  Palmer, 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen  to 
explain  the  board’s  present  pol¬ 
icy.  Shryock  said,  generally 
speaking,  rules  and  bylaws  are 
made  by  the  directors,  although 
the  board  usually  refers  all  im¬ 
portant  problems  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  involved,  prior  to  taking 
final  action. 

Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  an  ABC  director, 
agreed  that  any  major  changes 
in  basic  Information  should 
have  approval  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

'Too  Much  Harmony' 

When  the  question  was  raised 
about  continued  harmony  in  the 
ABC,  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  Tribune,  assert- 

“There  has  been  too  much 
harmony.  We  ought  to  have 
more  discussion  on  the  floor.” 

H.  H.  Dobberteen,  director  of 
media,  Benton  &  Bowles,  tossed 


out  some  ideas  at  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  ABC  and  advertisers,  rec¬ 
ommending  tougher  treatment 
of  ABC  violators,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  notices  of  violations  be 
sent  out  on  special  colored  pa¬ 
per.  He  also  suggested  that 
prosecution  procedure  be  tight¬ 
ened  up. 

He  decried  the  comparatively 
low  number  of  agency  members, 
pointing  to  the  180  out  of  1,800 
agencies,  and  cited  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  ad¬ 
vertiser  members. 

Dobberteen  spoke  of  efforts  to 
get  advertisers  and  their  agents 
to  use  the  information  on  the 
inside  page  of  ABC  reports,  add¬ 
ing  that  such  information 
should  be  brought  up  to  page  1 
thereby  bringing  it  more  force¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  space 
buyers. 

Trading  Zones  Called  'Useless' 

He  questioned  the  value  of 
ABC  being  in  the  “market  re¬ 
search  business”  in  relation  to 
ABC  retail  trading  zones,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  retail  trade  zone 
definitions  are  so  broad  they  are 
virtuaily  useless. 

Publishers,  he  contended, 
want  such  retail  trading  zones 
in  order  to  claim  larger  areas. 

The  business  paper  division 
adopted  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  issuing  both 
ABC  and  CCA  (Controll^  Cir¬ 
culation  Audit)  statements,  re¬ 
questing  the  board  to  review 
the  matter  and  take  the  proper 
action  to  stop  it.  Another  reso¬ 
lution  put  the  division  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  opposing  the  auditing  of 
free  circulation. 

President  P.  L.  Thomson’s  re¬ 
port,  covering  the  past  year, 
commented  upon  an  all-time 
high  of  3,234  members,  as  of 
Aug.  31,  a  gain  of  133  over  1947. 

Howe  Cites  New  Field 

Pointing  out  that  of  last  year’s 
advertising  total  of  nearly  four 
billion  dollars,  $815,000,0()0  was 
listed  as  “miscellaneous”,  David 
W.  Howe,  president  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 


Changes 

Association,  suggested  that  in¬ 
stead  of  so  much  competitive 
activity  at  each  other.  Bureau 
members  direct  their  attention 
on  getting  more  of  the  “miscel- 
ianeous”  classification. 

The  general  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  lumped  such  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  handbills  and  pro¬ 
grams,  toy  balloons  and  whistles, 
sky-writing  and  airplane  stream¬ 
ers  under  the  heading  of  “mis¬ 
cellaneous.” 

“Every  device  except  proof  of 
tested  results  is  used  to  sell  such 
advertising  to  the  hopeful  and 
the  gullible,”  said  Howe.  “Why 
should  such  a  high  percentage 
of  all  advertising  dollars  be 
spent  on  hope  and  hunch?” 

Stresses  Net  Paid 

Howe  suggested  that  not  only 
can  some  of  this  annual  815  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  be  won  for  tested 
media  by  an  “overwhelming  pa¬ 
rade  of  result  stories,”  but  that 
publications  may  approach  more 
nearly  the  pre-war  figures  of  to¬ 
tal  advertising  percentage-wise. 

He  also  criticized  readership 
surveys  which  make  “highly 
colorful  promotion  material,” 
but  fail  to  be  solidly  based  on 
verified,  net  paid  circulation, 
warning  ABC  to  stick  to  its  last 
of  measuring  certified  paid  cir¬ 
culation. 

“Recently  there  has  been  such 
a  change  that  the  shoe  is  now  on 
the  other  foot,”  said  Howe.  “So 
fantastic  are  recent  claims  of 
ghost  circulation  and  ghost  read¬ 
ership  that  the  ABC  surely  has 
one  of  its  periodic  tasks  of  po¬ 
licing.  Events  have  placed  it 
squarely  in  our  laps  today.  Why 
should  any  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  ABC  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  advertise  an  imaginary 
coverage  without  being  subject 
to  wise  and  necessary  governing 
regulations  of  the  ABC? 

“Should  such  number  not  be 
required  in  any  claims  on  read¬ 
ership  or  coverage  to  state  in  at 
least  equally  large  type  the  net 
paid  ABC  circulation  for  the 
same  area  for  which  claims  are 
made  in  his  advertisement  or  in 
his  published  promotion  piece? 
The  ABC  has  marshalled  strong 


Forum  on  TV 

Three  sessions  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on 
current  affairs  will  be  carried 
over  the  CBS  Television  Net¬ 
work.  These  sessions  will  be 
at  8:30-11  PM,  EST,  Monday, 
Oct.  18,  and  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
19,  at  2-5  PM,  8-9  PM  and  10- 
10:30  PM.  The  forum  contin¬ 
ues  through  Wednesdoy.  All 
sessions  will  be  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel. 


police  powers  in  the  past  against 
lesser  abuses  than  this  one  of 
today.” 

Robert  B.  Brown,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co..  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  stressed  the  importance 
of  selective  advertising  place¬ 
ment  where  it  produces  the 
greatest  results. 

“I  have  to  find  among  the 
great  American  buving  public.” 
he  said,  “those  people  who  bring 
me  the  greater  returns  through 
their  purchases  for  my  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar.  Let  my  competitors 
haye  the  fringe.  I  want  to  select 
that  yital  core,  and  that  is  where 
you  as  publishers  can  help  for 
you  are  selective  media. 

More  Analysis 

“The  advertiser  ouestlons,  al¬ 
though  unfortunately  in  the  past 
he  all  too  frequently  has  bought 
this  fringe  circulation.  I  do  feel 
certain,  however,  that,  as  the 
pinch  of  costs  tightens,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  become  more  judic¬ 
ious  in  his  analysis.” 

Rising  costs  of  advertising 
were  also  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  advertiser.  Brown 
declared. 

“Publishers  in  many  instances 
have  increased  advertising  rates 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased.”  he  said. 
“The  advertiser  hs  greatly  con¬ 
cerned.  not  only  because  he  sees 
his  advertising  dollar  contract¬ 
ing  but  because  the  situation 
carries  the  implication  of  circu¬ 
lation  drives  to  justify  increased 
rates.” 

Agency  Viewpoint 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Chicago,  addressed  the  members 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  temptations  “that 
go  hand  in  hand  with  tough 
competitive  conditions.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ABC  “spotlight  on 
circulation”  and  what  it  has 
done  to  discourage  short-sighted 
and  unsound  circulation  me¬ 
thods. 

“Another  temptation.”  he  said, 
“incident  to  a  highly  competitive 
period,  is  to  accept  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  every  seasoned 
publisher  and  advertising  man 
knows  is  not  good  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
in  our  end  of  the  busines,  that  is 
to  say,  the  4  A’s,  to  reduce  the 
remaining  small  percentage  of 
objectionable  advertising.” 
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Starzel  Steered  AP 
While  K.  C.  Traveled 


Tniniin  ic  PrapMii  Eniir  m  Eniurjo  a  M«ai  G?*  BfeWta  « la  U.  N.  ji  Opasi^'j 

Para  Diwilk  m  Slalm  la  SituadM  Reinaiile 

AwK  It  inner— MarplfW.  ^"V'Cv  *** '  C>»>*  t<  <iltft<i  4t  t»a*l  >•'*  —  •.‘T**r*'”'** 


BY  THE  time  he  started  writing 
for  a  newspaper — he  was  13 
then — Frank  J.  Starzel  was  an 
old-hand  in  the  inky  backshop. 
He  could  handset  type,  roll  the 
presses  or  lock  forms  like  a 
grizzled  veteran  printer. 

This  was  in  Iowa,  on  his 
father’s  semi  -  weekly  LeMar* 


bureau.  He  became  night  city 
editor  in  1934. 

KC  in  1935,  named  him 
bureau  chief  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  three  bureaus  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  entire  state  his  task. 
There,  among  other  page-one 
stories,  he  directed  coverage  of 
two  world  series. 


_  _  _  the  Little 

Steel  strike  and  the  ’37  flood. 

Back  in  Manhattan  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942,  as  traffic  executive, 
he  set  up — on  48-hour  notice — 

AP's  New  York  local-wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Then,  about  a  year  later, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of  com¬ 
munications,  assessments  and 
membership* — the  full  title. 

One  of  his  first  steps  as  traffic 
chief  was  to  begin  state  wire- 
photo  networks.  Next  winter 
the  seventh  opena  In  1944  he 
went  to  Europe  to  map  AP’s  ex¬ 
panding  overseas  wires. 

Frank  Starzel  Is  a  dark,  af-  _  ....  , 

fable,  briskly  efficient  man  with  ®y  Vincent  Do  Pascal 

thin,  close-cropped  brown  hair  Montevideo — For  the  first  time 

and  a  quick,  slightly  crooked  in  its  78  years  of  existence.  La 
smile.  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  ap- 

To  publishers  he  easily  is  one  peered  Oct.  10  without  its  tra- 
of  the  best  known  of  AP  top-  ditional  first  page  of  classified 
brass.  Many  have  talked  as-  advertisements  in  the  Sunday 
sessments  with  him  in  New  issue.  La  Prensa,  as  well  as  La 
York  over  the  oversized  brass  Nacidn,  appeared  in  16-page  edi- 
ashtray  that  dominates  his  clean,  tions.  La  Prensa’s  magazine  sec- 
spacious  desk.  tion,  although  printed  and  ready 

Socially,  Starzel  is  pretty  distribution  days  before, 

much  a  homebody.  He  com-  could  not  be  sold  with  the  rest 
mutes  from  suburban  New  th®  paper. 

Rochelle,  where  he  quietly  ’^is  came  as  the  result  of  a 
tends  his  flower  garden,  plays  series  of  stringent  measures  de¬ 
bridge  with  friends  and  tramps  signed  to  complete  the  strangle- 
through  the  woods  with  his  hold  of  the  Peron  Government 
setter.  on  Argentina’s  independent 

No  avid  sports  fan,  he  reads  press.  .  ,  ,  , 

little  except  newspapers.  “The  Classified  has  been  dropped 
eyes,”  he’ll  say.  “After  all.  I  from  the  Sunday  editions  of  La 
read  all  day.”  ’  Prensa.  and  curtailed  in  daily  is- 

The  Starzels  have  a  son  and  sues.  Various  categories  are  be- 
a  daughter,  Robert,  8,  and  Suz-  ing  staggered  through  the  week, 
anne,  10.  Display  advertising  also  has 

■  been  limited. 

*  1  r  H  1  Q .  .  Taking  the  government’s  pres- 

ulaGX  01  Aa  OtOnGS  ent  dollar  crisis  as  an  excuse, 

C.  Leigh  Dimond  has  an-  Per6n  decreed  the  expropriation 
nounced  plans  to  publish  a  peri-  of  8.000  tons  of  newsprint  from 
odical  entitled  Advertisers  In-  La  Prensa.  This  was  followed 
dex  which  will  contain  listings  by  a  decree  limiting  all  newspa- 
of  articles  on  advertising  ap-  pers  in  Argentina  to  16  pages, 
pearing  in  12  business  mag-  The  only  newspapers  exceeding 
azines.  that  number  of  pages  heretofore 


El  Equilibno  dc  Fmcxos  m  Volvtrd  Gxitro  lo  Uwon  Sovithco 
b  $<  Puedt  Armor  a  los  Poftwafli  dt  to  Europo  OccidiMitol 


This  latest  Peron  measure 
against  La  Prensa  and  La  Naci6n 
pushes  these  two  papers  into  sec¬ 
ond  place  while  it  elevates  the 
other  Government  organ,  Demo- 
cracia,  property  of  Mrs.  Marla 
Eva  Duarte  de  Perdn,  to  first 
place  in  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished.  For  the  decree  states 
that  the  16  pages  shall  be  exclu¬ 
sive  of  all  government  advertis¬ 
ing  and/or  photos  and  stories 
distributed  by  the  Press  Under- 
secretariat  as  Government  pro¬ 
paganda  handouts. 

One  Press  Secretariat  spokes¬ 
man,  in  commenting  on  the  mea¬ 
sure,  stated  that  it  "need  not  cur¬ 
tail  any  newspaper;  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  publish  the 
news  as  we  present  it  to  them 
free  of  charge  and  they  may  go 
beyond  the  16-page  limit.”  La 
Prensa’s  first  issue  under  the 
new  decree  did  not  carry  a  sin¬ 
gle  photo  of  Per6n  or  his  wife, 
or  any  story  handed  out  by  any 
government  bureau. 

With  the  newsprint  decree 
Per6n  was  killing  several  birds 
with  the  same  stone.  Officially, 
the  decree  was  based  on  the 
acute  dollar  shortage.  At  the 
.  „  same  time,  he  brought  into  one 
of  its  final  phases  the  strugle  he 
and  Economic  Czar  Miguel 
twi  Miranda  have  been  personally 
conducting  against  “certain 
newspapers.”  ’These  are  the  pa- 
pers  which  have  not  yet  been 
5^  brought  into  the  government 
^  newspaper  and  radio  station 
monopoly,  ALEA.  or  bought  by 
Mrs.  Perdn’s  publishing  com- 
pany:  or  personally  controlled 
by  Miranda,  as  in  the  case  of 
Critica  and  El  Mundo. 

Some  time  ago,  Per6n,  through 
-.V-  Miranda,  sought  to  buy  up  La 
Prensa.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  several  allegedly 
■’-=  “fabulous”  offers  were  made 
for  this  valuable  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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spin  pt 


In  Washington,  D.  €• 
The  Star 
Delivers 

The  Grocery  Business 


More  Grocery  Advertising 
Than  Any  Other  Washington  Paper, 


Media  Records 
R«ta!l  &  General 
Grocery  Lineage 


\  The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  Nationally  by 
I  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  !!•  E.  42nd  St..  NYC  17 
I  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO..  Tribone  Tower.  Chicaao  1 1 
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KAav/vav  (Neb.)  News  from  W.  L.  Web- 

*”*“*y“I  VJTlVCS  ster.  Fisher  was  on  the  Capital 

my  y  «  before  World  War  II  and  served 

Jorsov  Ar©Cl  ®  captain  in  photographic  re- 
'  *  connaLssance  in  the  Air  Force 

Sunday  Paper  ”5”  .  . 

Englewood,  N.  J. — The  two  HAMLIN,  a  native  of  Rox- 
separate  organizations  now  pub-  boro.  N.  C.,  has  purchased  the 
ILshing  the  Englewood  Press  rnajority  stock  interest  in  the 
and  the  Englewood  Journal  News,  Inc.,  publisher  of  two 
every  Thursday  were  merged  weekly  newspapers  at  Hillsboro, 
on  Oct.  I.  and  hereafter  will  N.  C.  He  has  purcha.sed  the 
publish  a  Thursday  newspaper  stock  of  J.  Roy  Parker,  Ahoskie, 
and  a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  N.  C.  publisher. 


EUBEN  PLEVINSKY  and 
Clara  Plevinsky.  who  sold  the 
State  Register 


Laurel 

three  months  ago.  have  bought 
the  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chronicle 


Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  which  was  established  in  _  _  _  _ 

1935,  announced  the  name  of  from  Ernest  R.  May,  former  for- 

_ t.  May  said 

he  plans  to  enter  the  daily 
newspaper  field. 

•  *  « 

John  W.  Lyman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Courier,  has  purchased  the 
Wallowa  (Ore.)  Record  which 
was  founded  about  a  year  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Max  Colburn,  Meth¬ 
odist  pastor. 

•  *  • 

The  John  Day  (Ore.)  Valley 
Ranger  and  the  Canyon  City 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  have  been 
consolidated  into  the  Grant 
County  Blue  Mountain  Eagle. 
Elmo  E.  Smith  is  publisher. 

*  *  • 

Haskell  W.  Vickery,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Atmore 
( Ala. )  Advance  for  the  last  18 
months,  has  sold  the  paper  to 
Martin  L.  Ritchie,  a  composing 
room  employe  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News.  Ritchie  had 
also  worked  for  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  for  14 
years  and  for  the  Birmingham 
Post. 


name  t  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

the  new  publishing  firm  will  be  eign  correspondent. 
Palisades  Publishers,  Inc.  Both  •  -  ■ 

will  be  active  as  co-publishers. 

Hindley  Sole  Owner 
Of  Tucumcari  News 
RICHARD  HINDLEY  becomes 
the  sole  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Tucumcari  (N.  M. )  Daily 
News  on  Nov.  1.  His  former 
partner,  V.  Earl  Grau,  retains 
possession  of  the  real  estate,  of¬ 
fice  supplies  and  commercial 
printing  departments.  Grau, 
prior  to  coming  to  Tucumcari 
eight  years  ago  as  publisher,  was 
connected  with  the  Clovis 
(N.  M. )  News-Journal. 

Hindley  has  been  co-owner  of 
the  Tucumcari  daily  newspaper 
since  1940.  He  was  publisher 
of  the  Clovis  News-Journal  for 
10  years. 

H.  Z.  Mitchell  Sells 
BEMIDJI.  Minn.— H.  Z.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  publisher  of  the  Bemidji 
Pioneer,  has  sold  his  half-inter¬ 
est  to  the  Williams  Newspaper 
Service,  which  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  several  weeklies  and  han¬ 
dles  circulation  for  26  dailies. 

Mitchell  has  been  connected 
with  the  Bemidji  Pioneer  and 
the  Bemidji  Sentinel  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918.  He  underwent  a 
throat  operation  several  months 
ago.  He  said  he  had  no  im¬ 
molate  plans  except  to  take  a 
long  rest. 

O&er  Transactions 
PURCHASE  of  the  weekly. 

Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Herald 
from  Rogan  White  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  Floyd  Hall,  » 
publisher  of  the  weekly,  Canby 
Herald  and  his  brother,  Williby, 
of  Tampa,  Fla.  Hall  sold  the 
Canby  newspaper  a  year  ago  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Weston 
(Weston  was  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal),  and 
recently  sold  the  new  Herald 
building  to  Fred  and  John  Ste- 
fani  for  $21,500. 

Williby  Hall,  employed  in  the 
Oregon  Journal  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  14  years,  moved  to 
Florida  a  year  ago. 

JAMIES  A.  BRIGGS  of  Calais, 

Me.,  has  purchased  the  Lubec 
(Me.)  Herald  from  Harry  C. 

Aldrich.  The  Herald  was  found¬ 
ed  62  years  ago. 

0  0* 

ROBERT  E.  FISHER,  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Doily  Capital,  has 
bought  the  St.  Paul  (Neb.) 

Phonograph  and  tbe  Dannebrog 


do  abroad 


Paris . . .  the  pivot  of  Europe's 
railroad  system  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  most  of  the  better 
Trans-European  connections. 
DAILYi  the  "Golden  Arrow"  for 
London,  "The  Blue  Train"  to  the 
Riviera,  the  "Blue  Bird"  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  the  "Nord  Express"  to 
Amsterdam,  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm,  Ihe  "Orient  Express" 
to  Prague  and  Warsaw,  the 
"Arlberg  Express"  to  Bucharest, 
the  "Simplon  Orient  Express"  to 
Italy,  Sofia  and  Istanbul,  the  "Sud 
Express"  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
For  safety,  speed,  comfort  and 
dependability.  Inter  •  European 
railroad  travel  starts  from  Paris. 


John  Sharp,  former  president 
of  the  Williamson  County  Sun 
at  Georgetown,  Tex.,  and  owner 
of  the  Taylor  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Elgin  (Tex.)  Courier,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Sun  to  Don 
Scarborough  of  Taylor  who  be¬ 
came  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

*  4i  • 

John  Vlahovich  has  purchased 
the  Spokane  Valley  (Wash.) 
Herald  from  Charles  L.  and 
Thomas  Vaughan  tor  a  reported 
price  of  $50,000.  He  was  with 
papers  in  Alaska  and  Renton, 
Wash. 


registering 


Write  for 
brochure,  uhich 
illustrates  houto 
P RE- register 
color  stereos, 
BEFORE  they 

^  pressroom. 

VoaO  Nrwswrtf  Machinery  Corp. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 

iMrwirr  offlrn  501  Filth  Avenue 
17.N.Y. 


m  FIFTH  AVENUi,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Tke  *llme«  alone  will 
(l&  tke  i«l  in  Seattle— 


It  reaches  8  out  of  10  Seattle  homes, 
so  concentrate  it  oil  there.  Use  the  'A' 
schedule  for  impact  and  the  'B'  sched¬ 
ule  for  follow  through  and  frequency." 


SEATTIE  TIMES 


^SBEE 


(THE  SEATTLE  TIMES— from  Media  Records, 
doily  and  Sunday,  first  8  months  1948.) 


in  fotol  odvfirtising 


In  mfoil  odvtrtising 


.2,159.957 


ndvfirttsing  by, 


o^v^rtifing 


FIRST 


in  nqtlonol  odvartisin^ 


in  mtoil  food  odvnrfiiing 


in  mtoil  drug  odvnrtifing 


cones 


cones 


IN  RESULTS! 
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CRusoe's 
C^OAMUT 
-  CANDY 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Performance  Can  Be 
Predicted,  Test  Shows 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

IT’S  a  venturesome  adman  who 
will  try  to  guess  precisely  the 
readership  performance  of  a 
particular  ad.  Such  a  bold  char¬ 
acter  is  one  Ralph  Neave,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Walter  Weir  agency 
in  New  York. 

Neave’s  problem  was  to  con¬ 
vince  the  client,  Arnold  Bakers, 


vertising  Director  Stuart  List 
pointed  out  that  it’s  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  good  buymanship  to 
patronize  the  Sun-Telegraph’s 
space  customers. 

“Our  advertisers,”  he  said, 
“are  exerting  every  effort  to 
bring  you  the  best  possible 
values  and  are  telling  you  about 
their  latest  accomplishments 
every  day  in  your  own  newspa¬ 
per.  In  fact,  you’ll  now  find  well 
over  a  million  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Sun-Telegraph  every 
month.” 

They  advertise  in  the  Sun- 
Telegraph,  he  said,  because  its 
readers  are  good  customers.  And, 
he  pointed,  “our  own  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  family  plays  no  small  part 


in  this  picture  .  .  .  with  an  an¬ 
nual  buying  power  of  more  than 
$4,500,000.” 

Add  Bonuses 

HERE’S  still  another  bonus  plan, 

one  that  has  been  operated 
successfully  for  three  years  and 
was  many  more  years  in  the 
process  of  formulation. 

The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald  and  Raleigh  -  Register 
company  fixes  a  minimum  dollar 
volume  per  month  of  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  beyond  which 
the  bonus  is  to  start.  Bonuses 
are  calculated  according  to  the 
whole  staff’s  performance,  not 
those  of  individual  members. 

The  minimum  goal  is  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  preceding  six 
months.  On  all  business  over 
that  figure,  5%  goes  into  a  pool. 
With  this  goes  1%  of  the  volume 
of  each  new  contract  secured 
during  the  month  and  0.5%  of 
the  volume  of  each  renewal  of  a 
contract  expiring  in  that  month. 

Converse^,  if  an  expiring  con¬ 
tract  is  not  renewed,  a  penalty 
of  0.5%  is  charged  against  the 
pool,  making  an  actual  differ¬ 


ence  of  1%  in  the  bonus  on  such 
business. 

The  bonus  pool  is  divided 
among  members  of  the  staff  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sa.aries. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Beck- 
ley  papers  adjust  the  bonus  plan 
to  changing  conditions — ^such  as 
circulation  growth,  expansion  of 
trading  area,  enlargement  of 
staff,  etc. 

Repeat  to  Penetrate 

EFFECTIVENESS  of  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  ads  and  their 
regular  use,  according  to  Charles 
L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  and  re¬ 
search  consultant  of  John  W, 
Shaw  Advertising,  Chicago. 

Any  consistent  program  in  any 
medium,  he  told  a  group  of  in¬ 
surance  advertisers  this  week, 
must  be  supported  consistently 
by  local  advertising  on  as  wide 
a  scale  as  possible.  Consistency 
at  the  local  level,  he  said,  is  as 
important  as  on  the  national 
scale — and  easier  to  maintain, 
because  costs  are  lower. 


Boy  to  girl:  “Imagino  what  aomo 
Arnold  Whole  Whoat  Plus  would 
tost#  liko  right  now.** 

Inc.,  that  the  ad  in  question — a 
cartoon  with  the  boy-and-girl- 
on-a-desert-lsland  angle  ( see 
cut)  would  get  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ership  that  pays  off. 

He  staked  the  cost  of  newspa¬ 
per  space,  production,  and  reel¬ 
ing  survey  on  his  gtiarantee  that 
the  ad  would  finish  among  the 
five  best-read  food  ads  in  the 
issue.  And  he  won. 

The  ad  didn’t  merely  rate 
among  the  first  five,  but  in  cost 
per  reader  it  was  on  top  of  the 
heap. 

The  ad — 140  lines  on  two  col¬ 
umns —  appeared  in  an  August 
issue  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  page  4.  Readership 
was:  Total  —  24%  noted,  22% 
seen-associated,  10%  read  most 
of  copy  ( of  which,  of  course, 
there  was  very  little  to  read). 

Cost  per  hundred  readers  was 
nine  cents  “seen-associated”  and 
10  cents  “read  most.” 

Incidentally,  the  ad  used  for 
the  test  was  chosen  by  the  client 
from  among  a  series  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  of  Neave’s  research 
recommendations. 

Sidelight  note:  This  week,  Ar¬ 
nold  announced  the  transfer  of 
its  accounts  to  another  agency. 
Moral:  When  you  play  bridge 
with  the  boss,  let  him  win. 


—  but  there  are  millions  of  people  with  billions 
to  spend  in  the  great  and  rich  Los  Angeles  A.B.C.  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones  where  the  Herald-Express  has  thousands 
more  readers  than  any  other  daily. 

A  proven  medium! 


Merchandising  Plus 
AD  MERCHANDISING  of  a  new 
sort  is  now  provided  for  re¬ 
tail  accoimts  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Last  week,  ia  a  letter  to  all 
employes  of  the  newspaper,  Ad- 
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j  Make  sure  your  sales  drive  scores  in 
America’s  3rd  market.  Use  today’s 
facts  and  figures  before  you  schedule 
your  advertising  in  Philadelphia. 
Today’s  statistics  make  your  first 
choice  THE  INQUIRER ...  out  front  in 
Advertising  Linage,  the  dominant 
force  in  Productivity. 


In  Philadelphia . . . 

Retailers  Prefer  The  Inquirer 


NOW  IN  ITS  1STH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Andover  3-6270  Cadillac  600S 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 


T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C. 
Longacre  5-5232 
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IN  AMERICA'S  PANTRY, 
HOW  MUCH  FOOD  FOR  YOU? 


Evjue  Is  Freed 
In  Identifying 
Rape  Victim 

Madison,  Wis.  —  William  T. 

Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  was  acquitted  on  the 
charge  that  he  had  violated  the 
Wisconsin  statute  by  publishing 
the  identity  of  a  rape  victim  last 
November. 

Judge  Roy  Proctor  in  Superior 
Court  ruled  the  evidence  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  state’s 
charges  that  Evjue  had  violated 
the  statute  and  dismissed  the 
case.  Judge  Proctor  heard  the 
case  without  a  jury. 

Evjue  had  assumed  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  publishing  the 
name  of  a  rape  victim  in  his 
newspaper.  The  state  charged 
the  Capital  Times  identified  a 
girl  who  was  assaulted  last  Nov. 

14  after  a  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  student  was  murdered.  Two 
men  are  serving  life  sentences 
for  the  slaying. 

At  the  trial.  Evjue  testified 
that  murder  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  story  and  it  could 
not  be  told  without  identifying 
the  girl,  who  was  the  only  wit¬ 
ness.  His  attorney,  W.  Wade 
Boardman,  contend^  the  law 
against  publishing  the  identity 
of  women  "who  may  have  been 
raped”  was  intended  to  assist  in 
prosecution  of  rape  and  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  murder 
cases. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  a  decision  of  Judge  flro  TrrrnclorroH 
Proctor’s  that  the  state  law  was 

unconstitutional  because  it  was  ^  Toronto  Five  tri 
too  indehnite  to  stand  as  a  crim-  daily  newspaper  me 
inal  statute.  were  approved  at  the 

District  Attorney  Edwin  Wilke  nual  meeting  of  the  di 
announced  he  would  appeal  the  Canadian  ^ess. 
Judge  Proctor’s  decision  of  ac-  .  .  were:  Ottawa 
quittal  to  the  Supreme  Court  Citizen  from  Philip  S. 
and  Evjue’s  bail  of  $500  was  con-  Robert  W.  Southam; 
tinned.  Globe  and  Mail  fror 


Hodge  Leaves  E6rP 
For  Newsweek  Post 

Carle  Hodge  has  resigned  as 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  feature 
writer  to  become  ^itor  of 
Newsweek’s  Press  section. 

Before  joining  E&P,  Hodge 
was  city  ^itor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 
and.  later,  an  AP  feature  writer 
in  New  York.  He  began  as  a 
copyboy  on  the  Ft.  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press. 


America's  top  food  news  re¬ 
porter  gives  housewives  the 
answers  on  surpluses  and 
shortages  that  affect  U.  S. 
menus  today. 


World  Series  Edition 
Boston  Post  Souvenir 

Boston,  Mass.  —  A  20-page 
World  Series  souvenir  section 
was  published  by  the  Boston 
Post,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  Wor.d  Series.  All 
of  the  advertising  was  secured 
during  a  two-week  period  by 
the  entire  sales  staff  under  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  J.  Ford,  advertising 
manager.  The  linage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  schedules,  ap¬ 
proximated  24,000. 

The  sports  staff  under  Gerry 
Hern  also  did  its  stuff  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  Both  writers 
and  advertisers  were  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  the  tie  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Much  of  the 
material  had  to  be  written 
twice,  once  in  the  event  the 
Red  Sox  won  and  once  in  the 
event  Cleveland  won. 


RAYNOR  MADDOX,  NEA’s  food  and  markets 
^  expert,  reports  food  news  in  a  manner  no  other 
w'riter  in  America  approaches. 

Food  is  in  international  politics  today  and  Maddox 
writes  it  that  way.  His  Page  One  dispatches  con¬ 
sider  the  global  aspects  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  a  cut  of  meat. 

Maddox  knows  the  leaders  in  the  food  industry 
personally.  He  gets  first-hand  facts  from  them, 
and  writes  his  NEA  News  Page  reports  in  terms 
housewives  can  understand.  For  instance — 


Gaynor  Maddox  clears  up  some  current  confusion 
on  the  U.  S.  food  front  in  this  new  series  of  dis¬ 
patches.  Releasing  Oct.  18  in  NEA  client  news¬ 
papers,  his  exclusive  rei)orts  reveal: 


•  More  Wheat,  But  Less  Meat  in  America’s  Pantry 

•  Butter  Down  to  a  Pat  Per  Person  Per  Meal 

•  Plenty  of  Vegetables  for  1948  Tables 

•  Fatter  But  Fewer  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 


Finch  Gets  Patent 

The  British  Patent  Office  has 
awarded  Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch 
of  New  York  a  patent  on  multi¬ 
plex  FM  facsimile  broadcasting. 
An  identical  patent  by  the  same 
inventor  is  still  pending  before 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  “Multi¬ 
plexing”  is  the  term  used  for 
simultaneous  sending  of  fac¬ 
simile  and  sound  programs  over 
the  same  FM  channel. 


"V^ADDOX  also  handles  the  most  popular  of  food 
features — menus  and  recipes — in  a  style  keyed 
to  the  times.  His  daily  column  “Eat  Well  for  Less” 
brings  to  America’s  kitchen  the  well-seasoned  advice 
of  an  outstanding  reporter  on  the  world  food  heat. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  getting  nasty  with 
the  radio  quiz  people,  and  Con¬ 
gress  had  better  investigate  the 
situation  before  there  is  some 
kind  of  catastrophe.  There  is  a 
real  threat  that  we  may  all  have 
to  go  back  to  getting  our  refrig¬ 
erators  on  the  installment  plan. 


Timely  dispatches  by  Gaynor 
Maddox,  plus  his  daily  column 
"Eat  Well  for  Less"  mean 
Complete  Coverage  of  Food 
News — another  BASIC  service 
for  your  newspaper  from 


Positive  Lock 


does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


We’re  going  to  matriculate  in  the 
first  college  that  offers  a  course 
in  highway  map  unfolding  and 
refolding. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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406,486  NET  PAID 

...  first  day  of  pubtieationj^^^ 

hit  Los  Angeles  like  a  whirlwind  last  ^  ^  V  p 

First-day  sales  topped  even  the  most  opti-  W  H  ■  A  ■  P  f  ■  I 

advance  predictions.  Even  discounting  the  f  ■  B  ^  B  B  A 


The  Mirror  hit  Los  Angeles  like  a  whirlwind  last  \ 
week !  First-day  sales  topped  even  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  advance  predictions.  Even  discounting  the 
number  of  copies  bought  through  curiosity,  it’s 
already  clear  that  dynamic  Southern  California  has 
eagerly  taken  this  dynamic  new  evening  newspaper 
into  its  heart . . .  and  into  its  homes! 

Mirror  advertising  rates  for  the  first  six  months 
were  based  on  a  guaranteed  100,000  circulation. 
What  a  bonus  Mirror  advertisers  are  getting  already! 
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Represented  nationally  by  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
yew  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco 


Newspapers  to  Get 
Special  ‘System’  Ads 


PROOF  BOOKS  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  in  the 
“Campaign  for  a  Better  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  System”  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  within  four  to  six 
weeks,  Theodore  Repplier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
said  this  week. 

First  ads  in  the  campaign,  pre¬ 
pared  primarily  for  magazines, 
were  announced  simultaneously 
in  Washington  and  New  York 
for  release  in  November.  They 
have  been  prepared  also  in  mat 
form  for  use  by  newspapers,  but 
preparation  of  the  newspaper 
proof  book  is  being  held  up 
pending  completion  of  special 
ads  for  that  medium. 

Good  Local  Support  Seen 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  of 
General  Foods,  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Council,  said  in  Washington 
that  he  was  “confident  newspa¬ 
per  support  will  be  substantial — 
especially  at  the  local  level.” 

The  initial  series  consists  of 
12  ads  for  a  year's  campaign — 
November,  1948,  through  ^to* 
ber,  1949.  Several  large  adver¬ 
tisers  have  already  p.^ged  siz¬ 
able  ad  budgets  for  the  project, 
including  General  Electric  and 
General  Foods,  each  of  which 
has  already  allocated  $100,000. 

Magazines  with  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  52,000,000  have 
contributed  the  first  ad  of  the 
series  in  their  November  issues, 
Mr.  Mortimer  said. 

American  Weekly  and  Parade, 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements, 
he  added,  have  “unconditionally 
pledged  six  ads  each  over  the 
course  of  the  year.”  And  This 
Week  magazine  and  other  com¬ 
panies  will  produce  200,000  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  booklet,  “The  Miracle 
of  America,”  for  general  distri¬ 
bution. 

Radio  sponsorship,  he  said, 
will  be  provided  under  the 
Council's  Radio  Allocation  Plan, 
which  Is  supported  by  virtual¬ 
ly  every  major  national  adver¬ 
tiser  using  the  medium. 

At  least  four  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  Mr.  Mortimer  disclosed, 
have  said  they  would  buy  space 
to  run  the  ads  over  their  own 
names.  They  are  Benton  & 
Bowles,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  and 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Agencies  responsibile  for  the 
ads  are  JWT,  Y&R,  McCann- 
Erickson,  and  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Thoroughgoing  readership  sur¬ 
veys  on  the  first  ads  have  pro¬ 
duced  high  scores  for  both  read¬ 
ing  and  comprehension,  Mr. 
Repplier  said.  Another  survey, 
now  in  progress,  is  checking  on 
the  present  public  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  American  economic 
system,  he  said.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Repplier  added, 
post-surveys  will  be  taken  to 
determine  roughly  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  project 
A  further  check  is  provided 
by  insertion  of  a  coupon  in  each 
layout  offering  free  copies  of 
the  booklet  “The  Miracle  of 
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America,”  which  is  now  under¬ 
going  final  revision. 

Newspaper  copy  is  being  done 
with  the  help  of  a  specially-ap- 


Sample  of  Ad  Council's  first  ssriss 
in  "Economic  System"  campaign. 


pointed  advisory  committee 
which  is  also  promoting  spon¬ 
sorship  of  ads  in  the  medium. 

Members  of  the  newspaper 
committee  are  Stuart  Peabody, 
Borden  Co.,  chairman;  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association;  J.  W.  Egan, 
Jr.,  Toledo  Blade,  chairman  of 
the  NAEA  committee  to  coordi¬ 
nate  public  service  advertising, 
including  the  ’’Economic  Sys¬ 
tem”  campaign;  Edgar  S.  Bayol, 
New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association; 
William  Baker,  Benton  &  Bowles 
agency;  William  Reydel,  Newell- 
Emmett  agency;  Howard  Chapin, 
General  Foods;  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  William  Green, 
also  of  the  Bureau. 

In  announcing  the  campaign 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Mortimer 
traced  the  development  of  the 
project,  dating  from  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Joint  Committee  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

Noting  that  all  elements  of 
the  community  are  supporting 
the  educational  program,  he 
said:  “To  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  representatives  of 
all  classes  of  citizens — manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  education,  religion, 
social  service — have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  on  an  economic  credo.” 

During  preparation  of  the  ads 
— which  took  some  two  years — 
about  two  dozen  were  discarded, 
Mr.  Mortimer  said.  And  out  of 
200  pieces  of  copy  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council’s  Public 
Policy  Committee,  12  were 
chosen,  revised,  simplified,  and 
finally  accepted. 

He  released  statements  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  campaign  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Philip  Murray,  CIO  president. 


Reprints  Asked 

Pictures  and  stories  of  how 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  is  made  were  so  com¬ 
prehensively  planned  and  in¬ 
terestingly  told  that  readers 
have  asked  for  reprints. 

The  journal  held  the  type 
and  will  reprint  the  stories  in 
booklet  form  for  distribution 
to  visitors,  schools,  et  cetera. 


Special  for  Far  East 

San  Francisco  —  Charles  L. 
Leong  and  Associates  have 
opened  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive  offices  at  38  Waverly  Place 
to  represent  25  newspapers  in 
the  Far  and  Middle  East.  Leong 
is  publisher  of  the  Chinese 
Press  here. 

m 

Coverage  Stepped  Up 

North  Hollywood,  Calif _ 

The  Valley  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  page,  a  picture  page  and 
reorganization  of  its  Valley  cov¬ 
erage. 


Joint  Committee 
Puts  Out  Book 

A  definition  of  the  workings  of 
the  American  economic  system 
has  now  been  published  in  bro¬ 
chure  form  by  the  Joint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers- 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  Public  Under¬ 
standing  of  Our  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  brochure,  the  first  large- 
scale  printing  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  original  report,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1947,  was  contributed 
as  a  Dublic  service  by  Time. 

In  announcing  publication  of 
the  report,  Don  Belding,  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Joint 
Committee  chairman  said:  “We 
have  never  relaxed  our  efforts 
to  make  this  a  program  worthy 
of  the  support  of  all  groups.  The 
forthcoming  Advertising  Council 
campaign  on  economic  educa¬ 
tion,  which  originated  with  the 
Joint  Committee,  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the 
Public  Policy  Committee.” 

Copies  of  the  brochure  are 
available  at  Joint  Committee 
Headquarters,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17. 


+  Over  273,000  family  readers 
+  One  advertising  medium  to  reach  them 
—  Economical  selling  in  the  Buffalo  News 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  SJitor  tnd  Publisher 
” Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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Quebec  Mill's 
Woodsmen  Get 
$25-30  a  Day 

Ottawa — On  the  limits  of  the 
Eddy  Paper  Co.,  almost  300  miles 
north  of  here  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  about  700  men  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  spruce  and  balsam 
for  the  making  of  newrorint. 

According  to  James  Paterson, 
manager  of  the  company’s  wood¬ 
land  department,  wages  paid 
pulpwood  cutters  this  year  in 
the  Laurentian  area  north  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  compare  favorably  with 
those  paid  in  other  industries. 

Top  axemen  and  sawers  have 
been  earning  as  much  as  $25  to 
$30  a  day  for  short  periods  of 
piece  work.  The  minimum  wage 
for  wielders  of  axe  and  buck¬ 
saw  is  $4  a  day,  plus  keep,  which 
is  estimated  at  another  $1.05. 

The  men  who  have  made  the 
top  money  have  done  so  while 
on  special  jobs,  such  as  building 
a  set  of  camps.  "Green”  woods 
workers  only  earn  about  $1  to 
$1.50  per  day  on  a  piecework 
basis  until  they  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Job. 

Mr.  Paterson  on  his  return 
from  an  inspectional  tour  of  the 
Upper  Gatineau  timber  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  company,  pointed  out 
that  "logging  is  a  young  man’s 
game,”  and  an  unmarried  man’s 
game,  at  that.  Only  about  10% 
of  the  company’s  working  force 
are  professionals;  that  is,  men 
who  live  in  the  bush  the  year 
round.  The  rest  are  young  men 
who  come  in  to  earn  a  stake 
and  pile  up  cash  resources. 
Average  stay  of  the  worker  at 
any  camp  is  about  45  days. 

“The  axe  is  still  king  of  the 
industry  and  the  Swedish  type 
of  bucksaw  comes  next  in  line,” 
said  Paterson.”  Mechanical  saws 
are  coming  into  use  but  have 
not  supplanted  the  bucksaw.” 


ort  JaneA 

ACCORDING  to  a  headline  in 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times: 

“Port  Allen  Girl 
“Wins  First  Place 
“In  Hog  Exhibit” 

■ 

UNUSUAL  motorists  operated 
recently,  according  to  a  story 
in  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 
which  said  that  a  young  woman 
was  arrested  by  a  patrolman 
“for  driving  through  a  red 
night." 


A  LETTER  dropped  out  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  wire  copy  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  following  dispatch 
about  President  Truman’s  stop 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

“Miss  Margaret  Truman,  his 
daughter,  sto(^  by  his  side,  wav¬ 
ing  and  smiling  at  the  crowd. 

“  ‘Give  us  a  son,  Margaret,’ 
one  of  the  audience  shouted  and 
she  smiled  back.” 


AND  in  the  advertisements  of 
the  Douglas  (Ariz. )  Dispatch 
appeared  that  of  a  building  con¬ 
tractors’  firm  by  the  name  of 
Lovelady  &  Lay. 

■ 

Sir  William  Price's 
Son  Heads  Paper  Co. 

Montreal  —  A.  C.  Price,  has 
been  appointed  president  of 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  since  1937,  who  resigned 
because  of  ill  health  but  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director.  The  new 
president  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Price,  and  has  been 
executive  vicepresident. 

G.  F.  Layne  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


Chilean  Press 
Gives  'Alarm' 
On  High  Costs 

Santiago,  Chile  —  Seventeen 
Chilean  newspaper  publishers, 
including  those  of  such  leading 
Santiago  newspapers  as  La 
Nacion,  El  Mercuric  and  Diario 
llustrado,  said  in  a  published 
statement  recently  that  they  are 
facing  economic  stagnation  un¬ 
der  the  load  of  high  social  se¬ 
curity  costs,  newsprint  prices 
and  other  burdens. 

The  statement  said  the  news¬ 
papers,  abandoning  usual  mod¬ 
esty  in  not  speaking  about 
themselves,  were  now  “giving 
the  alarm.”  Of  particular  con¬ 
cern  is  the  status  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Employes  and 
Newspapermen’s  Fund. 

Under  the  law  establishing 
that  Fund,  the  publishers  as¬ 
serted  they  bear  “burdens  with¬ 
out  parallel”  in  any  other  na¬ 
tional  activity.  Total  monthly 
charges  on  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises  amount  to  43%  of  the  sal¬ 
aries  paid,  the  statement  said. 

“To  this,”  the  publishers  said, 
“must  be  added  the  idemnities 
paid  for  years  of  service,  from 
the  time  the  employe  was  hired 
until  Jan.  7,  1947,  when  the  law 
obliged  the  publishers  to  de¬ 
posit  with  the  Fund  8.33%  of  the 
payroll. 

“It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
total  of  the  above  outlay,  but  it 
can  be  said  that  in  some  cases 
it  could  seriously  affect  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  small  newspapers. 

“Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration, 
that  only  four  employes  earning 
5,000  pesos  could  collect  from 
the  publishers  at  the  end  of  20 
years  165.539  pesos.  In  the  case 
of  large  newspapers  in  Santiago, 
indemnities  for  years  served 
reached  914,845  pesos  in  1947. 

“What  is  most  profoundly  to 


be  lamented  is  that  all  of  then! 
sacrifices,  sometimes  unbeara^l 
are  sterile  because  they  are  skI 
even  enough  to  finance  the  Fuml 
or  to  provide  the  security 
which  the  workers  are  entitlei| 

“Publishers  have  made 
will  continue  to  make  thesil 
sacrifices  in  so  far  as  is  ix^l 
sible  both  to  themselves  and  • 
their  personnel.  But  the  Ni' 
tional  Public  Employes  an- 
Newspapermen’s  Fund  will 
itself  before  long  in  the  impoj 
sibility  of  meeting  the  obliei 
tions.” 

Discussing  other  difficultie 
the  publishers  stated: 

“North  American  journalist  , 
is  a  motive  of  pride  for  thtf 
United  States.  Here,  high  costsf 
a  bad  currency,  shortage  of  iji 
dispensable  materials  and  one 
hundred  other  causes,  steer  i: 
inexorably  towards  stagnatioa 

“We  could  mention,  by  waj 
of  example,  the  high  prices  ol 
newsprint,  which  absorb  a  largf 
share  of  the  income  of  publish 
ing  enterprises.  Such  costs  havt 
increased  five-fold  in  recec: 
years.  The  same  occurs  with 
ink,  metal,  type,  spare  parts 
and  an  endless  list  of  imported 
items.  At  this  very  moment,  il 
new  and  disturbing  rise  is  beint 
experienced. 

“Also  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
cable  services  supplied  by  for  ! 
eign  agencies,  whose  prices  foi  ; 
low  quickly  on  the  heels  of  thf 
depreciation  of  our  currency  [, 
Then  come  illustrations,  collate 
rations  from  abroad,  cor»f« 
spondents,  and  other  items.  9 

“Violent  alterations  in  the  cost  ^ 
(of  publishing)  can  hardly  btp 
absorbed  by  (our)  income.  Tier 
( sale )  price  of  newspapers  doe 
not  follow  the  variations  dl 
the  moment,  and  we  wish 
never  had  to  raise  it,  that  oirg 
circulation  may  increase  aodg 
that  new  tentacles  of  guidance  6 
and  culture  may  be  spreads 
through  all  social  classes.”  ® 


NO  OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 

\||  IN  "TEST  TOWN,  U.S.A.' 


Disturbing  elements  cannot  complicate  test  campaigns  in 
the  South  Bend  market.  Results  obtained  in  "Test  Town, 
U.S.A.”  are  accurate  and  revealing,  decisive  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Outside  newspaper  circulation  is  negligible,  competing 
circulation  does  not  exist.  One  newspaper— and  only  one- 
covers  the  South  Bend  market.  Want  all  the  facts?  Write 
for  free  market  data  book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 


(Tljr 

^Trihunr 


.fN  SOUTH  tlND, 
'  IND. 


STOIY,  IROOKS  a  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Sure,  Mother  wants  to  get  breakfast  over ...  so  she  can  have 
her  hours  with  the  Globe-Democrat,  tool 


Like  the  daily  Globe- Democrat*,  the  Sunday  Globe  has  the 
best  of  everything  for  whole-family  readership.  Take  comics, 
for  instance;  13  of  the  nation's  20  leading  strips  appear  in  the 
great  Sunday  Globe-Democrat. 


Com0  (Slobc '  Hemorrnt 


has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 
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Movies’  Face  Washed 
In  New  P.R.  Effort 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

HOLLYWOOD  earas  its  bread- 
and-butter  with  its  knack  for 
keeping  in  the  public  eye.  But 
with  the  public  eye  goes,  custo¬ 
marily,  the  public’s  boot,  which 
member  has  been  freely  applied 
to  the  industry. 

Some  20  months  ago  the  men 
in  the  business  —  particularly 
those  on  the  advertising  and 
publicity  end— decided  that  film¬ 
land’s  public  relations  needed 
considerable  mending.  The 
game  of  “Kicking  Hollywood’’, 
therefore  annoying  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  was  becoming 
downright  painful. 

Internal  Approach 
By  general  agreement  it 
seemed  wise  to  tackle  the  p.  r. 
Job  internally.  For,  while  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  prospered  for  some 
years  under  its  own  very  rigid 
censorship  of  production  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  some  segments  of  it 
were  becoming  rather  careless 
about  the  face  they  presented  to 
the  public.  A  good  scrubbing 
was  in  order. 

In  1947,  around  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  matter  came  to  a  head 
with  the  passage  of  the  Wilson- 
Condon  Bill  in  New  York  State, 
which  made  movie  advertising 
subject  to  official  censorship. 

Urgent  appeals  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  others  engaged  in 
communications  pointed  out  that 
such  a  law  constituted  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
That,  plus  a  visit  of  industry 
representatives  with  one  of  the 
bill’s  sponsors,  resulted  in  the 
bill  being  returned  to  commit¬ 
tee  for  revision.  The  measure 
failed  to  reappear. 

The  industry  was  jolted,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  discussion  with  the 
bill’s  sponsor,  movie  business — 
in  the  representative  person  of 
Charles  Schlaifer,  advertising 
and  publicity  director  of  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century-Fox  —  came  to  a 
full  realization  of  how  poor  was 
its  public  relations  practice. 

It  was  concerned  especially 
with  the  advertising  and  exploi¬ 
tation  methods  of  exhibitors  and 
Independent  producers  ( non- 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America — John¬ 
ston  office).  Regarded  as  largely 
responsible  for  the  legislative  at¬ 
tempt  at  censorship  was  the 

gromotion  of  the  film  “The  Out- 
tw’’  starring  Jane  Russell  and 
advertising  double  entendres.  It 
was  the  occasion  for  much  of 
that  interval’s  eyebrow  lifting. 
Committee  Formed 
Thereupon,  the  industry  set 
about  its  p.  r.  business  in  earn¬ 
est.  It  formed  a  permanent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  sub  committee  of 
its  advertising  and  publicity  di¬ 
rectors,  with  Schlaifer  as  chair¬ 
man. 

First  order  of  business,  and  to 
date  the  major  one,  was  revision 
of  the  advertising  code,  which 
was  accomp'.ished  after  nine 
months  of  discussion,  writing 
and  promotion  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  Adoption  came  just  a  year 
ago,  with  virtually  all  the  ma¬ 


jor  producers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  departments  as  signator¬ 
ies. 

Although  the  changes  in  the 
code  are  not  numerous,  they 
have  extended  its  application  to 
every  form  of  publicity  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  motion  pictures, 
and  have  removed  the  loopholes 
leading  to  technical  evasions. 

As  it  now  stands  the  12-point 
code  provides  that  all  advertis¬ 
ing  should  conform  to  fact; 
good  taste  shall  be  the  guiding 
rule;  illustrations  and  text  shall 
faithfully  represent  the  pictures 
themselves;  no  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  shall  be  used  or 
implied;  no  text  shall  ridicule 
any  race,  or  religion;  all  nation¬ 
alities  shall  be  represented  fair¬ 
ly;  profanity  and  vulgarity  shall 
be  avoided;  treatment  of  officers 
of  the  law  shall  not  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  undermine  their 
authority;  details  of  crime  shall 
not  be  used;  use  of  liquor  shall 
be  restricted  to  necessities  of 
plot;  nudity  with  meretricious 
purpose  shall  not  be  used;  court 
actions  relating  to  censorship 
disputes  shall  not  be  capitalized 
in  advertising. 

Talks  to  Exhibitors 

That  was  code  enough  to  put 
the  movie  business  on  an  ideal 
public  relations  footing.  The 
problem  remained,  however,  of 
getting  all  branches  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  subscribe  and  adhere  to  it. 
For  solid  months  Schlaifer,  and 
other  members  of  his  committee, 
stumped  the  country,  promoting 
observance  of  the  code  before 
conventions  and  in  private  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Schlaifer  concentrated  partic¬ 
ularly  on  exhibitors.  Experience 
had  shown  that  however  care¬ 
fully  the  producers  censored 
their  advertising  matter,  local 
ads,  lobby  displays  and  other 
promotion  devices  often  vio¬ 
lated  the  code.  While  exhibitors 
were  not  subject  to  the  code,  he 
felt  many  of  them  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  follow  its  tenets  for  the 
industry’s  and  ultimately  their 
own  good. 

Today,  a  year  after  the  start  of 


46  out 
of  100  ^ 

The  heaJt  ol  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college.  > 

This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion  \  ^ 
for  New  York’s  market  '  ^ 
as  a  whole. 

^un 


movleland’s  intensive  p.  r.  pro¬ 
gram,  Schlaifer  Is  satisfied  that 
his  expenditure  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  successful. 

A  large  majority  of  exhibitors 
have  pledged  full  adherence  to 
the  code. 

There  are  now,  he  said,  very 
few  examples  of  such  misrepre¬ 
sentations  as  the  one  involving 
a  Twentieth  Century-Fox  pro¬ 
duction  “The  Shocking  Miss  Pil¬ 
grim.’’  Throughout  the  film. 
Star  Betty  Grable  is  demure  in 
a  Mother  Hubbard.  But  one 
theater’s  ads  displayed  her 
shapely  architecture  posed  se¬ 
ductively  in  a  bathing  suit.  The 
producer,  Schlaifer  pointed  out, 
has  no  control  over  theaters’  ad¬ 
vertising. 

As  for  the  performance  of  the 
producers  themselves,  marked 
improvement  is  apparent.  Ad¬ 
vertising  copy  rejections  by  the 
Johnston  office  fell  from  4.19% 
in  1946  to  3.69%  in  1947,  trailer 
copy  from  16.38%  to  2.20%,  lob¬ 
by  displays  and  similar  devices 
from  .72%  to  .58%. 

Schlaifer,  a  leading  exponent 
of  latter-day  movie  public  rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  in  the  industry 
nearly  all  his  business  life.  It 
started  with  a  schooldays  proj¬ 
ect,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
handle  the  showing  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  movie  in  the  classroom. 

His  sales  goal,  a  formidable 
one,  was  $10— to  pay  for  the 
rental  of  the  film.  He  made  $53, 
and  thereby  learned  the  value 
( and  presumably  the  financial 
promise)  of  visual  education. 

After  a  brief  period  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omoha  World- 
Herald  in  his  home  town,  he  be¬ 
came  a  publicity  assistant  at  a 
local  theatre.  He  has  been  pro¬ 
moting  motion  pictures  ever 
since. 

Community  Effort 

Always,  he  says,  his  policy  has 
been  to  make  the  movies  a  part 
of  community  life. 

“Not  only  the  local  exhibitor, 
but  the  industry  as  a  whole,’’  he 
told  E  &  P,  “has  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  community  effort. 
Here,  I  believe,  is  where  the  big 
public  relations  task  lies.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  misrepresentation  and 
salaciousness,  while  vitally  Im¬ 
portant,  are  by  themselves  only 
a  negative  approach  We’re  en¬ 
titled  to  be  picked  on  for  every¬ 
thing  that’s  wrong — and  we’ll 
try  to  right  it. 

“In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  gains  will  come  from  posi¬ 
tive  effort  by  the  film  industry 


Succatsfully  Introduce  your  pro¬ 
duct  to  tho  Important  South 
African  market  by  using  the  lead¬ 
ing  publications  represented  by 
Argus  South  African  Newspapers, 
Ltd. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
United  States  Office: 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  New  York 


— such  as  its  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  film  stars  were  sent 
at  great  cost  to  provide  free  en¬ 
tertainment  In  all  theatres  of 
war. 

“Community  effort,  plus  a 
thorough  educational  program  in 
and  out  of  the  indust^,  are 
what  we  need.” 

■ 

Ad  Council's  Copy 
Details  Super-Carrier 

The  new  65,000-ton  Navy 
Super-Carrier,  the  largest  ship 
ever  commissioned,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
to  promote  Navy  Day  on  Oct.  27, 

Although  details  of  the  carrier 
and  artist  conceptions  were  not 
disclosed  until  its  release  by  the 
Navy  Department,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agen- 
cv.  was  broneht  in  on  some  de¬ 
tails  of  the  ship  in  order  to  have 
the  advertisements  ready  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  general  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Proofs  and  mats  of  the  ads 
have  been  sent,  for  local  spon¬ 
sorship,  to  every  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country. 

■ 

'48  Advertisers'  Aid 

London — The  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newspaner  Society 
has  just  issued  the  1948  edition 
of  Advertisers’  Aid,  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  circulation,  mechanical 
and  format  data  pertaining  to  all 
provincial  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  British  Isles. 


TENNESSEE’S 

Prize- 


Winning 

Papers 


The  KINilSPORT  NEWS- 
flrst  honorable  meniion  In 
1948  Aver  Award  tor  news- 
oaiiers  under  10.000  elrcula- 
tion 

The  KINGSPORT  TIMES 
lir.st  nlare  winner  in  1948 
in  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  s  Keneral  excellence  con- 


fThe  KINGSPORT  NEWS- 
Winner  of  Tennessee  Ameri¬ 
can  Lealon  award  for  news 
and  editorials  in  the  interest 
ol  war  veterans 

For  Southwest  \'irKinia  and 
l'pp<T  Fast  Tennessee  It’s 
the  KI.N<..SI*OKT  TIMK.S 
(e  \  e  n  i  n  k),  KINtiSI'OKT 
>'F\tS  (morning),  KINti.**- 
I’OKT  TI.MK.S-.NKW.S  (Sun¬ 
day). 

KINGSPORT 

TIMES-NEWS 

National  Representatives 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON 
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HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  KNOWS  THE  CHANGING 
MARKET.  HERE’S  WHAT  LEADING  SALES  EXECUTIVES  SAY: 


Widespread  Retail  Chain 

“In  our  expansion  plans  these  Controls 
give  us  the  best  market  visualization 
we  have  ever  seen;  we  want  to  use  them 
in  each  city  where  you  have  them.” 


Important  Dairy 

“This  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  ac¬ 
tually  usable  market  analysis  I  have 
ever  seen— I  can  think  of  innumerable 
ways  in  which  we  will  use  it.” 


Key  Electrical  Manufacturer 

“These  Controls  are  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  detailed  studies  of 
market  possibilities  which  I  can  recall 
—they  will  certainly  be  of  value  to  our 
sales  managers  and  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  markets  or  marketing  research 
work.” 


Leading  Automobile 
Manufacturer 

“Your  Sales  Operating  Controls  are  the 
most  practical,  useful  contribution  to 
better  marketing  that  I  have  ever  seen 
produced  by  any  newspaper,  or  news¬ 
papers.” 


1N9  major  markets  across  the  country,  H.A.S.  men  are  ready  to  aid 
sales  and  advertising  executives  in  the  vital  analysis  of  changing  local 
markets.  Ready  with  the  amazingly  complete  Sales  Operating  Con¬ 
trols,  showing  retail  outlets  in  18  product  classifications  for  every 
shopping  center  and  shopping  street.  This  complete  and  accurate 
close-up  of  major  markets  was  compiled,  mapped,  charted  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  the  spot  by  local  men  who  know  local  conditions. 


In  addition  to  the  Sales  Operating  Controls,  H.A.S.  men  have  at 
their  command  all  the  resources  of  Hearst  Newspapers’  Research  and 
Marketing  Departments  in  9  markets  that  annually  turn  in  22V* 
billion  dollars  in  retail  sales.  Perhaps  this  marketing  service  can  be  of 
value  to  you  as  it  has  to  so  many  sales  and  advertising  executives  in  a 
wide  range  of  product  classifications.  Call  or  write  the  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  man  nearest  you. 


KNOW  YOUR  N£WSPARER  MAN  TO  KNOW  YOUR  MARKETS 


ReprBsenfing 

N*w  York  Journal-Amcrkan 
Baltimore  Nows-Pett 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Tolograph 
San  Francisco  Examinor 
Detroit  Times 


Norbort  W. 
CMorof  Managor 


Boston  Rscord-Amorican 
Albany  Timos-Union 
los  Angelos  Examinor 
Chicago  Horald-Amorican 
Seattle  Pest-Intolligoncor 


Public  Interest 
In  News  Comes 
Before  Privacy 


Montcomtoy,  Ala. — The  Ala¬ 
bama  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  an  individual's  right  to  be 
free  from  unwanted  publicity 
must  yield  to  news  events  ot 
public  interest. 

Two  sisters,  Mrs.  Roberta 
Lindgren  Smith  and  Mrs.  Ka¬ 
trina  Lindgren  Mathews,  sued 
on  the  ground  that  a  program 
broadcast  about  their  deceased 
father  was  an  invasion  of  fam¬ 
ily  privacy  and  revived  "Certain 
long-forgotten  events.” 

"Frequently.”  the  court  said, 
“the  public  has  an  interest  in 
an  individual  which  transcends 
his  right  to  be  let  alone,  and 
freedom  of  speech  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  like  fre^om  of  the  press, 
among  other  things,  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  untrammeled  a  vital 
source  of  public  information.” 


the  Job  had  her  picture  taken 
by  an  official  photographer. 

It  was  this  picture  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ad.  Mrs.  Pallas 
contended  that  her  contract  as 
a  model  included  all  picture 
rights  and  that  she  lost  her  Job 
as  a  result  of  the  picture. 

In  a  six-page  opinion,  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  claimed  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “a  person's  photo¬ 
graphic  likeness  in  connection 
with  or  as  part  of  a  legitimate 
news  item  in  a  newspaper”  and 
in  its  "commercial  use  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  pecuniary 
gain  of  the  user.” 

"The  weight  of  authority 
recognized  in  other  Jurisdic¬ 
tions,”  the  court  held,  "is  that 
under  many  circumstances  the 
law  will  consider  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  publication  of  a  photograph 
of  a  person  as  an  invasion  of 
such  person's  right  of  privacy 
and  as  a  tort. 

"We  conclude  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  plaintiff  may 
base  a  claim  for  damages  on  the 


defendant’s  unauthorized  use  of 
her  photograph  to  advertise  cer¬ 
tain  brands  of  rouge,  lipstick 
and  make-up.  Whether  plain¬ 
tiff  has  been  damaged  by  the 
publication  of  her  photograph, 
or  whether  it  carries  an  infer¬ 
ence  that  she  uses,  or  approves 
of  the  use  of,  these  brands  of 
cosmetics,  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  decided  on  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  determination  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss.” 


Friendship  Edition 

Edmonton,  Alta. — The  Edmon¬ 
ton  Bulletin  published  an  84- 
page  "Hello  the  North”  special 
in  connection  with  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  tour  of  the  area  on 
a  “Friendship  Train.”  Mary  Lati¬ 
mer  and  Tommy  Graham  of  the 
Bulletin  staff  went  along  to  get 
advertising,  news  and  picture 
coverage.  Editor-Publisher  Hal 
Straight  and  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  'Tom  Dawn  supervised  the 
edition. 


Publisher's  Widow 
Will  Continue  Daily 

Malvern,  Ark.  —  Mrs.  Kate 
Beerstecher,  widow  of  the  late 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association,  Ju. 
lian  Beerstecher,  has  announced 
she  will  continue  to  manage  « 
the  Malvern  Daily  Record. 

Mrs.  Beerstecher  assisted  her 
husband  in  the  establishment  of 
the  paper  32  years  ago.  Assisting 
Mrs.  Beerstecher  will  be  her  ' 
daughter.  Miss  Frances  Beer- 
stecher,  associate  editor.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Mrs.  Elbert  E. 
Butler,  is  in  the  business  office.  ) 


Students  Put  on  Stall 

Newark,  N.  J. — Three  of  seven 
Rutgers  Journalism  students  who 
worked  this  Summer  on  the 
Newark  News  have  been  given 
staff  Jobs.  The  others  have  re 
turned  to  school.  The  staffmen 
include  Harvey  Jefferbaum,  La 
Meranus  and  Hy  Kuperstein. 


rOD/t/'S 


“It  is  the  duty  and  business 
of  the  courts  ...  to  find  some 
point  .  .  .  where  the  wonders  of 
modem  civilization  which  speed 
information  and  intelligence 
may  be  utilized,  and  yet  where 
the  ordinary  sensibilities  of  the 
individual  may  be  protected 
from  vulgar  attention  and  the 
advance  of  selfish  commercial 
Interest.” 

The  broadcast  was  of  "legiti¬ 
mate  public  interest,”  the  court 
held. 

Use  of  Picture  in  Ad 
Revives  Old  Question 
DETROIT.  Mich.  — Whether  a 

person  whose  picture  appears 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
without  consent  can  sue  for 
damages  becomes  a  fresh  issue 
in  a  decision  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court.  In  effect,  the 
court  opened  the  door  to  further 
argument  in  the  age-old  dispute. 

The  high  court  reversed  a  de¬ 
cision  by  Judge  Vincent  M. 
Brennan  in  the  Circuit  Court 
which  had  cut  short  a  suit  by 
Mrs.  Bernice  Pallas,  a  model 
whose  picture  had  appeared  in 
a  perfume  ad,  against  the  de¬ 
partment  store  placing  the  ad. 

Mrs.  Pallas  two  years  earlier 
had  been  among  the  local  beau¬ 
ties  chosen  for  a  projected  Earl 
Carroll  revue,  and  as  part  of 


The  Miami  Market 


in  per  capita  Drug  Sales 


Yes,  First  in  per  capita  drug  sales  of  any 
Metropolitan  County  in  the  U.  S. . . .  a  soaring 
152%  better  than  the  U.  S.  average  in  this 
important  classification,  and  ahead  in  all  others. 

Figures  once  again  prove  what  most  adver¬ 
tisers  have  long  known . . .  Miami  is  a  great 
year-round  market.  And  one  paper  >•  The 
Miami  Herald  —  covers  it  solidly,  with  98.5% 
readership  in  Metropolitan  Miami,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  plus  coverage  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Florida. 

*Sal0s  Mgt,  Survey,  1 948. 


WUArSNlW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOBS  IT  MBAN  0 


PROVIDBS  THB  ANSWBRS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINBSS  COLUMN 
PBATURB  OP 


MNM  S.  KNMMT.  Publithw 

STOm.  MOOKS  a  FWUY.  Natioftol  RcprMMlolivM 
Affiliotad  Station*  •  WQMI.  WOM-FM,  WQMt-FX 


MIAMI  — An  Intnrnotionai  MarkntI 
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You  can  reach  and  sell  this  rich  market, 

economically  and  profifably,  through  THE 
DENVER  POST  . . .  the  most  widely  read  selling 
medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 

The  Sunday  DENVER  POST  roto,  comic,  and 
roto-magazine  sections  provide  98%  coverage 
of  Denver,  67%  coverage  of  the  entire  state  of 
Colorado,  and  a  total  circulation  of  374,971  — 
A.B.C.  Statement,  March  31,  1948. 


InHm 

lirtOfKTID  NATIONALLY 'IT  ^  I  1  LJ  IOITOI  AND  IUILISI 

MOLONIT,  tlOAN  0  SCHMITT.  INC  I  ^  ^  PALMCI  NOTT 

DENVER  POST 

/SCe  ^0ie*  ^  ’TfCoHttUut* 


^Source:  Sales  Monagement 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 
May  10,  1948 
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Beech  Says  Tokyo  Press 
Corps  Morale  Better 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Keyes  Beech,  Cht- 
cago  Daily  Newt  Tokyo  corre¬ 
spondent  and  “pitcher”  in  the 
recent  Beech-Casey  “battery,” 
believes  his  efforts  to  break 
down  reluctance  of  U.  S.  Army’s 
Far  Eastern  Command  to  release 
facts  which  American  correspon¬ 
dents  seek  for  their  readers  in 
U.  S.  have  had  a  “healthy  effect 
on  the  Tokyo  press  corps 
morale." 

Beech  voiced  this  opinion  in 
an  interview  here  with  Editor 
&  Publisher,  having  returned  to 
U.  S.  for  a  brief  visit,  making 
the  trip  in  an  Army  B-29  bomb¬ 
er.  Beech  and  his  party  flew  in 
one  of  the  planes  which  took 
off  recently  from  Japan  in  a 
test  flight  to  U.  S.  His  plane 
landed  in  Minneapolis  after  a 
6,000  mile,  24-hour  flight,  set¬ 
ting  a  record  for  the  longest 
flight  of  the  B-29’s  which  re¬ 
cently  left  Japan. 

'Not  Unreasonable  Man* 

"When  we  landed  at  Minneap¬ 
olis  we  had  just  about  enough 
gasoline  to  fill  a  cigarette  light¬ 
er,"  said  Beech.  “The  flights  ap¬ 
parently  proved  one  thing,”  he 
remarked.  “United  States  is 
not  nearly  as  vulnerable  to  long¬ 
distance  bombing  as  it  would 
appear  to  be,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  bomb¬ 
ers  which  failed  to  reach  their 
designated  landing  spots.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the 
recent  controversey  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Hugh  J.  Casey,  the  diminu¬ 
tive  Daily  News  correspondent, 
who  is  president  of  the  Tokyo 
Correspondents  Club,  assured 
E&P  he  really  is  not  “an  unrea¬ 
sonable  man.”  He  explained 
that  he  merely  was  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  Army  construc¬ 
tion  and  occupation  costs  in 
Japan,  upon  instructions  from 
his  home  office. 

“General  Casey  is  a  very  com¬ 
petent  engineer.”  said  Beech, 
“but  he  made  a  horrible  mistake 
in  telling  me  that  people  in 
Chicago  were  not  interested  in 
occupation  costs.  Such  a  com¬ 
ment  was  not  just  the  attitude 
of  Casey,  but  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  has  prevailed  for  some¬ 
time  in  General  MacArthur’s 
command,  namely,  to  side  step 
reporters  who  had  specific  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask.” 

Officers  Loyal  to  MacArthur 

Beech  pointed  out  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Casey,  like  so  many  other 
officers  surrounding  MacArthur, 
is  intensely  loyal  to  General 
MacArthur.  “When  we  corres¬ 
pondents  seek  information  on 
occasion  which  might  be  un¬ 
favorable.  these  officers  feel  it 
Is  a  reflection  on  MacArthur. 
The  Casey  incident,  and  its 
aftermath,  really  rocked  GHQ.” 

Beech,  incidentally,  succe^- 
in  getting  his  10  questions  an¬ 
swered  by  Casey  late  in  July, 
after  having  submitted  a  writ 
ten  list  of  questions  June  I. 
(E&P,  July  31.  p.  12:  July  17, 
p.  78  and  July  24,  p.  68). 


“Casey  has  many  friends 
among  the  correspondents  in 
Tokyo,”  said  the  Daily  News 
writer.  “Many  have  known  him 
since  Manila  days  and  they 
would  find  it  exceedingly  pain¬ 
ful  to  report  anything  about 
him  that  was  unfavorable.” 

Beech  told  E&P  that  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  in  Tokyo  are 
treated  exceptionally  well  and 
have  ‘  a  very  nice  setup.”  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  way  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  live  is  that 
of  Beech,  who  rents  a  12-room 
home  with  five  servants.  The 
home  was  formerly  owned  by 
the  ex-business  manager  of 
Tokyo’s  leading  newspaper, 
Asahi.  The  owner,  a  purged 
minister  of  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  occupies  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  his  former  home. 

Beech  pays  his  house  rent  of 
$100.50  a  month  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  $10.50  a  week  to  the 
Army  for  his  cook.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  government  pays  for  all  of 
the  house  servants,  he  explained 

Beech,  who  is  returning  to 
Tokyo,  said  that  “the  story  of 
Japan  is  getting  better  than  it 
ever  was.”  adding  that  the  U.  S. 
occupation  is  entering  “a  very 
critical  period.”  The  No.  1” 
story  is  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Communist  party  in 
Japan,  he  said. 

Keyes  Beech  is  a  hard-hitting 
correspondent,  who  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  in  1934  as  a  cub  reporter 
for  the  Evening  Independent. 
At  20  he  was  covering  the  state 
legislature  at  Tallahassee  and 
conducting  a  column.  In  1937, 
he  joined  the  Akron  (O. )  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  where  he  became 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

In  1942,  Beech  entered  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  landed  at  Tara 
wa  w’ith  the  Second  Marine 
Division  and  later  joined  the 
Fifth  Marines,  landing  on  Iwo 
Jima  with  the  28th  regiment 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

4IM  NEWSPAPERS  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 

and  1946. 

advertisements  now 
in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


which  was  the  outfit  that  took 
Suribachi  and  put  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  up  there.  Beech  was 
the  first  correspondent,  civilian  : 
or  military,  to  reach  the  top  of  j 
Suribachi.  He  co-authored  the 
official  history  of  that  military 
achievement  under  the  title: 
“The  U.  S.  Marines  on  Iwo 
Jima.” 

Beech  became  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Hawaii  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  early  in  1946  and  in 
July,  1947,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Far  East  and  Japan. 

■ 

Kautz  Heirs  to  Run 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Kokomo,  Ind. — Heirs  of  the 
late  John  Arthur  Kautz,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  have  formed  a 
partnership  to  operate  the  paper. 
The  property  was  operated  by  a 
trust  following  Mr.  Kautz’s 
death  in  1938.  and  with  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  trust  this  year 
the  publisher's  three  daughters 
set  up  the  partnership.  Richard 
H.  Blacklidge  continues  as  gen 
eral  manager  and  Robert  J. 
Hamp.  Jr.  becomes  associate  edi-l 
tor.  They  are  grandsons  of  Mr.  j 
Kautz.  The  publisher’s  heirs 
are  Mrs.  Kent  Blacklidge,  Mrs. ! 
J.  D.  Forrest  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  i 
Hamp.  Sr.  ! 

■ 

Oregon  Law  Digest  i 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon  ! 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 1 
tion  has  prepared  a  digest  of 
federal  and  state  advertising ' 
laws  for  distribution  to  the 
membership. 
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Spiritual  Education 
Prepares  Men  for  Peace 


unable  to  make  p>eace.  This 
is  not  the  end  of  hope  for  peace — it 
is  the  end  of  the  usefulness  of  sect  I 
and  tribe. 

The  peace-makers  will  arise  and 
fulfill  the  world’s  hope  when  men 
learn  that  humanity  is  one  body  and 
p>eace  is  its  spirit,  its  truth  and  its  j 
law.  I 

How  can  the  men  of  tribe  and  j 
sect  cast  off  the  burden  of  their  , 
tradition  and  open  their  eyes  and 
minds  to  the  new  world  that  now  is? 
By  spiritual  education — the  “gift  of 
God  to  this  enlightened  age.”  The 
Baha’i  teachings  prepare  men  for 
peace. 

Literature  Free  on  Request. 

BAHA’I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Wilmette,  Illinois 


South 

Carolina 


COVERAGE 

Counties  with  at  least 

20%  Coverage .  14 

Counties  with  at  least 
10-20%  Coverage .  10 


CIRCULATION 

1  90,367° 
I::!”/  I  93,284* 

You  can  axpact  immediate  and  di¬ 
rect  reiulti  when  you  uie  thii  power¬ 
ful  daily  combination  .  .  .  house 

to  house  coverage  in  the  city  tone 
and  excellent  coverage  throughout  the 
middle  24  counties  of  South  Carolina. 


Murcli  31.  IIMS,  .VIIC  .\u<lit 
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is  Toledo 

and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Ameriea^H  Great  \ewspapers~^ 

in  One  of  Amerieu^n  Great  Citien 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Americans  Great  Newspapers — in  One  of  Americans  Great  Cities 
REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH.  INC. 

MEMBCk  OF  AMCRICAN  NENSPAPFR  AOVERIISINC  NEIWORR 


The  combination  of  an  ideal  market  and  a  fine 
strong  newspaper  with  complete  coverage  deter¬ 
mined  The  Publication  Research  Service’s  selection 
of  Toledo  for 


The  AD  RATER  Service 


These  are  the  reasons,  too,  that  The  Toledo 
Blade  was  selected  by  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network  for  its  Advertising 
Penetration  Study. 


National  Advertisers  seeking  sound  test 
copy  conditions  will  find  The  Toledo  Market 
especially  well  suited. 


The  fact  that  The  Blade  conducts  THE 
TOLEDO  MONTHLY  GROCERY  IN¬ 
VENTORY  will  be  of  added  interest  to 
advertisers  of  grocery  products. 


I  No.  73  in  a  Series 

i 
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New  Goss  Presses  Install 


Continuous  Feed 
Ink  System  Aids 
Printing  Quality 

Variations  in  color  tone  are 
eliminated  by  the  Goss  Continu¬ 
ous  Feed  Ink  System  which  is  a 
standard  feature  on  Headliner 
presses.  It  assures  a  continuous, 
ev’en  ink  flow  under  all  conditions 
of  press  speed  without  sensitive 
regulation  of  adjusting  keys. 

Ink  is  fed  in  a  smooth  film  from 
fountain  to  printing  plates  with 
no  variation  regardless  of  speed. 
The  page  cut-off  eliminates 
change  of  feed  rollers  when  frac¬ 
tional  rolls  are  used.  This  feed 
mechanism  is  designed  so  that  no 
cams  or  levers  are  required,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
moving  parts  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance. 

An  inking  roller  throw-off  is 
also  included  for  interrupting  the 
feed  of  ink  into  the  distributing 
system  when  plating,  threading 
web,  or  registering  color.  Ink 
flooding  is  thus  avoided  and  there 
are  no  spoiled  copies.  Control  is 
furnished  by  a  single  lever  on 
each  unit. 


New  Features  Add 
News  Page  Sparkle 

More  than  177,000  St.  Louis 
area  families  depending  on  the 
Star-Times  daily  have  enjoyed  an 
increasingly  valuable  newspaper 
in  the  past  two  years  through  the 
addition  of  many  new  top  fea¬ 
tures. 

Boating,  aviation,  and  teen 
pages  are  now  weekly  specialties. 
Women's  pages  have  added  lead¬ 
ing  syndicate  stars  and  locally 
grown  “pullers”  such  as  a  daily 
prize  recipe  which  receives  hun¬ 
dreds  of  entries  a  month. 

New  local  columns  vary  from 
outdoor  sports  to  philosophic  dis¬ 
cussion  by  a  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  dean.  National  columns 
sparkle  with  names  like  Pearson, 
Grafton,  Stokes.  Mowrer,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Riesel. 

Additional  comics  have  been 
combined  into  two  full  entertain¬ 
ment  pages  daily. 


printing  periphery  and  assure 
quality  reproduction  at  high 
speeds. 

The  principle  of  tension  lock-up 
insures  increased  life  of  blankets 
and  plates  and  reduces  web 
breaks  so  that  net  production  is 
stepped  up  to  record  highs.  It  also 
introduces  an  added  safety  factor 
in  that  the  danger  of  plates  work¬ 
ing  loose  and  coming  off  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Such  a  possibility  with  the 
hazards  of  injuries,  damage  and 
delay  is  avoided.  Plates  stay  in 
place,  resisting  centrifugal  force 
and  the  tendency  to  buckle  across 
the  center  or  lift  on  either  side  of 
the  impression  line.  Tension- 
locked  plates  are  always  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cylinder  so  that 
plates  and  cylinder  become,  in 
effect,  a  single  element. 


Installation  of  new  Goss  Hsa 
they  occupy  had  been  left  ti 
building  was  constructed  in  1! 


New  Tension  Lock-up 

Plates  are  held  in  steady  tension 
on  the  cylinders  of  the  Star- 
Tivies’  new  Goss  presses.  Grip¬ 
ping  fingers  in  the  cylinder  en¬ 
gage  slots  in  the  ends  of  the  plate 
to  maintain  a  constantly  accurate 


Activities  Reach 
Thousands  Yearly; 
Accent  on  Youth 


Preloaded  Bearings 
Make  Smooth  Runs 
At  High  Speeds 

For  smooth  running  and  im¬ 
proved  printing  quality,  the  Goss 
Headliner  is  equipped  with  pre- 
loaded  Timken  bearings  on  the 
plate  and  impression  cylinders, 
folding  and  cutting  cylinders,  and 
unit  drive  shafts.  Two  bearings 
are  accurately  assembled  on  each 
journal,  all  clearance  removed 
and  compressed  under  a  load 
greater  than  any  load  which  will 
be  imposed  in  actual  operation. 

The  tapered  roller  construction 
absorbs  all  end  thrust  and  defi¬ 
nitely  locates  cylinders  and  gears 
in  fixed  running  positions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  side  frames.  With  print¬ 
ing  cylinders  mounted  in  pre- 
loaded  roller  bearings  and  form 
rollers  in  preloaded  ball  bearings, 
all  play  is  removed.  So-called 
stagger  marks  and  cylinder  and 
form  roller  vibration  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Precision  ball  bearings  are  used 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  press 
to  maintain  a  minimum  of  fric¬ 
tion.  All  bearings,  gearing,  vi¬ 
brating  motions,  and  drives 
operate  in  oil-tight  housings  to 
keep  out  dust  and  dirt. 


The  Star-Times  is  interested  J 
youth  —  and  St.  Louis  youth  ril 
sponds  with  a  lively  intereitiil 
Star-Times  activities.  j 

The  Star-Times  is  the  only&i 
Louis  newspaper  publishing  J 
teen  page.  More  than  36, Oil 
youngsters  now  take  part  dire« 
in  annual  Star-Times  activfl 
including  a  Junior  Town  Meifl 
broadcast  series  from  high  s^| 
auditoriums,  writing  awards, 
press  club,  a  learn-to-swim 
gram  in  which  1,256  boysS 
girls  passed,  a  science  faifl 
which  2,000  young  exhibitontfl 
part,  prep  football  and  basksM 
player  selections,  and  visitM 
schools  by  popular  colun^f 
“Uncle  Ray.” 

Many  more  thousands 
ents  and  friends  are  keenlj^^ 
terested  in  the  part  taken  bylH 
youngsters.  JH 

Reader  responsiveness  is 
in  many  fields  as  illustrated^ 
217,649  entries  in  a  Star-Tm 
pick-the-winners  $100  prize  fod 
ball  contest  last  year  and  a  stad; 
flow  of  over  50,000  pattern  ae 
needlework  orders  annually. 

During  the  past  year  the  SW- 
Times  received  the  Fontbomij 
College  award  for  journaliilifc 
merit,  based  to  a  large  extent  upefc 
its  youth  activities,  and  anothtlj 
award  from  the  St.  Louis  Junial 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  P 


Th«  modern  Star-Times  building  is  located  at  12th  and  Delmar,  one  of 
St.  Louis'  busiest  downtown  intersections. 


Thefi 
liner  ur 
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Star-Times  Expands  in  35  Years 
Under  Present  Ownership 

Although  the  St.  Louis  Star-  rights  over  Illinois  Terminal  Rail- 
Times  dates  back  to  1884,  its  big-  road  tracks  at  busy  12th  and 
gest  growth  has  come  since  1913  Delmar,  the  building  has  been 
when  John  C.  Roberts  purchased  constantly  improved  as  the  paper 
the  St.  Louis  Star.  grows,  the  latest  steps  being  air 

In  1932  came  purchase  of  the  conditioning  in  the  summer  of 
Times  followed  by  construction  1947  and  fluorescent  lighting  now 
of  St.  Louis’  most  modern  news-  being  installed  along  with  sound- 
paper  plant  in  1934.  Built  on  air  proofing  measures. 
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lei  For  St.  Louis  Star -Times 


8  Multi-Color  Headliner  Units, 
2  Pairs  of  Uni-Flow  Folders 
Give  Bigger  Printing  Capacity 


Two  huge  new  Goss  Multi-  spiral  bevel  gears  to  assure 
Color  Headliner  Presses  are  now  smooth,  quiet  operation  are  set  on 
in  and  running  at  the  St.  Louis  special  spring  mountings  so  that 
Star-Times.  This  equipment  is  vibration  is  virtually  elimi- 
the  latest  design  with  a  guaran-  nated.  Automatic  pressure  lubri- 
teed  60,000-per-hour  speed  and  cation  of  all  bearings  and  gear 
is  comprised  of  eight  streamlined,  meshing  points  is  provided  by  oil 
fully  enclosed  units  and  two  pairs  pumps  on  each  side, 
of  folders  with  fully  enclosed 
folder  mechanisms  operating  in  - 
The  full  I 

color  printing  with  reversing  I 
mechanisms  to  give  one,  two,  or  I 
three  colors  and  black  in  many  I  , 
positions  throughout  the  newspa-  I 
per.  Further  flexibility  for  color 
is  provided  by  eight  2-page  wide 
Goss  Portable  Color  Fountains.  A 
greater  color  positions 

also  made  by  the  un- 

These  presses  bal- 

power  and 


iMM  hat  b«en  completed  at  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  The  space  which 
,,,^1,  expansion,  complete  with  overhead  crane,  when  the  Star-Times 


Ptar- rimes  Ranks  High  in 
tiome  City  Advertising  Linage 

More  than  four-fifths  of  177,819  Times,  another  si 
ftar-Times  reader  families  live  ond,  and  three 
Lithin  the  St.  Louis  ABC  retail  During  1947,  34. 
tading  zone.  To  reach  this  com-  newspaper  displa 
[act,  responsive  market,  six  of  St.  Louis,  general 
he  fifteen  larger  daily  retail  ad-  bined,  appeare 
rertisers  in  St.  Louis  place  most  Times. 

If  their  daily  linage  in  the  Star- 


E.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  and  John  C.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Star-Times  vice-presidents,  start 
the  iirst  run. 


area  was  1,257,400  or  344,000  New  Equipment  at 

'“Si'Suis  u  thus  the  8th  largest  Star-Times  Azures 
city  in  the  nation  and  with  popu-  Ulean,  Unsp  Faper 
lation  on  the  east  side  of  the 

Mississippi  river  immediately  ad-  New  presses  are  only  part  of 
joining  and  elsewhere  within  the  an  extensive  Star-Times  program 
ABC  retail  trading  zone  added,  in  the  past  year  to  assure  readers 
the  present  total  for  the  St.  Louis  and  advertisers  clear  type  and 
“Sales  City”  is  well  over  a  million  bright  pictures  in  every  day’s 
and  a  half.  newspaper. 

St.  Louis  also  ranks  8th  in  the  One  of  the  first  steps  was  the 
nation  in  retail  sales  and  9th  in  installation  of  a  directomat,  fol- 

effective  buying  income  (Sales  lowed  by  autoshavers.  The  en- 

Management  estimate)  with  a  per  graving  department  was  likewise 
family  total  of  $5,171.  St.  Louis  modernized  by  the  addition  of  a 
industry  is  widely  diversified  and  large  strip  film  camera, 
the  area  is  near  the  top  in  classi-  Foster  Delivery 

fications  as  different  as  railroads  Faster  deliverv  was  achieved 
(second  in  U.S.)  meat  packing,  by  improvement  in  the  mailing 
shoes,  brewing,  electrical  machin-  room  including  a  new  conveyor 
chemicals.  belt  and  wire  bundle  tieing  ma¬ 

st.  Louis  IS  a  big  enough  mar-  chines, 
ket  to  make  real  advertising  ef-  Several  years  ago  the  Star- 
forts  worthwhile  and  profitable.  Times  streamlined  its  make-up 

featuring  crisp  Bodoni  headlines 
g  and  conveniently  arranged  sec¬ 

tions  which  have  been  constantly 
rk  .1  TV  1  1  1  improved  and  expanded. 

Papers  Neatly  Folded 

The  Uni-Flow  folders  on  the 
new  Star-Times  presses  deliver 
the  papers  neatly  and  accurately 
folded  with  the  folded  edge  for¬ 
ward.  This  reduces  conveyor  jam¬ 
ming,  eliminates  side  pans,  in¬ 
sures  an  accurate  count  and 
makes  for  easier  handling  and 
bundling.  The  folders  are 
equipped  with  automatic  choke 
r^eases  as  a  safety  feature. 


Axtbiant  press  room  foremen  W.  WIedemer  and  Fred  C.  Schoen,  fore¬ 
man  V.  Burger  and  production  manager  L.  J.  Chase  inspect  one  of  the 
first  copies  off  the  press. 

r  Mist  Miaainrr  misting  because  the  ink  feed  is 

.  uniform,  and  there  is  no  skidding 

of  rollers,  no  overfeeding.  Con- 
r  units  with  aisle  and  inside  v,  “ 

rds  keep  ink  mist  out  of  the  tinuous  ink  feeding  has  been 
isroom,  making  it  a  cleaner,  proved  a  superior  n^thod  ^nd  is 
e  healthful  place  to  work.  In  major  Goss  contribution  to  the 
ition,  the  Goss  Continuous  high  speed  production  of  quality 
d  Ink  System  minimizes  ink  printing. 


The  folding  mechanisms  are 
fully  enclosed.  The  gears  that  ro¬ 
tate  the  folding  blades  are  sealed 
m  an  oil-tight  housing  and  run 
immersed  in  oil.  These  gears  are 
thus  assured  continuous  lubrica¬ 
tion  and  are  insulated  from  paper 
dust  and  grit.  The  folding  blades 
provide  the  smooth,  positive  mo¬ 
tion  essential  for  accurate  folding. 


Rtpresented  Nationally  by  the  George  A.  AAcDevHt  Co. 
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ITU  IN  CONTEMPT 

FEDERAL  Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert  has 
found  the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  contempt  of  court  for  violating 
the  injunction  of  last  March.  In  other 
words,  ITU  has  been  found  in  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the  law  of  the  land 
— in  demanding  through  its  “form  con¬ 
tracts”  that  employers  become  a  party  to 
discrimination  against  non-union  men. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  contended  for 
more  than  a  year  that  the  ITU  has  been  in 
violation  of  federal  law  because  of  its  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  strike  policies.  This 
publication  has,  as  a  result,  been  castigated 
by  ITU  officers  for  “taking  the  publishers’ 
part.” 

Actually,  E  &  P  has  been  only  for  law 
and  order.  The  ITU  elected  to  ignore 
democratic,  judicial  processes  in  its  fight 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  preferred 
to  evade  the  law  and  fight  every  employer 
who  refused  to  help  the  union  do  so.  If 
every  union  opposed  to  the  T-H  Act  chose 
to  do  the  same  this  country  would  have 
been  in  the  worse  mess  it  has  ever  seen. 
Fortunately,  other  union  officials  with  more 
sanity  did  not  follow  the  anarchy  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  ITU  leaders — and  anarchy  it 
has  been,  a  disregard  for  authority. 

Considering  the  actions  of  the  ITU  chiefs 
in  the  last  15  months  and  their  almost  total 
disregard  of  the  Federal  Court’s  injunction, 
there  is  not  much  hope  that  this  contempt 
decree  will  have  any  sobering  effect  on 
them.  But  even  if  it  doesn’t  have  on  their 
leaders,  it  should  have  on  the  ITU  rank  and 
file. 

The  “no  contract”  policy  adopted  at  the 
1947  convention  has  brought  the  union 
nothing  but  grief.  It  was  sold  to  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates  and  the  union  members 
as  an  easy  way  to  “get  around”  the  law. 

But  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  found 
many  publishers  refusing  to  assist  the  un¬ 
ion  in  evading  the  law.  ’The  union  mem¬ 
bers  had  numerous  strikes  on  their  hands 
most  of  which  are  still  going  on.  ’They 
were  involved  in  endless  and  costly  litiga¬ 
tion  on  top  of  expensive  strike  activity. 
The  union’s  adventure  into  law  breaking 
has  cost  its  members  millions  of  dollars. 

Judge  Swygert  has  pointed  a  way  out 
of  the  mess  for  the  union.  How  the  ITU 
follows  the  sign  posts  remains  to  be  seen. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  PICTURES 

A  DENVER  POST  photographer  was 

roughed  up  and  his  camera  wrecked 
when  he  ignored  warnings  of  party  lead¬ 
ers  to  take  only  pictures  of  the  speakers 
at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  instead  followed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  city  desk  to  get  a  shot  of  the 
audience.  Fortunately,  the  cameraman 
got  his  picture  because  the  plate  holder 
had  not  been  damaged. 

Open  political  meetings  have  always 
been  the  subject  of  coverage  by  reporters 
and  photographers.  There  is  no  reason 
why  those  attending  Communist  Party 
meetings  should  have  any  immunity.  In 
fact,  the  spotlight  of  publicity  should  be 
played  even  more  brightly  on  them  now. 
We  hope  the  American  press  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  just  that. 


All  things  are  lawful  unto  Me,  but  all 
thngs  not  expedient:  all  things  are  lawful 
for  Me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  any. — Corinthians,  VI;  12. 


RICHARD  W.  LAWRENCE 

ONE  OF  God’s  Noblemen  passed  over  the 
Great  Divide  last  week  in  the  tragic 
death  of  Richard  W.  Lawrence,  for  many 
years  controlling  owner  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary  Printers’  Ink. 

Dick  Lawrence  was  an  outstanding 
American  who,  through  the  years,  by  his 
sense  of  fairness,  and  gentleness  of  spirit 
and  support  to  worthy  causes  of  a  civic, 
religious  and  philanthropic  nature  had  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity — 1200  of  whom  took  time  out  of 
a  busy  day  to  attend  his  funeral  services 
at  Christ  Church,  New  York. 

He  was  ever  an  advocate  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  conduct  of  our  great 
public  service  journals  and  will  be  great¬ 
ly  missed. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  and  to  his 
associates  on  Printers’  Ink.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  extends  this  sincere  expression  of 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

And  to  Dick — we  say — in  the  language 
of  his  Master — “Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant!” 


SYSTEM  ADS 

THE  ADVERTISING  Council’s  “Campaign 
for  a  Better  Understanding  of  the 
American  Economic  System”  is  now  under 
way.  First  ads  in  the  series  designed  for 
magazines  have  been  released.  Proof 
books  and  mats  of  newspaper  ads  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

Teamwork — the  coordinated  support  of 
all  media — will  count  most  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  No  single  medium  can  do  the  Job 
alone.  ’The  lack  of  understanding  of  our 
c-conomic  system  is  not  confined  to  the 
magazine  readers  or  radio  listeners,  to  the 
white  collar  workers  or  the  laborers — it 
is  spread  throughout  our  body  public.  It 
is  going  to  take  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  media  to  correct  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  now  held  by  many  and  they  must  be 
corrected  if  the  economic  system  that  made 
this  country  great  and  developed  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  the  living  in  the  world  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Other  media  have  expressed  their  in¬ 
terest  and  support.  The  newspapers  can 
be  counted  on  also.  If  they  can’t  see  the 
wisdom  in  devoting  space  or  finding  spon¬ 
sors  for  the  campaign,  publishers  need 
only  consider  their  own  interest,  their 
stake,  in  America. 


LATIN  AMERICA'S  PRESS 

F  ROM  Brazil  and  Argentina  come  reports 
of  restrictions  on  a  free  press  that 
have  an  ominous  ring. 

In  Brazil’s  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  i 
has  been  introduced  providing  heavy 
penalties  including  jail  sentences  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  false  or  malicious  news  items. 
Brazil  has  no  libel  laws  and  it  is  reported 
some  of  the  newspapers  have  abused  their 
freedom.  Some  legal  restraints  may  have 
been  called  for.  But  the  proposed  bill  ' 
goes  far  beyond  anything  proposed  in  this 
country  or  in  other  democratic  countries. 

It  prohibits  all  malicious  attacks  and 
the  printing  of  charges  against  civilian; 
the  government,  and  heads  of  the  state 
that  cannot  be  proved.  Such  a  broad  sta¬ 
tute  is  subject  to  abuse  by  sensitive  gov¬ 
ernments.  A  press  cannot  remain  free  if 
it  is  constrained  to  say  only  favorable 
things  about  its  government.  Under  this 
proposed  law  any  newspaperman  is  faced 
with  a  jail  sentence  if  he  dares  to  boldly 
criticize  officials  or  their  actions. 

In  Argentina  the  government  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  only  sure  method  of  making 
a  press  subservient — control  of  its  raw 
material. 

Through  tightening  of  bank  credits,  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  wage  and  labor  laws, 
intimidation  and  even  purchase  by  his 
wife  or  associates,  Peron  has  brought  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Argentine  press  to  its  knees. 
La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa  are  about  the 
only  independent  organs  remaining. 

By  executive  decree  Peron  has  limited 
the  number  of  newspaper  pages,  but  de 
dares  that  space  devoted  to  publication 
of  government  announcements,  communi¬ 
ques,  pictures  or  legal  advertising  does 
not  count.  La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa  thus 
were  automatically  cut  50%,  other  pro- 
Peron  papers  virtually  unaffected.  Peron 
has  found  out  the  surest  way  to  kill  off  an 
independent  press  is  to  cut  off  its  news¬ 
print. 

Which  brings  us  up  to  mobilization 
plans  being  blueprinted  in  Washington  in 
the  event  of  another  war  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  all  industries  including 

NEWSPRINT  CONTROL 

IT  IS  reliably  reported  to  us  that  ration¬ 
ing  regulations  are  being  drawn  up  for 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  media 
using  paper.  We  don’t  know  what  form 
these  rationing  proposals  are  in  but  we 
have  heard  some  concern  expressed  among 
newspapermen. 

Rationing  of  paper  during  the  last  war 
v/orked  exceedingly  well  without  undue 
hardship  to  publications  large  or  small 
because  of  the  experienced  newspaper 
and  magazine  men  who  sat  on  the  indus¬ 
try  advisory  boards  to  the  WPB.  ’They 
spotted  crackpot  schemes  proposed  by  the 
lower  echelons  in  government,  prevented 
further  cuts  when  they  were  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  generally  insured  all  publica¬ 
tions  a  workable  rationing  system. 

We  hope  the  Washington  planners,  in 
the  event  rationing  becomes  necessary, 
will  not  overlook  the  advantages  of  simi¬ 
lar  advisory  boards,  not  only  for  news¬ 
print  but  for  all  industries. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  THOMPSON,  sistant  to  General  Manager 
who  has  been  a  newspaper-  Mary  McClung  in  charge  of  la- 
man  for  more  than  half  a  cen-  bor  relations  on  the  New  York 
tury,  has  retired  as  editor  of  the  Post  Home  News.  During  the 
Wyoming  State  Tri-  war  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
bune.  He  will  be  editor-emeritus,  attached  to  SHAEF  as  man- 
Thompson  began  in  1897.  when  power  officer.  He  has  also 
he  conducted  the  Wyoming  de-  served  on  the  New  York  State 
partment  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Gloria  Stokes,  for  several 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of  years  associated  in  the  news,  ad- 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-  vertising  and  circulation  depart- 
Tribune,  has  presented  a  clinic  ments  of  the  Stoughton  (Wis. ) 
camera  to  the  Lawrence  General  Courier-Hub,  has  resigned  to  en- 
Hospital  as  a  gift  from  the  ter  other  fields. 

Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  Ralph  Redmond  and  Bruce 
Carter  H.  White,  vicepresi-  Maynes,  display  advertising 
dent  and  counsel  of  the  Meriden  salesmen  formerly  with  the 
(Conn.)  Record,  won  a  two-to-  North  Hollywood  (Calif. i  Val- 
one  victory  in  the  Republican  ley  Times,  have  joined  the  Los 
primary  for  the  State  Senator  Angeles  Mirror. 
nomination.  He  defeated  Francis  Herbert  L.  Reed,  former  pub- 
R.  Danaher,  five-term  mayor  of  Usher  of  the  Tellville  (Calif.) 
Meriden.  Ledger,  has  joined  the  advertis- 

Leigh  Danenberg,  editor  and  ing  staff  of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.) 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeport  Daily  Review. 

(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  arrived  Bond  Pope,  formerly  in  the 
in  Frankfurt.  CJermany,  last  classified  departments  of  the 
week  on  the  first  leg  of  a  seven-  lqj  Angeles  Times  and  also  the 
week  European  reportorial  tour  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen,  is 
He  is  filing  back  stories  and  will  new  classified  manager  of  Bur- 
confer  on  the  continent  with  bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 

Fred  Hechinger,  a  Herald  roving  „ _ _  _ _ 

Patrick  Gillin  is  new  mem- 
correspondent.  jjgj.  jjj  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  Review  local  advertising  staff, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  GilUn  formerly  sold  advertising 
returned  last  week  from  a  com-  for  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 
bined  vacation  and  business 

trip  in  Europe.  < 

Henry  P.  Slane,  son  of  Carl  In  the  Editorial  RoomS 
Slane.  publisher  of  the  Peoria  - 

(HI.)  Journal  and  Transcript,  ALFRED  CHEVAL.  assistant 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  news  editor  in  the  Associated 
paper,  succeeding  his  father,  press’  Brussels  bureau  since  De- 
who  becomes  president  and  pub-  cember,  1945,  has  been  promoted 
lisher.  to  acting  chief  of  bureau  suc- 

C.  M.  Bomberger.  president  ceeding  Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson 
and  publisher  of  the  Jeannette  who  is  transferring  to  Paris. 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch  was  recent-  George  V.  Fraser,  former  bu 
ly  elected  chairman  of  a  group  reau  manager  of  British  United 
of  Republican  publishers  in  Press  in  Montreal,  has  beer 
Pennsylvania  to  succeed  Charles  named  m.  e.  of  the  weekly 
P.  Howe,  president  and  pub-  Montreal  (Que.)  The  Ensign. 
lisher  of  the  Tarentum  Valley  p  jj  pqwell.  New  York  cor 

respondent  of  the  London  Star 
Amon  G.  Carter.  Jr.,  treasurer  has  been  elected  president  of  thi 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  Foreign  Press  Association. 
Telegram,  took  a  first  prize  at  ji^beut  Lawrence,  Schenec 

(N.  Y.)  Gazette,  heads  thi 
lisher.  Tarentum  Valley  News,  newly  organized  Schenectadj 
Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  edi-  Press  Club,  with  Robert  Riche 
tor  of  the  Richmond  ( Va.)  News  Union-Star,  as  vicepresident. 
Leader  and  author,  has  been  se-  Marion  Bozzone  has  joinei 
lected  to  receive  the  1948  gold 
medal  of  achievement  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Virginia.  I 


.  .  .  acknowledged 
America’s  leading 
book  reviewer. 
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Harry  Hansen's 
prestige  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact 
that  publishers,  as  a 
rule,  quote  his  favor¬ 
able  comments  above 
those  of  all  other 
I  critics. 


staff  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

Donald  C.  Cie- 
BER,  University 
of  Colorado 
graduate  and 
formerly  sports  editor  for  the  | 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph  Bulletin. 

Clarence  Daigle  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald.  Daigle,  who 
came  to  Birmingham  from  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal, 
formerly  was  on  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald  Post 
and  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item. 

Jack  Lacy  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  copy  desk  to  re¬ 
place  E.  L.  Holland,  editorial 
writer,  who  has  received  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Hansen  keeps  news¬ 
paper  readers  up-to- 
date  on  the  latest 
books  with  crisp, 
forceful  comment. 


Released  three  times 
weekly,  2  or  3  re¬ 
views  in  each  release. 
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WALKER  G.  MULLIGAN,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  graduate 
and  former  junior  ad  manager 
of  the  Daily  Illini,  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  ad  department  of 
the  Cairo  ( Ill. )  Evening  Citizen. 

Joe  Ingle,  for  12  years  in  the 
classified  advertising  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post,  has 
been  named  assistant  manager. 

He  also  worked  on  ad  staffs  at 
the  Dayton  (O.)  News,  Dayton 
Herald-Journal,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
free  Press  and  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune. 

Bwnche  Fairbanks  is  newest 
addition  to  the  Cincinnati  (O. ) 
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*‘1  just  stand  here  and  get  material  for  my  chit-chat  column." 


Personals 

continued  from  page  39 


J.  F,  Rothermel,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Birmingham 
( Ala. )  News,  has  been  named 
book  editor,  replacing  Da.  Cecil 
E.  Abernethy,  resigned  because 
of  added  duties  on  the  faculty  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College. 

John  Carruth,  member  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial- 
Appeal  since  1942,  has  been 
named  church  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Aubrey  Ballard. 

Roger  A.  Valdes,  Jr.,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Jennings  ( La. ) 
Jeff  Davis  Parish  News,  has  left 
the  job  to  re-enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

George  Hawkins,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  joined  the  radio  and 
public  relations  department  of 
the  paper.  Taking  over  the  real 
estate  editing  is  Ansel  Grey, 
formerly  on  the  copy  desk. 

Chester  Seltzer,  son  of  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post.  He  former- 
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ly  was  a  rewrite  with  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Freda  Stolpher,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  McAllen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Evening  Monitor,  has 
taken  a  reporting  job  with  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News. 

Jody  Howison  has  returned  to 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  wo¬ 
man’s  page  with  her  column  for 
teen-agers  and  also  will  teach  at 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Joan  Wilson  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Elmer  Heitkemper 
in  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  lib¬ 
rary. 

Clyde  Hostetter  of  Holton, 
Kan.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  as 
a  reporter-photographer.  He  was 
graduated  last  June  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Joe  Hoffmann,  former  cam¬ 
eraman-reporter  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  ( W.  Va.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register. 

James  Hill,  graduate  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  reportorial  staff 
at  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Bolton  House,  formerly  of 
Logan,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Betty  Cass  has  resigned  as 
columnist  of  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  after  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  nearly  20  years. 

Richard  Fryklund,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  has  left  the  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Capital  News  to  become 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Neil  Mold,  1948  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  has  joined 
the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital 
News. 

Park  Irvine.  1948  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  is  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Francis  Butala,  1948  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

Alan  Olson  and  James  E. 
Kelley,  1948  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  graduates,  are  new  staff 
members  on  the  Winono  ( Minn. ) 
Republican-Herald.  Olson  spent 
the  summer  working  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jules  Steele, 
movie  critic  and 
writer  for  the 
St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dig- 
patch  &  Pioneer 
Press  since  1939, 
has  resigned 
and  will  retire 
in  San  Diego, 

Calif.  He  was 
a  professional 
musician  before 
starting  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the 
Springfield  Illin¬ 
ois  State  Register  in  1907.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Dispatch  Pion¬ 
eer  Press  he  worked  for  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press 
and  Telegram. 

Marion  Koch,  Sheboygan 
(Wis. )  Daily  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Wo¬ 


men’s  Press  Association  at  the 
convention  held  at  Green  Bay. 

George  Nelson,  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  graduate, 
has  been  added  to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News. 

Ed  Haroldsen,  manager  of  the 
Boise,  Ida.,  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  has  joined 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News  city  staff. 

Milt  Hollstein  has  resigned 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  city  staff  to  enter 
the  graduate  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  until  recent¬ 
ly  managing  editor  of  the  Poca¬ 
tello  (Ida.)  Post, has  rejoined  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Liddle  was  city  editor  of 
the  Deseret  News  before  leaving 
to  help  establish  the  Pocatello 
Post  last  December. 

Paul  Paulsen  has  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  photography  staff. 

Clifton  Thompson,  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Earaminer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

J.  D.  Holmes,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lewistown 
(Mont.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  AP  at  Helena. 

Elizabeth  Youmans  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Boise  Ida¬ 
ho  Daily  Statesman  as  a  night 
reporter. 

Jack  Anderson  has  resigned  as 
reporter  for  the  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  of  the  Idaho  Fish 
and  Game  department. 

Carl  Maskey,  garden  expert 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Prim¬ 
rose  Society. 

Don  Woodman,  former  farm 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
has  been  named  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Purchasing 


News,  a  monthly  publication. 

Bailey  V.  Williams,  for  42 
years  with  the  Associated  Press, 
41  of  them  in  the  Seattle  oEBce, 
retired  Oct.  1. 

Frank  Pope,  m.e.  for  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  (Calif.)  Reporter  “oil 
and  on’’  for  the  past  18  years, 
has  resigned.  He  has  been  i 
newspaperman  for  50  years,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

John  Hunt,  Los  Angeles  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  -  News;  Anna 
Marie  Stern,  part-time  society 
assistant,  and  Nelson  Tiffany, 
photographer  for  the  same 
paper,  joined  the  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Mirror. 

Charles  Wathey,  court  re 
porter  in  Los  Angeles  for  Oie 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Preu, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angela 
(Calif)  Mirror. 

Neil  Clemens,  photographer 
for  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

Paul  Bryson  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Quebec  (Que.) 
Chronical  -  Telegraph  editorial 
staff. 


Wedding  Bells 


Nancy  Hendrick  and  Jos 
Russo,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  reporters,  in  Fair- 
field,  Conn.,  Oct.  3. 

Sam  Pope  Brewer,  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  Nev 
York  Times,  and  Eleanor  C. 
Kearns,  in  Paris,  France,  Oct.  8. 

Hanna  Aids  UNESCO 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  —  Michael  R 
Hanna,  general  manager  of  the 
Cornell  University’s  WHCU, 
will  go  to  Paris  this  month  as 
public  relations  consultant  to 
the  UNESCO  radio  program 
committee.  He  will  advise  reiP 
resentatives  of  radio  from  18 
nations  in  their  planning  for  a 
world-wide,  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation.  He  formerly  worked  in 
Europe  as  a  newspaperman. 
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Four-A  Members  Told 
Clients  Expect  More 


CHICAGO  —  Members  of  the 

Central  Council  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  were  told  here  Oct.  8 
that  agency  people  must  show 
a  “sense  of  confidence  in  their 
own  adulthood”  and  do  their 
part  in  giving  business  an  eth¬ 
ical  foundation. 

The  group  also  received  a 
challenge  from  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  to  help 
their  clients  do  a  better  job  of 
merchandising  at  the  retail 
level. 

Agency  executives  were  urged 
to  acquire  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  behavior  in  order 
to  get  better  advertising  results. 

Burnett  Delivers  Indictment 

Leo  Burnett,  president  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
livered  a  follow-up  report  on 
the  study  by  Elmo  Roper  con¬ 
cerning  what  management 
thinks  of  the  advertising  agency. 
Burnett  stated  the  Roper  report 
showed  that  advertising  itself 
has  grown  in  importance,  dig¬ 
nity  and  stature. 

“The  business  we’re  in  seems 
to  be  more  highly  regarded  than 
the  people  in  it,”  asserted  Bur¬ 
nett,  who  cited  six  criticisms  of 
advertising  agencies,  as  revealed 
in  the  Roper  study,  namely: 

( 1 )  We  are  not  enough  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  basic  problems; 

(2)  Our  thinking  begins  and 
ends  with  advertising;  (3)  We 
are  salesmen  first  and  foremost; 

(4)  We  are  primarily  interested 
in  increasing  appropriations; 

(5)  We  are  long  on  promises — 
short  on  delivery;  (6)  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  are  people  who  have  to 
be  Indulged. 

“Our  business,”  said  Burnett, 
“too  often  has  been  regarded 
as  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
college  boys  between  sowing 
their  wild  oats  and  sobering  up 
on  big  business.” 

Suggests  Three  Steps 

Burnett  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps  be  taken  to  reverse 
management's  current  thinking 
about  agencies’  lack  of  interest 
in  their  clients’  business: 

( 1 )  To  absorb  the  spirit  and 
objectives  of  management  and 
make  them  understandable;  (2) 
to  give  purpose  to  enterprise; 

(3)  to  ^ve  the  business  a  new 
motivating  expression,  related 
to  moral  values  and  human  wel¬ 
fare  in  a  modern  society. 

Must  Understand  Business 

“I  think  that  all  too  often 
we,  as  advertising  men,  contrive 
to  set  up  an  artistic  and  profes¬ 
sional  barrier  between  our 
clients  and  ourselves,”  he  con- 


Is  This  Irony? 

Sign  which  appeared  in 
Olney  tailor  shop  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  Annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Week:  “We  believe  in 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  For 
every  three  suits  we  dry  clean 
we  give  one  free  press." 


tinued.  “We  come  in  with  flip- 
over  easels,  slide  films,  movies 
and  recordings.  We  have  mar¬ 
ket  statistics  and  consumer 
trends  all  done  up  on  neat  ex¬ 
hibits.  We  have  comprehen¬ 
sive  layouts,  media  analyses, 
well-reasoned  copy  themes  and 
pretested  premiums.  But  all  too 
often,  I  think,  we  fail  to  bring 
with  us  a  few  simple  ideas  that 
reveal  a  deep-down  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  business.” 

Burnett  suggested  that  agency 
executives  ask  each  of  their 
key  people  to  write  a  summary 
of  management  planning  on  each 
of  his  accounts.  “When  these 
memos  come  back  to  us  I  think 
we  may  be  surprised  how  large¬ 
ly  they  deal  with  routine  mat¬ 
ters  and  fragmentary  policies 
and  how  little  they  reflect  the 
heart-beat  of  the  front  office,” 
he  declared. 

“We  have  been  all  too  will¬ 
ing  to  put  ourselves  a  step  be¬ 
low  business,”  said  Burnett. 
“Now  we  are  faced  with  condi¬ 
tions  that  almost  call  for  a  town 
hall  meeting  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  America  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  brains  of  America  that 
does  away  with  thick  walls, 
plate-glass  and  mahogany  tables 
and  gets  down  to  cases  on  a  hu¬ 
man  basis  of  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding.” 

Urges  Better  Merchandising 

Alex  Rogers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Libby,  MicNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  urged  4-A’s  to  take 
steps  to  get  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  established  by  agen¬ 
cies  generally. 

Rogers  cited  an  ANA  survey 
which  showed  a  general  lack  of 
voluntary  merchandising  service 
on  the  part  of  many  agencies. 
He  suggested  that  agencies  as¬ 
sign  able  personnel  to  the  job 
of  creating  practical,  down-to- 
earth  merchandising  aids,  stat¬ 
ing: 

“Keep  in  mind  it  is  not  what 
advertising  will  do  for  the  deal¬ 
er,  but  what  he  can  do  with  it.” 

Toni  Story  Told 

“The  Fabulous  Story  of  Toni” 
was  told  by  R.  Nelson  W.  Har¬ 
ris,  president  of  the  Toni  Co. 
He  told  how  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  market  by  market,  paved 
the  way  for  consumer  accep¬ 
tance  of  Toni,  a  product  which 
today  has  an  over  all  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  of  $7,500,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000  is  spent  on  ra¬ 
dio  programs.  Harris  also 
stressed  the  value  of  merchan¬ 
dising  at  the  local  level,  plus 
store  clerk  conferences  to  get 
saleswomen  in  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  use  the  prc^uct 
and  to  recommend  it  personally 
to  customers. 

F.  Barry  Ryan,  Jr.,  president 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  told 
his  agency  colleagues  “you  have 
to  know  human  behavior  before 
you  start  research.” 

Study  Human  Reactions 

“The  best  way  to  forecast 
people’s  reactions  Is  to  study 
people,”  he  said.  “Study  them 
as  human  beings,  not  just  as  re- 


Maury  Quits  Collier's 

Reuben  Maury,  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  News,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  he  had  re¬ 
signed  as  an  editorial  writer 
for  Collier's  magazine. 

"I  have  been  writing  for 
Collier's  for  just  10  years," 
Maury  said.  “The  weekly 
deadline,  on  top  of  my  daily 
chore,  got  too  tough,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  quit." 


sponders  to  advertising.  Study 
how  they  react  to  all  the  factors 
in  life,  and  you  have  the  best 
basis  for  predicting  their  re¬ 
action  to  the  one  factor  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Specifically,  study 
their  response  to  those  factors 
which  more  or  less  parallel  ad¬ 
vertising  and  which  compete 
with  advertising  for  people’s 
attention. 

“Such  factors  include  the  ed¬ 
itorial  content  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  the  non  commercial 
parts  of  radio,  movies,  sports 
and  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  Study  hu¬ 
man  nature,  as  shown  by  hu¬ 
man  preference  for  such  diver¬ 
sions.  For  advertising’s  first 
job  is  to  win  people’s  attention 
in  competition  with  all  other 
things  they  are  offered  to  read, 
to  look  at  and  to  listen  to.  If 
you  know  human  behavior  in 
general,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
predict  its  response  in  any  one 
special  situation.” 

Ryan  cited  the  introduction  of 
comic  strip  advertising  in  the 
late  ’20’s  as  an  example  of 
sound  advertising  technique,  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  comic  strip 
was  a  proved  device  before  it 
was  adopted  by  advertising,  and 
it  was  proved  by  tests  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  advertising, 
he  added. 

Discuss  Agency  Commission 

Possibility  that  agencies  may 
be  reaching  a  point  where  the 
ISrf  agency  commission  paid  by 
media  will  not  be  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  to  agencies  under 
present  inflationary  trends,  was 
hinted  in  the  brief  remarks  of 
Thomas  D’A.  Brophy,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the 
4-A  board.  Brophy  remarked: 
“I  know  that  if  we  didn’t  have 
the  commission  system,  we 
wouldn’t  be  adequately  compen¬ 
sated,”  adding  he  didn’t  know 
how  long  agencies  can  continue 
on  the  15%  basis.  Brophy  as¬ 
serted  that  whether  it  be  15,  17 
or  17V&%  commission,  agencies 
must  be  the  ones  to  determine 
the  basis  of  their  compensation. 
■ 

W.  E.  Peters  Heads 
San  Francisco  AANR 

San  Francisco  —  William  E. 
Peters,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  is  newly  elected  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

R.  S.  Nicholson,  West-Holliday 
Co.,  was  elected  vicepresident 
with  Phil  Gilstrap,  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  secretary,  and  Vernon  Haw¬ 
ley,  George  Close,  Inc.,  treas¬ 
urer.  Ralph  E.  De  Motte,  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director. 


Monroe  Times 
50  Years  Old- 
Plant  Improved 

Monroe,  Wis. — The  Monroe 
Evening  Times  observed  its 
golden  anniversary  this  week  in 
a  newly  remod¬ 
eled  and  redeco¬ 
rated  building, 
its  home  for  25 
years. 

The  occasion 
was  especially 
gratifying  to  the 
publisher,  Em¬ 
ery  A.  Odell, 
when  he  re¬ 
called  how  the 
public  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  $25,- 
000  bond  issue  ^  , 

in  1922  to  fi- 
nance  the  newspaper’s  building. 

Prospective  purchasers  asked 
then  what  the  building  might 
be  suitable  for,  in  the  event 
the  newspaper  went  out  of 
business.  Odell  replied  the 
plant  was  suitable  for  a  bank 
whenever  the  Times  was 
through  with  it.  The  bank  han¬ 
dling  the  bond  issue  has  since 
been  merged  with  another,  but 
the  bonds  have  all  been  retired. 

During  the  last  year,  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  plant,  even  to  a 
noise-deadening  ceiling  through¬ 
out  the  main  floor. 

In  honor  of  the  golden  jubilee, 
the  Times  published  a  24-page 
tabloid  section,  minus  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Since  1931,  the  Monroe  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  Mr.  Odell  as  pres¬ 
ident;  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt, 
part-owner  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  vicepresident,  and  Lena 
M.  Conrad,  secretary-treasurer. 
Last  January,  Edmund  C.  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  elected  secretary.  He 
is  associate  publisher. 

■ 

Registered  Vote 
Fixes  GOP  Budget 

Portland,  Ore. — Oregon  news¬ 
papers  can  expect  a  little  more 
revenue  from  advertising  placed 
by  the  Republican  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  than  radio  and 
outdoor  will  receive.  The  bud¬ 
get  as  set  up  will  run  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000  for  the  1948 
campaign.  Portland’s  two  daily 
papers,  the  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian,  are  scheduled  to  get 
approximately  150  inches  apiece. 

"The  publicity  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Philip  N.  Bladine,  of  the 
McMinnville  Telephone-Regis¬ 
ter,  and  the  George  W.  McMur- 
phey  Advertising  agency  have 
paraphrased  the  old  J.  Stirling 
Getchell  slogan  for  Chrysler 
and  Plymouth  —  “Look  at  All 
Three.”  As  a  direct  departure 
from  tub-thumping  for  Republi¬ 
can  candidates,  the  advertising 
invites  the  voters  to  look  at  ALL 
of  the  candidates  and  then 
‘Vote  for  the  Best  Man.” 

The  advertising  money  has 
been  divided  and  will  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  each  county  in  almost 
exact  proportion  to  the  number 
of  registered  voters  within  the 
county. 
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Are  you  Short-Changing 

the  Customers? 


editor 


YOU’RE  IMPORTANT,  you're  BIG. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  your  circulation  is  3,000 
or  3,000,000;  you’re  a  vital  public  information 
medium. 

You  have  a  large  two-way  responsibility — to  your 
readers  and  to  your  advertisers. 

You’re  in  touch  with  your  readers  every  day.  You 
inform  them,  advise  them,  discuss  problems  with 
them.  They  believe  in  you. 

But,  are  you  as  close  to  your  advertisers?  Do  they 
know  you  well  enough?  Remember,  they  represent, 
among  other  things,  a  bulwark  against  your  rising 
wages  and  production  costs.  They  are  the  life  blood 
of  your  newspaper. 

Let  them  know  that  lliey  are  important,  too.  Keep 


them  posted  on  the  vital,  ever-changing  facts  and 
figures  of  your  market.  Show  them  how  they  can 
reap  more  profits  in  your  area;  win  more  dealers; 
do  better  merchandising;  obtain  more  buyers. 

YOU  CAN  GET  CLOSER  to  your  advertisers  with 
a  dominant,  intensive  promotion  program — a  job  that 
tells  them  and  sells  them.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
you’ll  be  cultivating  new  friends  for  the  future.  Re¬ 
member,  new  advertisers  aren’t  created  in  a  week  or 
a  month  .  .  .  they  take  time. 

Look  at  your  promotion  now.  Are  you  short-chang¬ 
ing  your  advertisers  or  are  you  doing  a  job  you’re 
proud  of?  Are  you  using  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
all  the  good  it  can  do  you?  Don’t  forget,  E  &  P  is 
the  newspaper  about  newspapers — where  your  best 
advertisers  and  the  important  newspaper  spenders 
will  read  about  you  first. 


ServiecH  your  present  customers  .  .  . 
4^  euttivutes  new  triends  lor  the  tuture. 
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AP  Pix  Takes  Ball  Fans 
Right  onto  the  Field 


By  James  L  CoUings 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  lift¬ 
ed  its  photo  coverage  of  the 
World  Series  out  of  the  ordinary, 
it’s-been-done-before  class  with 
two  cameras:  the  K-25,  or  se¬ 
quence  camera,  and  a  big  ber¬ 
tha  with  a  60-inch  lens. 

The  pictures  made  by  these 
instruments,  both  in  Boston  and 
Cleveland,  gave  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  the  im¬ 
pression  they  were  right  on  top 
of  the  plays. 

Yerrout! 

Real  baseball  fans  every¬ 
where  felt  the  swish  of  the  bat 
and  heard  Boudreau  shout  at 
Bill  Stewart,  umpire,  “He’s  out, 
I  tell  ya!” 

This  intimacy  was  especially 
established  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture,  made  by  Harry  Har¬ 
ris  and  showing  Tommy  Holmes 
of  the  Braves  taking  a  high  and 
wide  one  from  Bob  Feller  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  sequence 
shots  of  the  much-disputed 
eighth-inning  play  in  the  open¬ 
ing  game  in  which  the  Boston 
catcher,  Phil  Masi,  was  nearly 
picked  off  second  base  by  the 
very  same  Feller. 

“Harris,”  said  an  AP  spokes¬ 
man,  “was  more  than  500  feet 
away  from  home  plate  when  he 
made  his  picture.  He  had  to 
contend  with  center-field  bleach¬ 
er  spectators  and  other  discom¬ 
forts. 

“It  was  the  first  time  the  60- 
inch  lens  camera  was  used  from 
the  bleachers.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  innovation  in  the  use 
of  this  big  bertha.  It's  certainly 
not  a  new  camera  by  any  means. 
We’ve  used  it  during  the  last  10 
years  on  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  for  football  games.” 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  explained  that  the  60 
has  an  imported  lens,  “with  the 
camera  built  around  it.” 

The  Camera  Moves 

“You  focus  with  the  entire 
camera,”  he  said.  ‘The  lens  is 
permanently  mounted.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  the  camera  moves  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lens.  We  shipped  it 
to  Cleveland  before  the  first 
game  (in  Boston)  because  we 
thought  we  could  get  better  re¬ 
sults  there." 

John  Lindsay,  veteran  of  12 
years  with  AP,  came  up  with 
the  exclusive  and  excellent  se¬ 
quence  shots.  Even  the  movie- 
men  missed  out  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  hot  piece  of  bas^alla- 
nia.  His  reward:  a  $250  bonus. 

Lindsay  later  told  his  associ¬ 
ates: 

“I  saw  the  guy  (Masi)  start 
back  (to  second  base)  and 
started  shooting.  Anything  can 
happen  in  a  game  and  I  wasn’t 
going  to  take  any  chances.” 

The  K-25  runs  off  approxi¬ 
mately  three  pictures  i)er  sec¬ 
ond  and  takes  a  four-by-five- 
inch  roll  film.  For  this  particu¬ 
lar  play,  he  operated  the  cam¬ 
era  at  250th  of  a  second  at  f.8. 


some  220  feet  from  second  base. 
The  K-25,  developed  by  Becker 
three  years  ago,  has  a  14-inch 
lens  and  is  powered  by  three 
small  storage  batteries. 

Grandstand  Comment 

There  isn’t  room  here,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  reproduce  Lindsay’s 
panel  of  pictures.  But  there’s 
room,  perhaps,  for  a  five-cent, 
grandstand  comment.  Although 
the  pictures  show  Masi’s  out  by 
the  length  of  several  bottles  of 
your  favorite  beer,  the  camera 
could  be  wrong — a  little  matter 
of  angle. 

How-so-be-it,  these  pictures, 
and  the  pitching  shot,  received 
page-one  attention  in  many 
places. 

“They  got  extensive  play  and 
drew  enthusiastic  comment,” 
say  the  men  who  know  at  AP. 


The  Latest  Flash 

GRAFLEX  and  Kalart  have 

sent  in  their  latest  fiashes-on 
flash. 

First,  Graflex: 

The  company  reports  that  it 
has  designed  a  “radically  im¬ 
proved  flash  unit  to  simplify  all 
flash  photography  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy  solutions  to  even  the 
most  complex  flashing  lighting 
problems.” 

Many  Improvements 

The  unit,  called  the  Graflite, 
consists  of  either  a  two  or  three¬ 
cell  battery  case  with  single¬ 
cell  extension  units  which  can 
be  built  up  to  accommodate  any 
reasonable  number  of  batteries, 
and  has  these  improvements: 

1.)  light  aluminum  tubing 
and  shockproof  plastic  fittings; 
2.)  construction  permitting  rap¬ 
id  interchange  of  five-inch  and 
seven-inch  refiector  heads;  3.) 
five  outlets  on  battery  case;  4.) 
simple  mounting  and  hook-up 
arrangement  of  two  battery 
cases; 

Five.)  choice  of  conventional 
solenoid  synchronization  or  syn¬ 
chronization  with  manually  re¬ 
leased  built-in  shutter  contacts; 
6. )  release  switch  protected 
against  accidental  firing,  and  so 
on. 

Now  Kalart: 

The  new  master  flash  unit, 
claims  Kalart,  is  intended  for 
press-type  cameras  with  syn¬ 
chronize  shutters  and  is  fully 
insulated  against  battery  cor¬ 
rosion  and  accidental  firing  of 
flash  bulbs. 

The  unit  is  quickly  attached 
and  locks  firmly  to  the  mount¬ 
ing  plate  of  the  Kalart  range 
finder.  A  connecting  cord  plugs 
into  the  two-pin  connectors  on 
the  shutter  and  the  six-inch 
paraplanatic  reflector  is  adjust¬ 
able  for  all  size  screw-based 
bulbs. 

Another  feature,  say  Kalart- 
men,  is  the  outlet  for  connecting 
the  Kalart  focuspot  for  auto¬ 
matic,  accurate  focusing  through 
the  Kalart  range  finder.  Also,  a 


“Ball  one!"  from  more  than  500 
feet  away. 


standard  plug  is  built  into  the 
battery  case,  thus  permitting  the 
use  of  extensions  for  side  light¬ 
ing  and  multiple  flash. 


Shutter  Shorts 

PAUL  A.  QUEENAN  of  the 

Boston  (Mass.)  Record-Amer- 
ican  recently  won  first  prize  in 
the  Cigar  Institute  of  America’s 
news  photography  contest.  The 
winning  shot,  “The  Spark  Is 
Gone,”  showed  Eddie  (The 
Brat)  Stanky  of  the  Boston 
Braves  looking  dejectedly  at  his 
broken  ankle.  Other  winners 
were:  Spot  News — Jess  Strait, 
New  York  Daily  Mirror;  Com¬ 
munity — Matthews  Black,  New 
York  Journal- American-  Person¬ 
ality — Paul  Schmick,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star;  Junior  Execu¬ 
tive  Type — Edward  Miayer,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 

Larry  Dainelli  has  left  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

Princeton  University  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Assn, 
it  has  “overhauled  its  photo¬ 
graphic  policy  and  for  the  first 
time  is  permitting  accredited 
cameramen  to  operate  from  the 
sidelines  as  well  as  from  the  top 
deck  of  the  press  stand.” 

George  Alexanderson,  New 
York  Times  staffer  in  China 
for  the  past  five  years,  now 
lives  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  and  has 
a  much  smaller  beat — the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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blanketing  ricb, 
central  Ohio 


If  you  wont  to  sell,  or  sell  men, 
in  central  Ohio  —  and  statistic 
prove  that  it  is  one  of  Americoi 
best  markets  —  then  there’s  m 
outstanding  advertising  medium... 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  blonkeh  i 
12-county  retail  trading  zone  a 
no  other  newspaper  does.  On  Hn 
basis  of  latest  circulation  ond  pop¬ 
ulation  figures,  the  Dispotch  is  yo« 
best  way  to  reach  the  people  if 
those  12  counties: 


Madison  . 49 

Delawore 

Pickoway  . 33 

Union  .. 

Fairfield  . -.21 

Fayette  . 


ramily  CevitOft 

Dally 

tvnUw 

.95% 

.49 

54 

.43 

51 

.33 

51 

.28 

39 

.21 

55 

.20 

46 

.18 

51 

.17 

37 

.14 

11 

.13 

22 

.13 

25 

licking  . 

Knox  ... 

Morrow  . 

Hocking 
Perry  . . 

—  and,  in  Greater  Columbus  Gl) 
Zone,  there’s  nothing  like  it  - 
93.7%  of  the  105,645  fomilie 
receive  the  Dispatch  daily. 

Let  the  Dispatch  do  your  bi) 
job  right  in  central  Ohio! 


COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 


Ohio  s  Greofesf 
Home  Newspaper 

National  Representative!: 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

New  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit, 

Lot  Artgelei.  San  Fronciico 
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Outstanding  Design  Quaiities,  featuring 

if  Versatility 
if  Dependability 
if  Simplicity 

FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  SEE  YOUR  GRAFLEX  DEALER 


GRAFLEX,  INC.  ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Nm*  Yerli  Salas  aad  Sarvica  Officas— SO  RockafaHar  Plaza  •  Wastara  Dhrlalaii- 304S  Wllshk-a  Bhrd.,  Las  Ragalas 
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SYNDICATES 

A  Cartooning  Couple 
Works  by  the  Radio 


By  Carle  Hodge 

TlfTY  GLADYS  Parker,  once 

chosen  the  prettiest  child  in 
Tonawanda,  New  York,  wanted 
to  be  a  dancer.  At  14,  though, 
osteomyelitis  in  her  leg  erased 
that  dream  and  she  turned  to 
sketching. 

Tall  Stookie  Allen,  from  Cor¬ 
sicana,  Texas,  longed  to  play 
baseball  but  later,  even  though 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  had 
practically  paid  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Texas,  decided 
on  cartooning. 

Otherwise  the  couple  never 
would  have  gone,  success-seek¬ 
ing,  to  Manhattan,  met  in  1928 
as  fledging  artists  at  United 
Features  and  then  married  two 
years  later. 

A  drawling,  strapping  ex¬ 
sports  cartoonist,  Allen  draws, 
for  Associated  Newspapers, 
Teen-Age  Triumphs,  a  popular 
panel  about  precocious  youth 
who  write  bestsellers,  raise 
prize  steers,  invent  or  in  other 
ways  set  the  world  afire. 

Meet  Mopsy 

His  wife,  a  slim,  trim  95- 
pounder  with  a  tousled  top  of 
titian  hair,  created  the  famed 
Flapper  Fanny  of  the  ’30s.  But 
for  eight  years  now  her  strip- 
child,  also  an  Associated  prod¬ 
uct,  has  been  Mopsy,  a  hand¬ 
some  but  somewhat  harried 
heroine  drawn  in  the  pretty 
artist’s  own  image. 

Mopsy  runs  in  200-odd  dailies, 
and  Teen-Age  Triumphs,  al¬ 
though  less  than  three  years 
old,  in  about  55. 

In  their  neat  three-room  mid- 
Manhattan  apartment,  which 
they  share  with  a  Persian 
named  Miss  Kitty,  the  Allens 
work  together  .  .  .  usually  at 
night,  their  radio  blaring  .  .  . 
sleep  late  and  make  night- 
clubbing  their  favorite  sport. 

He  letters-in  Mopsy  for  her 
and.  since  their  panels  are  so 
unlike,  swaps  gags  to  her  for 
teen  ideas. 

Stookie,  46  now,  with  a  per¬ 
petually  quizzical  expression, 
studied  art  a  summer  in  Chi¬ 
cago  after  finishing  university. 
Then  he  went  to  work  as  a 
driller’s  assistant  in  Borger,  a 
helLbent  Texas  oil  boomtown 
which  had  gushed  up  like  a 
wildcat  well. 

Office  Romance 

But  he  had  been  there  only 
two  months  when  an  old  Texas 
pal,  George  Kirksey,  then  a 
U.P.  sports  writer,  wrote  him 
that  newly-formed  United  Fea¬ 
tures  needed  a  sports  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Allen  got  the  job. 

And  two  weeks  later  Gladys 
joined  UPS — to  pen  a  strip 
called  Gay  and  Her  Gang. 

A  year  earlier  she  had  come 
to  town  burdened  down  with 
a  foot-pedal  sewing  machine 
and  a  penchant  to  be  a  latter- 
day  Schiaparelli.  When  she 
turned  cartoonist  she  was  de¬ 
signing  for  (among  others)  Mae 


West,  and  clothing,  as  their 
clothes  went,  the  prohibition 
pretties  at  Texas  Guinan’s. 

After  she  switched  to  NEA 
to  draw  Flapper  Fanny,  he  be¬ 
gan  a  daily  sports-page  panel. 
Above  the  Crowd,  for  the  tab¬ 
loid  Daily  Mirror. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Parker  made 
her  own  and  Stookie’s  clothes. 
She  believes  she  designed  and 
wore  the  first  bare  midriff,  and 
her  startling  square  hat  sur¬ 
prised  even  the  Stork  Club. 

'Like  a  Mop' 

At  a  party  Rube  Goldberg 
told  her  that  her  hair — which 
she  carefully  combs,  then  just 
as  carefully  roughs  up — looked 
“like  a  mop.”  Thus  the  idea 
for  Mopsy  was  seeded. 

Stooky  and  Gladys  moved  in 
1937  to  California.  He  did  a 
horsey,  tip  strip  called  It’s  A 
Bet  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express.  She,  besides  drawing 
Mbpsy,  opened  a  swank  dress- 
shop  that  became  a  Hollywood 
stars’  favorite. 

When  war  came  he  began 
Heroes  of  Democracy,  a  true 
story  panel,  for  the  Her -Ex  and 
King  Features.  Overcome,  late 
in  ’42,  by  his  own  patriotic 
pleas  he  enlisted  as  an  army 
private. 

Even  while  she  followed 
Stooky  camp  to  camp,  Gladys 
not  only  kept  up  Mopsy  but 
also  drew  a  weekly  panel.  GI 
Jane,  a  sort  of  WAC-type  Miss 
Lace,  for  the  Army  and 
“ghosted”  a  second  strip,  Flying 
Jenny,  after  its  artist  donned 
khaki. 

She  moved  to  New  York  to 
see  her  husband  before  he  was 
shipped  overseas.  She  missed 
him  by  a  day  but  has  been  in 
town  ever  since. 

In  Europe  in  the  First  Army’s 
famed  Seventh  Corps  of  combat 
engineers,  Lieut.  Allen  named  a 
weapons  carrier  Mopsy.  Re¬ 
turning,  a  captain,  he  decided 
on  the  successes  of  teeners  as  a 
cartooning  sure-bet. 

FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  dozens  of  anti-delinquency 
leaders  have  hailed  Teen-Age 
Triumphs.  Proud  mamas  by  the 
hundreds  send  suggestions,  and 
one  panel  alone — about  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  15-year-old  who  makes 
money  by  making  chairs  from 
o^d  barrels — drew  more  than  7,- 
000  letters. 

More  Shxnoo  News 

A  DOZEN  inflated  shmoos, 

packed  with  candy  and  CARE 
coupons,  were  flown  to  Germany 
this  week  to  be  dropped  over 
Berlin  by  the  17th  Air  "Transport 
Group.  A1  Capp,  who  dreamed 
up  the  shmoos  for  his  United 
lEATUREs  L’il  Abner  strip,  was 
LaGuardia  Field  to  see  off  the 
shipment. 


New  Features 

THE  INSIDE  story  is  a  new  New 

York  Herat.d  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  weekly  column  on  interior 
decorating.  Au¬ 
thor  is  Ann  Prin¬ 
gle,  a  Herald 
Trib  decorating 
reporter  a  year, 
covering  some 
beat  before  that 
for  the  New 
York  Sun.  Her 
breezy  250- 
word  columns 
are  tip  -  packed 
for  homemakers. 

A  weekly  rec- 
ord  review,  Pringle 

Turntable  Talk, 
by  a  Chicago  disc  jockey  named 
Norman  Kraeft  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Fortune  Features 
there.  Already  in  17  Illinois  pa 
pers,  the  colum  interviews  re¬ 
cording  stars  and  reviews  books 
about  records  as  well  as  both 
pop  and  classical  discs. 

Daddy  Ringtail  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  daily  children’s  story 
about  a  monkey  family.  For  two 
years,  ex-college  Prof.  Wesley 


Davis  has  written  it  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Now 
General  Features  Corp.  is  o^ 
fering  it  to  other  papers. 

Press  Features  has  taken  ov« 
Tremendous  Trifles  —  a  texter 
which  recounts  trifling  incidenti 
that  had  tremendous  resulti 
Previously  syndicated  by  iti 
creator,  Lewis  Belmore  Sage  of 
Baltimore,  it  will  run  250  wordi 
six  times  weekly. 

People 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

staffer  Constantine  Poulo^ 
who  has  been  on  leave  to  finish 
a  book,  is  returning  to  Europ^i 
and  Robert  P.  Martin,  also  oa 
ONA  assignment,  has  movsl 
from  Greece  into  Turkey. 

A  whopping  boost  in  the  use 
of  comics  as  educational  medii 
was  predicted  by  Joe  Musisl, 
King  Features  Syndicate  comk 
book  editor,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  I 
at  Columbia  University.  Musial 
created  the  Blondie  series  which 
told  New  York  Jubilee  visitors 
about  atoms. 


! 

Seven  Significant  Signatures 

Big  names  in  the  big  national  magazines  .  .  .  familiar,  | 
also,  to  readers  of  America's  leading  newspapers!  ^ 
The  "Today's  Laugh"  cartoons  which  they  identify 
may  still  be  available  in  your  city  — via  PANEL  PARCEL 
the  flexible  monthly  package  of  first-rate,  first-run  comic 
art.  Inquire  now. 

Cnicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  tton,  MANACHR  news  BUIUNNG,  N«w  York  17  TRIBUNE  TOWH,  ChkaiAl  j 
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To  Tony’s  via  reefer 


Reefer . . .  that’s  railroad  talk  for  Refrigerator  Car.  Without  these  reefers,  your 
fruit-stand  Tony  wouldn’t  be  selling  you  fresh  fruit  the  year  ’round  —  and  at 
prices  that  make  it  every-day  fare.  To  preserve  this  vital  link  between  the  fruit 
orchards  and  our  family  tables,  thousands  of  new  reefers  are  being  placed  in 
service  —  the  better  to  serve  you.  Watch  for  the  sleek,  high-speed  Refrig¬ 

erator  Cars  that  streak  along  with  the  crack  passenger  streamliners. 

It’s  the  Railroads’  and  Shippers’  use  of  this  kind  of  rolling  stock  that  keeps 
America  first  in  standard  of  railroading  —  first  in  standard  of  living. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  \brk  8,  N.  Y 


CAR  BUILDERS  TO  AM  ERIC  A’ S  RAIIROA 


PROMOTION 


Dailies’  Ads  Might  Try 
Direct  Selling  Theme 


By  T.  S.  Inrin 

WE  SAT  in  with  a  number  of 

newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  during  the  past  week  to 
hear  what  they  might  have  to 
say,  privately,  about  business 
prospects  in  1949.  Every  one  of 
them  was  fat  with  1948  pros¬ 
perity,  fat  and  full  of  smiles. 

But  every  one  of  them  started 
looking  lean  and  hungry  when 
they  talked  about  that  vague  ter¬ 
ritory  known  as  "next  year.”  It 
was  a  familiar  look.  We  had 
seen  it  on  the  same  faces  Just  a 
year  ago,  in  1947,  when  this  year 
was  that  vague  "next  year.” 

Frankly,  where  this  year  these 
fellows  are  still  in  the  position 
of  fighting  off  business,  because 
they  are  getting  what  they  say 
is  "more  than  they  can  handle,” 
next  year  they  all  expect  to  be 
fighting  for  business. 

It  isn’t  that  they’re  pessimis¬ 
tic.  It’s  only  that  they’re  uncer¬ 
tain.  And,  being  smart  apples, 
because  they’re  uncertain  they 
are  planning  now  to  be  in  there 
early  next  year  fighting.  Our 
interest  was  aroused  by  two 
specific  areas  in  which  we  ob¬ 
served  their  interests. 

One  was  the  area  of  new  pros¬ 
pects  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Maybe  we  don’t  think  enough 
about  new  prospects,  being  con¬ 
cerned  perhaps  overmuch  with 
holding  onto  the  present  adver¬ 
tisers  and  trying  to  make  bigger 
ones  out  of  even  the  biggest  and 
bigones  out  of  the  littlest. 

This  was  refreshing  talk  to 
our  ears,  because  it  has  been 
since  long  before  the  war  that 
we  have  heard  anything  said 
about  sales  and  promotional  ef* 
fort  to  attract  new  advertisers 
and  new  linage  into  our  news¬ 
papers. 

And  yet,  as  every  promotion 
manager  knows,  there  are  new 
prospects  lurking  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  If  the  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  go  after  them, 
somebody  else  surely  will  — 
some  smart  printer  with  a  pack¬ 
age  of  mail  promotion;  some 
smart  radio  character  with  a 
package  of  spot  announcements; 
some  smart  outdoor  man  with 
a  couple  of  idle  plants. 

The  other  area  of  interest  was 
in  trade  papers. 

"Maybe  we’ve  been  using 
trade  papers  wrongly,”  one  of 
these  advertising  managers  said. 
“We’ve  always  gone  along  on 
the  theory  that  we  use  trade 
papers  to  lay  down  a  general 
line  of  promotion  for  our  papers. 
We’ve  used  them  as  welcome 
warmers  and  door  openers,  go¬ 
ing  along  on  the  idea  that  when 
our  salesmen  actually  see  a 
prospect,  he  will  know  some¬ 
thing  of  our  story  because  he’s 
seen  it  in  our  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  use  our 
trade  paper  advertising  to  do 
direct  selling.  Every  time  we 
offer  something  in  our  trade 
paper  advertising  in  the  way  of 
market  information  or  new  re¬ 


search,  we  get  a  pile  of  requests. 
Some  are  good.  Some  are  bad. 
Some  are  indifferent.  But  it  only 
takes  one  or  two  good  ones,  cul¬ 
tivated  into  sales,  to  pay  for 
a  whole  year’s  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“May  be  we  ought  to  use  this 
known  fact  that  trade  papers 
are  read  and  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  inquiries  to  get  a  direct 
sales  story  for  our  papers  read 
that  will  produce  actual  orders. 

“But  that’s  something  for  the 
promotion  people  to  work  on.” 

Well,  we’re  throwing  it  at 
you,  promotion  people.  There’s 
something  for  you  to  work  on. 
Can  it  be  done?  Frankly,  we 
don’t  know.  The  economics  and 
the  traditions  of  space  buying, 
in  the  national  field,  seem  pretty 
much  against  it.  But  there  s  cer¬ 
tainly  no  harm  in  trying. 

Of  course,  it  isn’t  strictly  a 
new  idea.  The  package-selling 
idea  has  been  used  in  media  pro¬ 
motion  in  trade  papers  before,  is 
being  used  today,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  us^.  Offhand,  we 
don’t  recall  any  newspaper  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  a  specific  package 
of  advertising  via  trade  paper 
advertising.  But  it’s  a  challeng¬ 
ing  idea.  “What  you  can  do 
with  $1,000  a  year  in  the  Blotz 
market.”  Yes,  it’s  a  challenging 
idea  .  .  .  and  one  well  worth  in¬ 
vesting  at  least  some  thought  in. 

Serving  Youth 

THE  Gannett  Newspapers  in 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union,  have  cashed  in  a  lot  of 
publicity  since  they  spent  $50,- 
000  some  years  ago  establishing 
“The  Barn”  as  a  soda-pop  night 
club  for  young  people. 

But  the  Rochester  papers  don’t 
stop  their  youth  promotion  with 
the  night  club.  In  an  eight-page 
booklet  now  being  issu^,  titled 
“Youth  Must  Be  Served,”  they 
show  some  of  their  other  year- 
around  promotional  activities  to 
keep  young  people  interested. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  “Big  Four  National 

Week-End  Newspapers  of  Can¬ 
ada”  comes  an  impressive  book¬ 
let  showing  their  1948  circula¬ 
tion  distribution.  The  Big  Four 
includes  the  Star  Weekly,  the 
Standard,  La  Pretse,  and  Sun¬ 
day  La  Patrie.  The  booklet  is 
titled  “How  to  reach  the  most 
families  at  the  lowest  cost”  It 
moves  fast  to  show  how  —  in 
brief  copy  and  in  smooth  de¬ 
sign. 

From  the  New  York  Times 
comes  a  bright  broadside  telling 
how  Cluett,  Peabody  uses  the 
Times  to  help  sell  its  ’’Sanfor¬ 
ized”  label.  The  booklet  borrows 
some  of  the  “Sanforized”  ads  for 
illustration,  and  since  these  are 
sprighty  ads,  the  booklet  takes 
on  a  sprightly  appearance.  Cap¬ 
tion  is  good,  too,  ‘“The  business 
that  grows  by  shrinking.” 


LEADS  THE  NATION  IN 
GROWTH  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BUYERS 
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Plant  Your  Massages  Where 
Growing  Conditions  Are  Best! 


No  other  newspaper,  no  list  of  magazines,  no  net¬ 
work  of  radio  stations,  no  outdoor  showing,  can 
approach  the  coverage  you  get  in  this  expanding 
market  from  the  dominant  Times-Picayune  States 
combination  as  many  papers  (180,947*)  sold 
in  New  Orleans  daily  as  there  are  homes  (181,1 00*) 
plus  78, 1 58  trade  territory  readersl 

*Populat!on,  Sales  Management  1948;  Circulation 
Publishers'  Statements  3  Months  Ending  March  31,  1948. 


•  f/mthtsMA  Times-Pkayune  and  States 
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Commercial  Banking 
and  Loans 

Foreign  Banking 

Eixecutor  and  Trustee 
Services 

Investment  Review 
Accounts 

Custody  Accounts 

Corporate  Trusteeships 
and  Agencies 


1  HE 

New  York  Trust 
Company 


The  Dairy 
Industry 

A  Remarkable  Production  and  Distribution  System 


lOO  Broadway 

Madison  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Member  oj  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16.  1948 


Also  in  this  issue  is  an  article,  “Con-  a 
sumer  Credit,”  dealing  with  existing 
conditions  in  this  important  field  of  V 
financing. 

A  copy  of  THE  INDEX  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 


W  ith  an  annual  business  of  $7,000,000,000,  dairying  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  industries  in  the  United  States.  Its  diversifi¬ 
cation  and  its  system  of  production,  collection,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  have  made  the  United  States 
by  far  the  greatest  dairy  nation.  The  industry’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  current  operation  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  Autumn  issue  of  THE  INDEX. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Cllard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumoliam,  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


Geo.  F.  Eliot  Analyzes 
Powder  Keg  in  Middle  East 

HATE.  HOPE  AND  HIGH  EXPI^- 

.SIVES.  A  RctMjrt  on  thr  Middle 

East.  By  Georife  FicldiiiK  Eliot.  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  New  York:  The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Comnany  284  pn.  $2.75. 
THE  most  significant  fact  in  the 

present  moment  of  history  is 
America's  capacity  for  world 
leadership.  For  the  first  time, 
our  power  almost  equals  our 
ideals.  And  the  danger  to  peace 
from  administrative  oversight  in 
this  leadership,  or  from  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  misunderstanding  of  a  key 
situation,  is  currently  tremen¬ 
dous.  Facts  to  remember  are 
these: 

The  Old  World  outnumbers 
the  New  World  four  and  one- 
half  to  one.  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  that  is,  contain  82%  of 
the  world’s  people,  and  from 
three  to  five  times  the  raw-ma¬ 
terial  resources  of  the  New 
World.  Any  one  nation  that  gets 
control  of  this  has  us  outnum¬ 
bered  and  out-supplied. 

Now  consider  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  the  land  bridge  between 
the  three  continents  of  the  Old 
World.  “No  European  aggressor, 
whether  Germany  of  old,  or  Rus¬ 
sia  now,  can  march  its  armies 
into  the  oil  lands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  the  treasure  house  of 
Africa  except  through  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,”  writes  Major  Eliot  in 
this  trenchant,  factual  book  of 
recent  reporting  of  military  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  strategic  region 
where  the  continents  of  the  Old 
World  come  together. 

The  Middle  East,  one  con¬ 
cludes  in  reading  this  analysis 
by  the  military  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Post,  is  the  sort 
of  critical  point  in  an  entire 
world  situation  that  Napoleon 
put  a  finger  on  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon.  Napoleon,  first  display¬ 
ing  his  genius  as  a  young  staff 
officer,  elbowed  his  way  through 
garrulous  generals,  pointed  on 
the  map  to  the  hill  I’Eguillette 
and  said:  “There  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.” 

Major  Eliot  paraphrases  a  geo¬ 
politician  this  way:  “Who  con¬ 
trols  the  Middle  East  controls 
the  New  World.  And  who  con¬ 
trols  the  New  World  controls  the 
world.” 

Russians,  already  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Turkey  and  Iran  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  might  seem  able  to  sweep 
over  the  Middle  East  in  a  blitz¬ 
krieg.  Maybe  some  day  they  will 
try  to  do  that,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests.  But,  he  explains,  near¬ 
ness.  in  the  military  sense,  is  not 
a  matter  of  distance.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time,  interpreted  in  terms 
of  men  and  tonnage  delivered 
from  a  source  to  an  operating 
area,  as  contrasted  with  the  abil 
ity  of  an  opponent  to  deliver 
men  and  materials. 

In  Greece,  for  instance,  the 
guerillas  were  geographically 
near  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Albania,  their  sources  of  supply. 
Supplies  for  the  Greek  National 
Army  we’-e  thou.«ands  of  miles 
away  in  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain.  Yet,  Major  Eliot 
points  out,  “American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  supplies  could  be  delivered 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Greece  in 
greater  volume  than  supplies 
could  reach  the  guerillas  over 
the  hills  by  muleback.  A  Liberty 
ship  can  carry  as  much  as  60,000 
mules  can,  and  can  carry  it  24 
times  as  far  in  a  day.” 

In  this  vital  military  sense,  we 
read,  most  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  are  nearer  to  America  and 
Britain  than  they  are  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union — provided  we  keep 
proper  unity  of  plan  and  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
adequate  and  balanced  U.  S. 
forces  there.  Russia  has  no  es¬ 
tablished  power  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  No  fleet,  no  air  bases. 
And  since  the  revolt  of  Marshal 
Tito,  Russia  controls  only  the 
short  and  inaccessible  coast  of 
Albania.  The  only  way  a  Euro¬ 
pean  aggressor  could  seize  Per¬ 
sian  oil  or  the  Suez  Canal  would 
be  through  command  of  the  sea, 
Eliot  points  out. 

We  do  have  balanced  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean:  one  aircraft 
carrier,  three  cruisers,  nine  de¬ 
stroyers.  an  attack  transport,  an 
oiler,  and  a  cargo  ship.  On  board 
these  vessels,  the  author  reports, 
there  is  a  battalion  of  about  a 
thousand  Marines.  Thus  we 
have  air  force,  gunfire  and  am¬ 
phibious  power.  As  for  ade¬ 
quacy,  the  balanced  nucleus 
could  be  reinforced  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  fleet. 

Our  various  military  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Middle  Eastern  area 
are  not  tied  together  as  parts  of 
a  planned  whole.  Major  Eliot 
charges.  And  he  lists  his  bill  of 
particulars.  “Yet.”  he  writes,  “it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  at 
any  moment  an  emergency 
might  arise  requiring  joint  ac¬ 
tion  and  a  common  command. 

.  .  .  Also  there  is  no  plan  of  com¬ 
bined  action  for  American  and 
British  forces,  though  should 
there  be  trouble  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  these  forces  would  certain¬ 
ly  act  together.”  The  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  such  an  Anglo-American 
plan,  the  author  forthrightly  out¬ 
lines  in  this  book. 

These  interpretations  of  the 
overall  current  picture  are  but 
conclusions — a  sort  of  editorial 
page  roundup  for  13  chapters  of 
factual,  on  the-spot  reporting 
that  the  Post’s  correspondent 
keeps  admirably  objective.  A 
few  months  ago  Ted  Thackrey 
of  the  Post  sent  Eliot  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  with  these  enviable  in¬ 
structions:  “Write  the  facts  as 
you  see  ’em.  whether  you  think 
I’ll  like  ’em  or  not,  and  I’ll  print 
them  the  way  you  write  them.” 
And  in  “Hate,  Hope  and  High 
Explosives,”  we  get  readable, 
discerning  roundups  — 1948 
roundups — of  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Cairo,  Beirut  and  Damascus, 
Teheran,  Bagdad,  Amman, 
Athens  and  Salonika,  Istanbul 
and  Ankara.  Trieste,  and  of  our 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

The  author  interviewed  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders  Ben  Gurion  and  Mar¬ 


cus.  among  many  others,  and 
Sir  Alan  Cunningham  and  other 
British  leaders.  In  Egypt  he  in¬ 
terviewed  Azzam  Pasha,  main¬ 
spring  of  the  Arab  League:  in 
Syria,  Achmet  Bey  Sharabati;  in 
Transjordan,  King  Abdullah  and 
Glubb  Pasha:  in  Iran,  the  Shah, 
General  Rasmara,  and  the  U.  S. 
Ambassador,  John  Wiley;  in 
Greece.  Prime  Minister  Sophou- 
lis,  and  Greek,  American  and 
British  military  leaders,  and  in 
Turkey,  President  Ismet  Inonu. 
And.  of  course,  a  good  many 
others. 

In  New  York,  when  Major 
Eliot  embarked  for  Jerusalem, 
all  talk  of  the  military  future  of 
Palestine  had  centered  around 
one  question:  “Can  the  Jewish 
state  defend  its  borders?”  From 
Palestine,  however,  he  reports 
why  Jewish  strategy  was  and 
had  to  be  o”^ensive.  He  reoorts 
the  elements  of  Jewish  military 
efficiency.  And  he  characterizes 
the  trouble  with  the  Arab  sol¬ 
diers  this  way. 

“The  Arab  will  follow  his 
chosen  chief  to  the  death,  but  he 
will  not  obey  the  simplest  order 
on  the  battlefield  unless  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  feel  like  it.  The  mo¬ 
ment  his  immediate  superior  is 
out  of  sight,  the  Arab  soldier 
gets  ideas  of  his  own  and  does 
what  he  thinks  fit.  The  Arab  is 
a  warrior  but  not  a  soldier.  He 
has  a  fighting  tradition,  but  no 
military  tradition.” 

This  book  is  excellent  report¬ 
ing.  And  there  is  the  reporter’s 
eve  for  the  significantly  comic. 
Once  when  the  author  travelled 
with  Israeli  officers  through 
British  lines,  the  officers  solemn 
ly  turned  their  pistols  over  to  a 
beautiful  Jewish  girl  in  the  car. 
She  had  a  nice  roomy  handbag. 
“British  sentries  usually  won’t 
search  a  woman,”  an  Israeli  of¬ 
ficer  explained. 

The  war  in  Palestine  had  its 
business  foresight  along  with  its 
bloodshed.  In  Tel  Aviv  there 
was  a  fence  with  a  hole  in  it, 
Eliot  renorts.  “Every  dav,”  he 
was  told,  “an  Arab  officeboy 
from  Jaffa  comes  with  commer¬ 
cial  papers  and  passes  them 
through  the  hole  to  a  Jewish  of¬ 
ficeboy.  who  in  turn  gives  him 
business  correspondence  from 
Tel  Aviv  offices.  It’s  irregular, 
but  it’s  good  policy  to  protect 
business  that  we’ll  want  to  build 
up  when  we’ve  established  our 
indeoendence.” 

This  is  a  well-reported,  well- 
reasoned.  and  timely  book.  It  is 
factual  analysis  of  a  key  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  region  that  probably 
contains  the  powder  keg  of  a 
war  shattered,  war-fearing 
world.  Perhaps  the  tinderbox  is 
in  Moscow  or  Washington,  in 
Paris  or  London  or  at  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess. 

A  Full,  Official  Handbook 
Of  Government  Agencies 

UNITF.D  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

M.XNl'.-M,— 1948.  (Revised  through 

.Tune  30,  1948)  Division  of  the  Fe<Ier.il 

Reifister.  The  N.-itional  Archives, 

Washington  25.  D.  C.  722  pp.  $1. 
AUTHENTIC,  comprehensive, 

up-to-date  compendiums  of  of¬ 
ficial  names,  jobs  and  places  in 
the  news  are  always  useful  in  a 
city-room.  This  Government 
Manual  describes  the  personnel, 
duties,  authorization  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  agencies  in  the  executive. 


legislative  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  government.  Sup¬ 
plemental  sections  describe 
quasi-official  agencies  and  public 
international  organizations;  give 
agency  organization  charts,  and 
appendices  relating  to  abolish^ 
or  transferred  agencies,  and  to 
governmental  publications. 

The  office  of  the  Housing  Ex¬ 
pediter,  we  read,  for  instance,  is 
at  Fourth  Street  and  Adams 
Drive,  S.W.  in  Washington,  and 
the  telephone  number  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Department  is  Branch 
3117.  Tighe  E.  Woods  is  Expe¬ 
diter.  Names  of  all  other  divi¬ 
sion  heads  are  listed  along  with 
the  addresses  and  administrative 
heads  of  all  regional  offices. 
How,  when  and  whereby  the 
agency  was  legally  created  are 
detailed.  Purpose  and  functions 
are  officially  set  forth.  Subjects, 
divisions  and  names  are  com- 
petely  indexed. 

Latest  Book  of  Quotations 
From  10  Years'  Research 

THE  HOME  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 

MAXIMS  AND  FAMILIAR 

PHRASES  selected  and  arranged  by 

Burton  Stevenson.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  2,957  pp.  $20. 
WHEN  Dr.  Douglas  Freeman, 

Pulitzer  orize  winner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  was  teaching  editorial 
writing  at  Columbia  University 
— commuting  by  air  between 
New  York  and  Virginia —  he 
used  to  list  Stevenson’s  “Home 
Book  of  Quotations,  Classical 
and  Modern”  as  a  must  for  news- 
naoermen.  It  was  published  in 
1934  with  another  edition  en¬ 
larged  and  revised  in  1946.  The 
present  1948  volume  of  Proverbs, 
Maxims  and  Familiar  Phrases, 
now  ready  in  its  first  printing,  is 
the  result  of  10  years  of  re¬ 
search.  It  traces  familiar  phrases 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  Solomon 
to  Ogden  Nash. 

The  wartime  expression,  “go¬ 
ing  west,”  says  Mr.  Stevenson, 
was  first  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
probably  because  their  cemetery 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Indeed  many  parallels  in 
thought,  ideas  echoing  down  the 
centuries,  are  fascinating  as 
Stevenson  notes  them.  George 
Washington,  for  instance,  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  Williaim  Livingston 
in  1779:  “To  persevere  in  one’s 
duty  and  be  silent  is  the  best 
answer  to  calumny.”  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  Volpone  had  written  1'72 
years  before.  “To  persevere  in 
one’s  duty  and  be  silent  is  the 
best  answer.”  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  in  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack 
(1757)  had  counselled  “Despise 
calumny:  dirt  may  stick  to  a 
mud  wall,  but  not  to  polished 
marble.”  And  Horace  in  Epis¬ 
tles,  about  20  B.C.,  had  asked, 
“Whom  does  calumny  affright 
except  the  man  who  is  full  of 
faults?” 

Yet  Thomas  Hughes  in  Tom 
Brown’s  Schooldays  warned  con- 
trarily  in  1857,  “Only  throw 
enoug'n  dirt  and  some  of  it  is 
sure  to  stick.”  And  Francis 
Bacon  in  1605  quoted  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  Latin  proverb,  “Calum¬ 
niate  boldly;  something  will  al¬ 
ways  stick.” 

Stevenson,  who  is  now  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  public  library  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  was  once  city 
editor  of  the  Chillicothe  Doily 
News. 
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The  Boston  Post  —  Your  BASIC  Bl  'Y — takes  the 
guess-and-he-gorra  out  of  proper  coverage  of  the 
major  Mete  England  markets!  Among  all  standard- 
size  Boston  morning  newspapers.  The  Boston  Post 
gives  you  the  greatest  circulation  hy  far  in 
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CIRCULATION 

Station  vs.  Corner 
Service  Surveyed 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  PERENNIAL  at  circulation 
managers’  meetings  is  the  pro* 
and -con  discussion  of  “station  vs. 
drop  corner.”  The  ICMA  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  October  features  a  round¬ 
up  on  the  question,  "Which  is 
the  best,  branch  stations,  or  drop 
corners?”  and  highlights  experi¬ 
ences  in  four  cities. 

Ernie  Schwartz,  Det  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
ports  that  R&T  for  the  first  six 
months  this  year  had  429  car¬ 
riers  at  branches  where  there 
were  321  changes  for  a  turn¬ 
over  of  74.9%.  Of  the  149  car¬ 
riers  receiving  papers  on  corn¬ 
ers,  there  were  113  changes  for 
a  turnover  of  75.5%. 

Less  Turnover  at  Comers 
Minneapolis  newspapers  for 
the  same  period  had  927  carriers 
at  branches,  with  a  turnover  of 
96.6%,  while  149  spot  corner 
carriers  resulted  in  a  turnover 
of  only  43%. 

Ok.ahoma  City  dailies  had 
423  carriers  at  branches  and  re¬ 
ported  a  turnover  of  71%  for 
the  same  period;  while  146  spot 
corner  carriers’  turnovers  was 
47%. 

At  Memphis,  of  488  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  (morning)  carriers 
at  branch  stations,  turnover  was 
54,3%,  while  510  Press-acimitar 
(evening)  carriers  at  spot  cor¬ 
ners  had  a  turnover  of  70.4%. 
Morning  routes  in  Memphis 
average  about  150  papers,  while 
afternoon  routes  run  about  124. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  with 
the  Sunday  paper,  morning 
routes  are  more  profitable  than 
evening,  which  might  have  some 
bearing  on  turnover. 

Cites  Other  Factors 
Turnover  should  not  be  the 
only  factor  considered,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  article  points  out,  stating  in 
part: 

“Exponents  of  the  station  op¬ 
eration  are  prone  to  argue  that 
the  station  permits  a  smoother 
promotion  program  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  not  all  district 
managers  are  crowd  psycholo-  r 
gists  and  that  for  kicking-off  a  | 
major  promotion,  the  use  of  a 
theater  would  be  more  advan 
tageous.  I 

“Another  strong  point  in  favor  ' 
of  spot  corners,  is  that  the  smart- 
aleck  type  of  carrier  ( there 
seems  to  be  one  in  very  sta¬ 
tion)  cannot  infiuence  the  new 
boy. 

“On  smaller  papers  the  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  drop  corners.  In 
small  towns  in  the  past  a  1  the 
carriers  came  to  the  plant  for 
their  papers;  now  they  pick 
them  up  at  the  corner  on  or 
near  their  routes. 

“When  newsprint  becomes 
more  plentiful  and  metropolitan 
papers  are  fatter,  it  would  seem 
that  the  bov  that  must  carry  his 
entire  bundle  several  blocks  be¬ 
fore  delivering  his  first  paper, 
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would  prefer  picking  up  the 
bundle  at  a  corner  on  his  route.” 

Comer  Advantages 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the 
spot  corner  system  include  the 
following: 

“Except  for  the  posting  of 
various  bulletins  and  the  use  of 
b.ack  boards,  etc.,  it  seems  that 
for  every  so-called  advantage 
of  the  station  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  spot  corner  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution,  with  all  the 
claimed  advantages  of  that  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Ernie  Schwartz  brings  out  the 
fact  that  where  both  systems  of 
distribution  to  carriers  are  used 
by  the  same  paper  that  the  cor¬ 
ner  carrier  turnover  would  be 
expected  to  be  greater.  The 
reason  being  that  the  corner  car¬ 
riers  generally  have  longer 
routes,  smal.er  volume,  and 
therefore  are  less  profitable. 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  making  comparison  of 
percentage  figures  that  it  might 
be  a  small  group  of  routes  that 
furnishes  all  or  at  least  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  turnover.  A  per¬ 
centage  figure  of  100%  might 
mean  that  actually  90%  of  the 
routes  have  had  no  turnover 
whi.e  10%  have  turned  over  10 
times.” 

New  Mailing  Equipment 

EIGHTEEN  months  ago,  Norman 

D.  Black,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  author¬ 
ized  Don  Bowker,  circulation 
manager,  to  put  in  a  new  mail¬ 
ing  system,  including  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Handling  of  the  Forum 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press 
until  it  slides  into  trucks  in 
bundles  or  mail  sacks  has  been 
changed  from  manua.  to  mecha¬ 
nized  form.  Bowker  reported: 

“The  transition  was  a  slow 
process,  but  now  that  the  bugs 
have  been  ironed  out  and  we 
have  entered  our  new  mailing 
room,  we  have  achieved  a  dis¬ 
patch  that  will  improve  our 
service  to  all  of  our  territory.” 


Under  the  new  setup,  there 
is  the  same  number  of  em¬ 
ployes,  but  they  move  the  paper 
along  more  efficiently  and  at  a 
much  faster  pace,  according  to 
James  Brodigan,  superintendent 
of  the  mail  room. 

The  mai.ing  room  has  been 
moved  from^  the  basement, 
where  it  was  adjacent  to  the 
press  room,  to  the  ground  fioor, 
and  a  conveyor  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  to  take  the  papers  from 
the  press  into  the  mailing  room. 
Other  new  equipment  includes: 

Equipment  Being  Used 

A  Graphotype,  which  cuts 
plates  1  by  2V^  inches  on  which 
are  name,  street  address,  town 
and  subscription  expiration  date 
of  each  subscriber.  Should  a  sub¬ 
scriber  take  the  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  edition,  there 
would  be  three  plates  cut  for 
him.  Each  plate  is  made  from 
the  original  subscription  order 
instead  of  going  through  several 
checking  points  as  was  the  case 
under  the  o  d  method,  reducing 
the  possibility  of  error. 

A  Speedaumat,  which,  by 
using  the  plates  cut  on  the 
Graphotype,  stamps  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  name,  address,  etc.,  on 
the  top  margin  of  the  front  page. 

An  Addressograph,  which 
prints  labels  for  bundles  of  pa¬ 
pers  going  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
riers  outside  of  Fargo.  Also  the 
labels  to  go  on  mail  sacks.  Pre¬ 
viously  such  labels  as  now  made 
by  the  Graphotype  and  the  Ad¬ 
dressograph  were  made  from 
columns  of  type  set  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  TTiey  were  placed 
on  individual  papers  and  bun¬ 
dles  by  hand-operated  “Dick 
Mailers.” 

Wire  bundle  tying  machines, 
which  tie  bundles  of  papers  go¬ 
ing  to  postoffices,  dealers  or  car¬ 
riers  with  wire.  Formerly  papers 
were  wrapped  in  bundles,  tied 
with  string,  or  pasted. 

Food  for  Thought 

HAVING  had  occasion  twice 

during  National  Newspaper 
Week  to  address  Kiwanis>  c.ubs 
in  the  Chicago  area,  this  writer 
was  impress^  with  several  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  both  groups 
to  newspaper  operations  when 
questions  arose  at  the  close  of 
each  talk. 

When  asked  what  they  didn’t 
like  about  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers,  Kiwanis  voiced  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  “take  too  many  liberties” 


100  Days  by  Air 
Without  a  Miss 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Island 
residents  of  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket  have  had  aerial 
delivery  of  the  Cape  Cod  Sta*. 
dard-Times  and  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  for  the  lOOtli 
day  in  row.  This  is  an  unusual 
record  for  a  coastal  area  some¬ 
times  beset  by  fog  and  haze. 

Winging  its  way  over  Vine- 
yard  Sound,  a  twin-engine  plant 
of  Cape  Air  Service  has  madt 
the  deliveries  without  missing  a , 
day.  The  two  papers  thus  get 
editions  to  carriers  on  the 
islands  two  hours  sooner  than 
they  could  by  sending  them  by 
boat.  _ 


with  traffic  regulations  in  get¬ 
ting  papers  delivered  to  corner 
stands  and  news  agencies.  Like 
wise,  several  said  they  were  es- 
peciaLy  peeved  to  find  their 
newspapers  in  the  bushes  in- 
stead  of  on  the  porch. 

While  these  gripes  are  not 
necessarily  serious,  it  was  sig¬ 
nificant  that  newspaper  readers 
voiced  the  above  criticismi 
ahead  of  complaints  against  the 
editorial  content  of  papers.  Per¬ 
haps  circulation  managers  can 
help  Improve  newspaper  public 
relations  by  giving  a  little  more 
attention  to  careful  driving  on 
the  part  of  their  truck  driven 
greater  stress  on  careful  doo^ 
step  delivery  on  the  part  of  car 
riers. 
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Offhand,  you  might  say,  there’s  no  American  institution  quite 
so  broadly  national  as  the  bottled  soft  drink.  But  is  it,  really? 

In  one  state,  for  instance,  the  average  resident  drains  160 
bottles  a  year.  In  another,  he  is  content  with  a  mere  29. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  first  average  citizen  spends  $5.02 
a  year,  the  second  87  cents. 

Thirst  may  know  no  season,  but  those  in  business  to  slake  it 
can  well  afford  a  look  at  geography.  As  can  the  makers  of 
almost  any  product  you  can  name.  For  markets  —  whether  you 
measure  them  by  states  or  regions  or  cities  —  differ  as  much 
as  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

In  the  new  economic  geography  of  America  that  so  many  advertisers 
are  discovering,  newspaper  advertising  has  a  basic  and  exciting 
role.  Newspapers,  because  they’re  as  local  as  the  markets  where 
they  flourish,  are  showing  many  advertisers  the  way  to  lower-cost, 
higher-powered  selling.  Through  them  you  can  make  your 
advertising  work  in  accordancfe  with 
the  unchanging  axiom  that... 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  anpa,  is  in  business  to  help  you  locate  the  customer 

markets  for  your  product.  Coll  or  write  us  ah  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  Murray  Hill  5-8575 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  2-8530 

Publi$h«d  by  Booth  Michigan  Nowtpapori  in  Iho  intorott  of  nioro  offoctivo  odvortising. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Video’s  Quiz  Program; 
What  Is  a  News  Event? 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  NEW  YORK  attorney  who  is 

well  versed  in  radio  and  ad¬ 
vertising  law  believes  the  courts 
have  at  their  disposal  the  tools 
necessary  to  protect  and  foster 
the  television  industry.  They 
might,  he  thinks,  lay  down  rules 
which  would  help  to  insure  an 
audience  at  home,  rather  than 
around  a  bar. 

No  new  legislation  should  be 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
David  M.  Solinger,  writing  in 
the  Columbian  Law  Review. 
Dealing  with  the  question 
whether  video  programs  in  tav¬ 
erns  and  other  public  places  can 
be  stopped  legally,  he  concludes 
that  the  courts  may  be  called 
upon  finally  to  determine  what 
is  a  news  event. 

AP-INS  Cose  a  Precedent 

The  historic  AP-INS  case 
stands  on  the  shelf  of  legal 
precedents  as  Mr.  Solinger  ex¬ 
plores  the  part  that  a  ruling  on 
“news  event”  might  play  in  fu¬ 
ture  telecasts. 

“Because  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  news,  and  because  of  the 
desirability  of  having  it  freely 
and  widely  disseminated,  news 
enjoys  special  privileges;  and  no 
one  may  appropriate  the  news  to 
himself,”  his  treatise  declares. 
“There  can  be  no  private  prop¬ 
erty  right  in  news  as  such.  Since 
appropriators  will  argue  that 
telecasts  of  news  events  should 
be  as  available  to  the  general 
public  as  the  news  itself,  it  be¬ 
comes  important  to  determine 
what  is  a  news  event.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  present  time,  a  large  portion 
of  the  available  television  pro¬ 
grams  consist  of  sports  events. 
Whether  these  constitute  news 
events  is  not  clear. 

“The  results  of  a  sports  event 
as  well  as  the  pictures  and 
names  of  those  attending  it  may 
be  news;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  everything  which  occurs  in 
a  sports  arena  is  also,  necessar¬ 
ily,  news.  It  may  well  be  that 
a  sports  event  itself  is  not  news. 
If  this  view  finds  acceptance,  a 
telecast  of  such  an  event  will 
not  be  news.  The  amalgam  of 
skills  and  intellectual  efforts 
which  are  blended  into  such  a 
telecast  will  then  give  rise  to  an 
absolute  property  right  warrant¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  our  courts 
against  unauthorized  use;  and  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  any  other  doctrine 
such  as  unfair  competition. 

Is  Sports  Event  All  News? 

“It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  solution  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  sports  event  shall  be 
considered  news  may  be  found 
in  a  fusing  of  two  concepts;  the 
idea  of  unfair  competition,  and 
a  right  of  privacy  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property  and  business 
interests.  In  other  words,  if  the 
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plaintiff  is  making  a  profit  out 
of  the  event  itself  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  account  of  it, 
and  if  the  event  takes  place  on 
private  property,  the  privacy  of 
which  must  be  invaded  by  de¬ 
fendant  in  order  to  obtain  his 
account  of  the  event,  the  event 
is  not  news. 

Analyze  Each  Case? 

“Still  another  approach  is  to 
make  a  case  by  case  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  each  event  with 
reference  only  to  its  public  im¬ 
portance,  rather  than  to  adopt 
any  inelastic  definition  of  what 
is  news.  This  appears  to  be 
what  the  courts  did  in  at  least 
two  cases  when  they  permitted 
photographs  to  be  taken  of 
events  of  great  public  impor¬ 
tance;  one  a  traditional  wine 
growers  festival  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  held  on  private  property; 
and  the  other  a  polar  expedition 
traveling  on  public  property.” 

Unauthorized  use  of  a  telecast 
might  be  restrained  on  the 
theory  of  unfair  competition,  Mr. 
Solinger  holds,  even  if  a  court 
should  conclude  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  event  is  a  “news  event.” 
Herein  the  AP  INS  ruling  as¬ 
sumes  giant  stature  in  law, 
though  many  legal  authorities 
have  debated  the  rationality  and 
language  of  the  decision  for  30 
years. 

Compete  in  Indirect  Way 

In  that  case,  INS  was  re¬ 
strained  from  lifting  AP  news 
in  the  East  for  subscribers  in  the 
West.  The  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
held  AP’s  “quasi-property  right” 
in  collocated  news — a  right  that 
would  be  protected  against  mis¬ 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Solinger  goes  on:  “In  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  telecast  of  a  news 
event,  the  contending  parties 
will  frequently  be  competitors 
only  in  a  very  indirect  way,  and 
many  plaintiffs  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  that  they  are  damaged  as  a 
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8th  Anniversary 
Is  Noteworthy 

Bucksport,  Me.  —  Newspapers 
do  not  flourish  here.  Recently 
when  the  Bucksport  Free  Press 
celebrated  its  eighth  anniver¬ 
sary,  it  was  discovered  that  its 
longevity  was  greater  than  any 
of  its  nine  pr^ecessors.  There 
have  been  papers  here  since  be¬ 
fore  the  War  of  1812,  with  many 
periods  between  the  death  of 
one  paper  and  the  birth  of  an¬ 
other.  Bernard  Pooler,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Free  Press,  re¬ 
minded  his  readers  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  distinction,  in  a  front  page 
box. 


result  of  the  acts  complained  of. 
But  the  quasi-property  right 
which  the  courts  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  against  misap¬ 
propriation  will  not  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  right  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  INS  case.  It  is  of 
interest,  therefore,  in  tracing 
the  subsequent  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  by  misappropriation,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  although  the  courts 
have  generally  looked  for  a 
quasi-property  right  before 
granting  relief,  they  have  been 
somewhat  cavalier  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  competition  and 
damage.” 

Does  a  Tavern  Compete? 

“It  is  fortunate  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  who  wishes  to  restrain  an 
unauthorized  use  of  a  telecast 
that  the  courts  have  been  liberal 
when  searching  for  competition. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see 
how  a  tavern,  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant  is  in  competition  with  the 
promoter,  broadcasting  company 
or  commercial  sponsor. 

“But  maybe  the  courts  will 
find  that  they  compete  for  the 
entertainment  dollar,  and  that 
such  competition  is  sufficient.  Or 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  competing,  in  a  broad 
sense,  for  public  attention  or 
time  because  the  broadcaster 
and  commercial  sponsor  would 
like  to  have  the  public  at  home, 
listening  not  only  to  the  feature 
program  of  the  evening,  but  to 
all  programs  and  their  commer¬ 
cials.” 


Idaho  Papers'  | 
Coverage  Aided 
By  Airplanes 

Boise,  Id. — Airplanes  provide 
a  practical  answer  to  the  prob. 
lem  of  staffing  newsworthy 
events  in  this  mountainous  Idi 
ho  area,  in  the  experience  of  the 
Statesman  Newspapers. 

And  the  ideal  answer  is  a  com 
bination  pilot  -  reporter,  found 
here  in  Dave  Johnson,  aviation 
editor.  ) 

Johnson  recently  covered  the 
story  of  the  relocation  of  a 
mountain  village  on  the  fringe 
of  the  State’s  great  primitive 
area  in  the  morning.  Then  he 
reported  a  murder  hearing  in 
an  eastern  Oregon  town  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Now  Using  4th  Plane 

The  Statesman  is  now  using 
its  fourth  plane.  Today’s  model 
is  called  Early  Bird  No.  4,  i 
four-place  Cessna.  Previoui 
planes  were  a  two-place  open 
cockpit  biplane,  a  two-place  war 
surplus  Vultee  Valiant,  and  a 
four-place  Bellanca  Cruisair. 

Value  of  airplanes  for  news 
coverage  was  sensed  early  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  CobbAilshie,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Statesman  Newsywpen 
She  experimented  with  aircraft 
and  then  purchased  the  c^- 
cockpit  biplane  for  day-to-day 
use. 

Statesman  planes  have  never 
been  used  for  circulation,  John¬ 
son  said.  Their  function  hai 
been  solely  to  transport  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  assigned 
to  stories,  and  to  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  for  employes  of  the 
paper  when  that  seems  desir¬ 
able. 

The  planes  have  had  wide¬ 
spread  use  for  photographk 
purposes.  Camera  shots  obtained 
by  use  of  the  paper’s  plane 
have  ranged  from  views  of  i 
farm  auction  to  a  prairie  fire 
picture,  described  by  Johnson 
as  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
ever  taken. 

A  waiver  from  the  Civil  Ae^ 
nautices  Administration  permits 
pictorial  flight  over  congested 
areas  at  altitudes  sufficiently 
low  to  get  “plenty  of  detail.” 
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stations  affiliated  with 


■  BTI  these  newspapers  are 
powered  by  G-E  transmitters.  So 
are  82  other  newspaper-affiliated 
stations  across  the  country. 

Of  all  FM  stations  on  the  air  today  coast-to- 
coast,  more  are  equipped  by  General  Electric 
than  by  any  other  producer. 
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Such  overwhelming  acceptance  is  the  strong¬ 
est  endorsement  a  manufacturer  can  receive. 

G.E.  makes  broadcast  transmitters— AM— FM 
—TV— of  every  power,  and  complete  station 
and  studio  equipment  to  fit  every  need. 

Full  information  at  G-E  offices  in  all  principal 
cities.  General  Electric  Company,  Electronics  Park, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  ie0-09N-«»14 
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Business  Doily 
To  Pay  Premium 
For  Early  Shift 

Union  crews  were  back  print¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  this  week,  after  a  28- 
day  walk-out  that  began  when 
management  posted  new  work¬ 
ing  hours  for  printers.  (E&P, 
Sept.  18,  p.  7) 

About  30  printers  hired  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  were  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

The  dispute  was  settled  with 
management  getting  the  right  to 
call  some  printers  to  work  for 
an  early  shift,  crux  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  problem.  The  printers  won 
pay  raises. 

Day  shift  workers  will  get 
$99  a  week  base  pay,  as  in  other 
New  York  dailies’  contracts; 
night  workers  get  $104  base  pay; 
and  $109  will  be  paid  to  printers 
reporting  at  the  earlier  hours 
management  requested,  in  the 
period  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  had 
written  several  editoriab  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  strike,  in¬ 
sisting  on  its  right  to  call  in 
workers  on  an  early  starting 
time  basis,  without  paying  over¬ 
time.  Management  said  the 
earlier  time  was  made  necessary 
because  of  the  Journal’s  special 
publication  requirements. 

Four  other  unions  that  also 
walked  out  in  the  days  that 
followed  the  original  break 
with  ITU  Local  No.  6,  and  Mail¬ 
ers  Union,  Local  No.  6,  were  also 
back  on  the  Job. 
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Cash  for  Careful  Reading 
NOVEL  turn  to  an  o’.d  idea  has 
friends  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  scrambling  at  counters 
of  the  newspaper’s  main  oflBces 
for  cash.  The  paper  prints 
daily,  except  Sunday,  192  names 
and  addresses.  An  envelope 
containing  $2.50  awaits  each  of 
the  192  who  calls  in  person  and 
identifies  himself.  Another 
$2.50  is  paid  each  winner  who 
receives  his  award  just  as  the 
chimes  of  the  Inquirer’s  tower 
clock  sound  the  quarter-hour. 


Ad  Talent  in  Back  Shop 
WHAT  may  happen  to  a  deca¬ 
dent  section  was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  on  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  by  Bill  Shook,  a 
machine  operator  who  wanted 
to  be  an  ad  salesman.  He  tack¬ 
led  the  paper’s  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  section  that  formerly  ran 
a  page  a  week,  and  in  the  first 
week  sold  it  to  400  inches  in 
three  pages  on  a  ten-times  basis. 


Edition  Doubly  Welcomes 
SEVENTY  -  FIVE  advertisers 
took  up  1,023  column  inches 
in  the  annual  college-welcoming 
edition  of  ttie  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram.  The  edi¬ 
tion,  now  in  its  14th  year,  has 
become  a  college  promotion  as 
well  as  a  newspaper  promotion, 
with  one  alumnus  having  pur¬ 
chased  12,000  copies  to  send  to 
alunrmi. 


Long  Declares 
Need  for  Unified 
Vigilant  Press 

Los  Angeles — A  comic  strip 
censorship  regulation  by  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  and  a  recent  move 
to  bar  cameramen  from  Califor¬ 
nia’s  courts  are  fresh  instances 
which  show  the  need  for  a  vigi¬ 
lant  press,  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  warned 
here. 

Added  to  these  are  new  dis¬ 
putes  over  classifications  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  retail  or  general  and 
over  commissions  which  show 
the  need  for  unity  in  meeting 
common  problems.  Long  told 
members  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Association, 
Southern  Unit.  Charles  McAl- 
pine,  advertising  manager,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  presided. 

The  new  censorship  of  comics 
(E&P  Oct.  2,  page  18)  applies  to 
all  newspaper  comics  and  means 
if  Uncle  Wiggly  steals  a  carrot 
the  newspaper  might  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  teaching  the 
young  It  is  all  right  to  steal. 
Long  warned. 

"I  called  up  the  legal  counsel 
of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman  did  not  know  who  I  was 
talking  about,”  Long  said. 

Only  alert  action  an  appeal  to 
friends  of  the  press  brought 
about  defeat  of  a  proposal  seek¬ 
ing  to  bar  photographers  from 
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the  courts  in  a  resolution  befor* 
the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Cali, 
fornia  State  Bar,  Long  advised. 

And  on  the  advertising  side, 
a  stand  by  a  weekly  group  news, 
paper  publisher  that  a  flour  ac¬ 
count  was  retail  was  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  in  the  resignati% 
of  a  member  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ser^ 
staff,  he  explained.  CNAS  U  a 
weekly  advertising  affiliate  of 
CNPA. 

Commission  Dispute  | 

Long  asked  support  of  the  ad- ' 
vertising  managers  and  pub* 
lishers  present  in  a  dispute  over  ) 
advertising  representative’s  com-  ' 
missions  which  involves  a  local 
situation. 

Charging  the  publisher  of  a 
group  of  district  weeklies  had 
threatened  to  oppose  two  State 
election  proposals  unless  he  ob- 
talned  the  representatives’  com¬ 
mission  on  advertising  of  them 
measures.  Long  said: 

“Why  should  anyone  prostitute 
the  editorial  department  for  the 
sake  of  advertising?  If  we  can¬ 
not  sell  advertising  as  advertii- 
ing,  we  should  quit.” 


Papers  Back  Fund 

Chicago — ^In  addition  to  the 
half-page  color  comic  spread 
published  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  support  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Fund  drive,  other 
Chicago  dailies  are  giving  free, 
4,000  lines  of  advertising  which 
will  be  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  ads.  ’The  free  advertising 
space  is  in  addition  to  exten¬ 
sive  editorial  coverage. 


Benefits  from  a  Billion  Barrels 


•  The  billionth  barrel  of  beer  brewed  since  the 
beverage’s  re-legalization  on  April  7,  1933,  rolled 
off  the  production  line  on  last  August  15. 

That  appreciable  volume  has  meant  more  than 
mere  refreshment  for  the  American  public.  It  has 
meant  countless  economic  benefits.  Each  time  a 
barrel  leaves  the  brewery,  it  means  $10  in  taxes 
for  federal  and  state  treasuries.  It  means  about  $3 
for  farmers  suid  processors.  It  means  $2  for  brew¬ 
ery  wages  and  salaries. 

The  various  industries  that  sell  materials,  sup¬ 
plies  or  services — manufacturers  of  barrels,  bottles, 
cans,  crowns,  boxes,  cartons,  labels,  machinery 
and  equipment  and  many  others,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation  and  automobile  industries— also  profit 
from  each  barrel  produced  and  sold. 

The  economic  benefits  do  not  even  end  there. 


for  there  are  also  collateral  beneficiaries  such  as 
those  who  sell  beer,  including  the  grocers  who 
have  profited  additionally  by  increased  turnover 
of  many  related  items — crackers,  cheese,  relishes 
and  many  ready-to-serve  foods  that  go  so  well 
with  beer  or  ale. 

Economists  pointed  out  in  1933  that  when  beer 
was  re-legalized,  the  millions  of  dollars  expended 
by  brewers  for  rehabilitation,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  services  created  new  income  for 
many,  ultimately  benefiting  ail  America  when  the 
increased  purchasing  power  was  felt  throughout 
the  country.  Thus,  America  quaffed  its  popular 
beverage  and  kept  its  purse,  too. 

Today  beer  and  ale  continue  to  be  an  economic 
boon  and,  as  the  beverage  of  moderation,  a  social 
boon  as  well. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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JUDGE  SWYGERT'S  OPINION  ON  ITU  'FORM  CONTRACT 


regarding  the  ITU  form  con¬ 
tract  provLsions  on  compe¬ 
tency,  Judge  Swygert  stated: 

“The  competency  clause  pro¬ 
vides  in  substance  that  tlie 
work  in  the  composing  room 
shall  be  performed  only  by 
journeymen  and  apprentices  and 
that  the  journeymen  are  defined 
as  (1)  employes  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  training  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  contract  clauses  deal¬ 
ing  with  apprentices:  (2)  jour¬ 
neymen  members  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  union:  and  (3)  applicants 
who  have  first  secured  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  competency  duly  is¬ 
sued  by  an  examining  board 
which  shall  give  these  appli¬ 
cants  the  same  degree  of  ex¬ 
amination  for  competency  that 
is  given  apprentices  who  seek 
to  become  journeymen.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  joint 
examining  board  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  representatives  of 
the  employer  and  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  local  union. 

“Simply,  the  question  is 
whether  the  union  member  is 
given  a  hiring  preference  over 
the  non-union  applicant  by  this 
device  which,  if  agreed  to  by 
the  publisher,  would  cause  him 
to  discriminate  in  his  employ¬ 
ing  practices  against  the  latter. 

“Laying  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  consideration  of  that  part 
of  the  competency  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  joint  examining 
board,  it  appears  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  not  all 
present  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
have  qualified  as  journeymen 
printers  by  passing  the  tests 
required  of  apprentices  who 
seek  to  become  journeymen. 
Many  who  are  qualified  in  only 
one  phase  of  composing  room 
work,  such  as  proof  readers, 
teletype  machine  operators,  or 
linotype  machine  operators,  and 
who  were  not  first  required  to 
take  the  approved  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  and  examination, 
have  been  taken  into  the  union 
as  journeymen  when  a  printing 
shop  or  newspaper  has  been 
unionized  or  when  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  union  has  been  ex¬ 


tended  to  include  employes 
performing  substitute  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  composing  room. 

“In  contrast  to  this  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  the  examination 
given  apprentices  and  to  which 
the  non-union  job  applicant  is 
subjected  under  the  proposed 
contract  includes  tests  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operations.  These  tests 
are  designed  to  qualify  the  ap¬ 
prentice  as  an  all  round  jour¬ 
neyman  printer.  Therefore,  it 
immediately  appears  that  whilp 
some  union  printers  have  not 
been  required  to  take  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  or  exami¬ 
nation  in  order  to  attain  jour¬ 
neymen  status,  all  non-union 
printers  must  take  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  under  the  proposed 
contract  in  order  to  establish 
their  competency.  And  this  is 
so  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  job  for  which  the  latter  ap¬ 
plies  is  one  which  requires  all¬ 
round  training  and  experience, 
and  regardless  also  of  whether 
the  applicant  may  be  highly 
qualified  by  experience  to  fill 
the  position. 

“Furthermore,  once  the  print¬ 
er  becomes  a  member  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  irrespective  of 
whether  he  has  taken  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  and  ex¬ 
amination,  he  thereafter  is  to 
be  regarded  by  the  employer  as 
prima  facie  qualified  as  an  all¬ 
round  printer  and  is  eligible  for 
consideration  for  employment 
without  further  examination. 
When  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  non-union 
applicant,  regardless  of  his  prev¬ 
ious  training,  experience,  abil¬ 
ity,  prior  union  membership,  or 
previous  qualification  under  this 
system,  must  actually  qualify 
as  an  all-round  printer  each 
time  he  applies  for  employment 
before  he  is  eligible  for  employ¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
scheme  creates  an  obstacle  to 
the  employment  of  non-union 
applicants  and  facilitates  the 
employment  of  union  applicants. 
It  is  thus  discriminatory  in  re¬ 
gard  to  hire  on  the  basis  of 
membership  in  the  union. 


Time  Advantage  for  Union  Applicant 


“Another  discriminatory  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  proposed  hiring 
procedure  has  to  do  with  the 
advantage  in  point  of  time 
which  the  union  member  has 
over  the  non-union  applicant 
\yhen  both  seek  employment 
simultaneously  from  the  same 
employer.  The  union  member, 
because  of  his  union  card,  is 
eligible  for  hiring  as  soon  as  he 
places  his  name  on  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  slipboard,  a  hiring  de¬ 
vice  upon  which  the  names  of 
all  eligible  job  applicants  ap¬ 
pear.  Before  the  non-union  ap¬ 
plicant’s  name  may  be  placed  on 
the  slipboard,  he  must  wait  to 
take  an  examination  and  obtain 
a  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  joint  examining  board. 

“Even  under  the  New  York 
City  publishers’  contract  with 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  normal  time  lapse 
between  application  for  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  certificate  is  several 


days.  There,  however,  the  ex¬ 
amination  is  confined  specifical¬ 
ly  to  the  type  of  work  which  is 
covered  by  the  job  for  which 
the  applicant  has  applied.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  conducted  by  an 
independent  agency.  Also,  there 
is  a  possibility  according  to  the 
evidence,  that  the  time  lapse  to 
be  incurred  by  applicants  under 
this  particular  arrangement  may 
be  shortened  so  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  may  take  the  test  the  same 
day  he  applies  for  a  job. 

“However,  when  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  contract  provision 
proposed  by  the  respondents  an 
all-round  apprenticeship  ex¬ 
amination  is  to  be  given  to  such 
applicants  by  a  board  whose 
control  is  divided  between  the 
union  and  the  employer,  with 
no  procedure  provided  for 
breaking  tie  votes,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  illustrate  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  would  be  experi¬ 


enced  by  those  who  are  not 
union  members  in  getting  their 
names  on  the  slipboard  so  as  to 
be  eligible  for  consideration 
when  a  job  is  available. 

“A  further  discriminatory 
feature  of  the  competency 
clause  in  the  form  contract  re¬ 
lates  to  the  composition  of  the 
Joint  Examining  Board  which 
is  to  conduct  the  tests  given 
non-union  job  applicants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract,  those  who  seek  employ¬ 
ment  as  journeymen  otherwise 
than  through  the  apprenticeship 
training  program  are  to  be 
recognized  inunediately  as  jour¬ 
neymen  by  the  employer  if  they 
are  members  of  the  union.  If 
they  are  not  members,  they  will 
be  referred  to  a  joint  examin¬ 
ing  board  consisting  of  two  em¬ 
ployer  representatives  and  two 
union  representatives.  This 
board  then  has  the  duty  to  give 
the  applicant  ‘the  same  degree 
of  examination  for  competency 
as  is  given  to  apprentices  seek¬ 
ing  to  qualify  as  journeymen.’ 

“Since  the  union  representa¬ 
tives  have  a  controlling  veto  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  decisions  of 
this  joint  examining  board,  the 
local  union  has  virtual  control 
over  the  examinations  to  be 
given  to  such  applicants  and 
also  over  all  final  decisions  re¬ 
garding  their  eligibility  to  be 
considered  for  hiring.  To  state 
it  more  plainly,  the  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  must  approve,  as 
to  competency,  every  non-union 
job  applicant  before  he  is  eligi¬ 


ble  for  employment. 

"The  respondents  earnestly 
contend  that  no  ulterior  motives 
or  intentions  should  be  imputed 
to  the  union’s  demands  that  it  be 
given  joint  and  equal  control 
over  the  machinery  by  which 
non-union  applicants  are  to  be 
tested  for  competency.  It  is 
true  that  they  may  have  a  legi¬ 
timate  and  vital  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  standards  of  their 
craft.  Moreover,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  that  the  individ¬ 
uals,  whomever  they  might  be 
representing  the  union  on  these 
examining  committees,  may  not 
act  conscientiously  on  such 
committees  and  render  service 
that  would  not  discriminate 
against  non-union  applicants. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  all  union 
members  are  bound  by  oath  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  pro¬ 
cure  employment  for  members 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  in  preference  to 
others,  and  while  it  will  not  be 
presumed  that  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  resort  to  dis¬ 
honorable  means  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  antipathy  of  International 
Typographical  Union  members 
to  non-union  members  of  their 
craft  would  assert  an  influence, 
consciously  or  subconsciously, 
to  place  the  non-union  apyplicant 
at  a  disadvantage  in  qualifying 
for  the  certificate  prerequisite 
to  employment. 


Conduct  Under  T-H  Low  Considered 


“A  further  consideration  in 
this  regard  is  the  past  conduct 
of  the  respondents  in  respect  to 
their  attitude  toward  complying 
with  the  closed-shop  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act. 

“It  was  their  premeditated 
failure  to  observe  and  comply 
with  those  provisions  which 
brought  about  the  injunction. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  that  conduct  and  the 
point  of  view  which  dictated  it 
not  only  influenced  the  reasons 
for  proposing  this  competency 
testing  procedure  but  also  would 
have  a  continuing  baleful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  its  actual  operation. 

“Accordingly,  it  is  concluded 
that  by  distributing  this  ‘Form 
Contract’  containing  the  com¬ 
petency  clause,  regardless  of  the 
suggestion  or  insistence  that  it 
be  used  without  deviation,  the 
respondents  have  violated  the 
decree  of  this  court  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cause  employers  with 
whom  the  local  unions  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  to  encourage  union 
membership  by  discrimination 
in  regard  to  hire,  in  violation  of 
Section  8  (A)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

“The  ‘Form  Contract’  proposed 
by  the  respondents  as  a  basis  for 
the  local  unions’  negotiations 
with  employers  also  contains 
clauses  pertaining  to  the  selec¬ 
tion,  training  and  advancement 
of  apprentices.  These  clauses 
provide  in  substance  that  there 
shall  be  a  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the 
local  union  and  the  employer. 


This  committee,  according  to  the 
proposed  contract,  shall  have 
full  control  over  ^1  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  in  regard  to  apprentices, 
including  the  right  to  decide 
whether  the  employer  has  facili¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  enable  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  become  a  finish^ 
craftsman,  the  selection  of  the 
apprentices  and  the  conducting 
of  apprenticeship  examinations. 

“In  appraising  these  clauses, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
applicant  for  employment  as  an 
apprentice  is  not  a  member  of 
the  International  ’Typographical 
Union  because  he  cannot  become 
a  member  according  to  the 
union’s  laws  until  he  is  actually 
employed.  ’Therefore  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  joint  and  equal 
control  of  the  union  over  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittee  could  cause  employers  to 
discriminate  in  hiring  appren¬ 
tices  on  the  basis  of  union  affilia¬ 
tion. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  union, 
by  virtue  of  its  equal  or  veto 
power  over  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittee  matters  as  later  shown, 
does  cause  the  employer  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  regard  to  tenure 
and  conditions  of  employment 
of  apprentices  to  encourage 
membership  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

“Because  the  union  has  virtual 
control  of  the  committee,  its  ap¬ 
proval  is  necessary  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  apprentice  as 
he  strives  for  journeyman  status. 
He  can  neither  advance  toward 
nor  finally  become  a  journeyman 
(Continued  on  page  56-B) 
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COURT  DISCUSSES  COMPETENCY  CLAUSE  IN  NYC  CONTRACT 


continued  from  page  56-A 
without  the  approval  of  the 
union  representatives. 

“It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  a  legitimate  and  vital 
interest  in  the  selection  and 
training  of  apprentices.  But  that 
interest  must  be  fitted  into  an 
arrangement  which  will  coincide 
and  not  conflict  with  the  na¬ 
tional  law.  What  has  been  said 
about  the  infirmities  of  the  joint 
examining  board  provisions  in 
the  competency  clause  of  the 
‘Form  Contract’  applies  in  many 
rejects  to  the  Joint  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Committee  arrangement. 

“Moreover,  exemplification  is 
unnecessary  to  demonstrate  how 
apprentices,  if  they  are  beholden 
to  the  union  representatives  for 
advancement  and  graduation 
into  journeyman  status,  maj;  be 
influenced  through  the  workings 
of  this  arrangement  to  become 
union  members.  Regardless  of 
the  union's  legitimate  purpose  to 
induct  these  apprentices  into  its 
membership,  it  cannot  legally 
cause  the  employer  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  it  in  an  endeavor  to 
encourage  union  membership. 
The  union,  of  course,  may  en¬ 
courage  such  membership  by  all 
lawful  means;  but  it  may  not 
cause  the  employer  to  aid  in  that 
encouragement. 

“These  proposed  clauses  re¬ 
garding  apprentices  are  to  be 
viewed  against  the  background 
of  the  evidence  in  this  case  per¬ 
taining  to  the  antipathy  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  working  with 

Intention  on  Foreman's  Oath 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  has  not  changed  its  laws  so 
as  to  relieve  foremen  of  the 
obligation  of  their  membership 
oaths.  But  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  individual  respondents, 
as  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  have  stat^ 
during  the  course  of  post-injunc¬ 
tion  contract  negotiations  that 
the  oath  or  obligation  suspend¬ 
ed  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  con¬ 
strued  to  require  them  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  non-union  ap¬ 
plicants  for  employment. 

“This  statement  had  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  union’s  Committee 
on  Collective  Bargaining  Policy 
in  its  report  to  the  August,  1948, 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 
The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
convention.  Further,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  some  of 
the  contracts  recently  approved 
by  the  re^ondents  contain  lan¬ 
guage  which  may  be  construed 
as  having  a  similar  effect  of 
suspending  the  oaths  which  bind 
union  members  who  are  fore¬ 
men. 

“Whether  or  not  individual 
foremen  under  the  above  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  feel  free  to  dis¬ 
regard  their  oaths  in  their  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  on  behalf  of  the 
employer  is  highly  speculative 
but.  aside  from  the  individual 
reactions  of  the  foremen  the  re¬ 
spondents  have  expressed  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  other  than  by  chang¬ 
ing  International  Typographical 


non-union  men  and  to  the  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  by  the  respondents 
to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  on 
the  ‘laws’  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
long-established  closed  shop  ar¬ 
rangements  with  employers. 

“When  thus  viewed,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inevitable  that  unless 
a  third  disinterested  party  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  Joint  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Committee  arrangement, 
the  proposed  contract  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cause  the  employers  to 
engage  in  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  forbidden  by  the  Act.  Such 
conduct  by  the  respondents  was 
restrained  by  the  injunction. 

“A  further  glaim  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  have  indulg^  in  con¬ 
tumacious  conduct  arises  from 
the  provisions  in  the  Form  Con¬ 
tract  requiring  that  the  fore¬ 
man  in  the  composing  room 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  that  he  shall  have  exclusive 
control  over  the  hiring,  super¬ 
vision  and  discharge  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  employes.  In  this 
connection,  the  General  Counsel 
adverts  to  the  oath  which  binds 
all  union  members  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  procure  em¬ 
ployment  for  members  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  all  others.  He  then 
contends  that  the  foreman 
clause  in  the  ‘Form  Contract’  is 
a  jwrt  of  the  general  device  by 
which  the  respondents  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  cause  employers  to 
discriminate  in  their  hiring  as 
between  union  and  non-union 
applicants  for  employment. 

L  Recognized 

Union  ‘laws,’  a  recognition  that 
the  union  considers  as  suspend¬ 
ed  any  obligation  or  oath  which 
might  bind  union  foremen  as 
agents  of  the  employers  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  contravention  of 
the  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act. 

“Therefore,  applying  to  the 
evidence  the  standard  of  clear 
and  convincing  proof  which  is 
required  in  contempt  actions, 
the  issue  is  resolved  against  any 
contention  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel  that  the  request  and  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  respondents  for  the 
foreman  clause  violates  the  de¬ 
cree  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  oath  taken  by  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  question  then  becomes 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  in  requesting  or  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
foreman  clause  is  contemptuous 
where  the  foremen  are  not 
bound  by  oath  in  their  personnel 
relations  on  behalf  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  prefer  union  appli¬ 
cants  for  hire.  That  is,  have  the 
respondents  by  proposing  or  de¬ 
manding  that  only  members  of 
the  union  be  hired  as  foremen 
and  that  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  all  composing  room  person¬ 
nel  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  union  foreman  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cause  employers  to  encour¬ 
age  union  membership? 

"Foremen  as  supervisors  are 
excluded  by  definition  from  the 
category  of  employe  by  Section 
11  of  the  Act.  And  Section  14 
exempts  employes  from  treating 


supervis’ors  as  ‘employes’ 
for  the  purpose  of  any  law 
relating  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  So  that  in  so  far  as  other 
foremen  are  concerned,  the  Act 
does  not  protect  them  from  an 
employer’s  discriminatory  pref¬ 
erence  of  union  foremen  wheth¬ 
er  that  preference  results  from 
the  personal  decision  or  the  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Since  such  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  not  in  violation  of  Section 
8(A)  (3)  of  the  Act,  the  union’s 
conduct  here  could  not  be  found 
to  violate  Section  8(B)  (2)  or 
the  injunction  decree  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

“It  therefore  seems  logical  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  unlawful 


in  so  far  as  Section  8(B)  (2) 
is  involved  for  the  respondents 
to  request  that  an  employer 
agree  to  employ  only  union 
members  as  foremen.  It  would 
further  aiypear  that  there  ij 
nothing  inherently  unlawful  in 
providing  that  the  foreman  who 
is  a  union  member  shall  do  the 
hiring.  While  it  may  be  that 
union  foremen  have  strong  prej¬ 
udices  against  non-union  print¬ 
ers.  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
such  prejudices  would  result  in¬ 
variably  in  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices. 

“Furthermore,  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  fore¬ 
man  is  selected  by  the  employer 
and  is  the  latter’s  subordinate.” 


Randolph  Interpretation  Doesn't  Rule 


IN  REGARD  to  the  New  York 

City  contract.  Judge  Swy- 
gert  commented: 

“The  contract  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Local  No.  6  of  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  appears  to  deviate  material¬ 
ly  from  the  ‘Form  Contract’  with 
regard  to  the  competency  clause. 
First,  the  contract  goes  beyond 
the  use  of  a  bipartisan  examin¬ 
ing  board  with  or  without  tie¬ 
breaking  procedure. 

“Second,  the  contract  does  not 
require  the  same  degree  of  ex¬ 
amination  that  is  given  appren¬ 
tices.  such  as  is  provided  for  in 
the  ‘Form  Contract.’  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  the  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  New  York  con¬ 
tract  are  designed  to  determine 
the  competency  of  the  applicant 
only  in  that  classification  of 
composing  room  work  in  which 
he  is  applying  for  employment, 
rather  than  his  all-round  compe¬ 
tency  as  a  printer. 

“I^ird.  the  examination  is 
conducted  by  disinterested  ex¬ 
aminers  designated  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education, 
and  these  examiners  are  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  School  of 
Printing  Apprentices  of  New 
York  City. 

“Moreover,  the  contract  pro¬ 
visions  for  examinations  to  qual¬ 
ify  as  journeymen  appear  on 
their  face  as  shown  later,  to  re¬ 
quire  the  same  examination  for 
both  union  and  non-union  ap¬ 
plicants.  And  this  the  General 
Counsel  concedes. 

“However,  it  is  the  contention 
of  the  General  Counsel  that  this 
clause  is  in  fact  discriminatory 
if  it  is  given  the  interpretation 
which  he  believes  was  given  it 
by  Respondent  Randolph  in  his 
testimony.  But  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  warranted,  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  of  Randolph 
as  to  his  intentions  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  contract  is  not  control¬ 
ling  as  to  the  import  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used,  where  that  language 
is  not  ambiguous. 

“The  definition  of  journeymen 
who  may  qualify  for  employ¬ 
ment  under  this  contract  is  not 
confined  as  in  the  ‘Form  Con¬ 
tract’  to  journeymen  members 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  or  to  those  who  have 
received  a  certificate  of  contvpe- 
tency  from  a  joint  examining 
board. 


“According  to  this  contract, 
the  definition  of  journeyman 
includes  all  persons  who  have 
worked  for  any  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  are  parties  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  would  create  no  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  basis  of  present 
union  membership.  The  defini¬ 
tion  also  includes  persons  ‘who 
have  passed  an  examination  rec¬ 
ognized  by  both  parties  and 
have  qualified  as  journeymen 
in  accordance  therewith.’ 

“The  evidence  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  procedure  for 
testing  competency  for  journey¬ 
man  status  in  New  York  is  that 
several  non-union  applicants 
have  taken  and  passed  these  ex¬ 
aminations  and  have  been  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  those  who  have  failed  to 
pass  the  tests  have  considered 
themselves  the  objects  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“No  provision  is  made  in  the 
apprenticeship  clauses  of  the 
New  York  City  publishers’  con¬ 
tract  for  procedure  to  break  tie 
votes  of  the  Joint  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Committee.  But  it  appears 
that  the  contract  may  otherwise 
contain  important  deviations 
from  the  ‘Form  Contract’  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram.  It  states  that  apprentices 
may  qualify  as  journeymen  by 
completing  the  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  provided  in  the  contract, 
which  Is  under  the  control  ol 
the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  addition,  it  provides 
that  employes  may  qualify  as 
journeymen  if  they  have  passed 
‘a  qualifying  examination  under 
procedures  heretofore  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers.’ 

“No  clear  or  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  presented  to 
show  what  procedures  have  been 
‘heretofore  recognized’  by  the 
union  and  the  publishers,  al¬ 
though  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  such  procedures  are 
other  than  those  contained  in 
the  present  contract.  Otherwise, 
this  latter  provision  would  be 
mere  surplusage.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
procedures  referred  to,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  appraise  adequately 
these  apprenticeship  clauses.  So 
that,  in  the  absence  of  further 
proof,  no  conclusion  can  be 
reached  as  to  whether  these  pro¬ 
visions  do  vary  materially  from 
those  in  the  ‘Form  Contract 
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fiBST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  35  CONSECUTIVE  '^EARS 


shaw,  Harry  W.  Stebbins,  F. 
Elmer  Sammons,  Arthur  C. 
Holden,  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
William  J.  Graham  and  William 
DeBost. 


L200  at  Rites 
For  Lawrence 
Of  Printers'  Ink 

More  than  1,200  persons  at¬ 
tended  funeral  services  Got.  11 
for  Richard  W.  Lawrence,  70, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink.  He  died  Oct.  7  on  his 
way  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  served  for 
many  years  as  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Republican 
Committee  and  he  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  many  civic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations,  including 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation. 

Among  the  large  delegation  of 
persons  paying  their  last  re¬ 
spects  were  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  and  John  D. 

Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  pastor 
of  Christ  Church,  said  in  a  eul-  . 

ogy  that  it  was  characteristic  was  formerly  woman’s  page  edi- 
that  “the  last  step  he  took  was  tor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
toward  a  place  of  service;  he  State  Journal  and  once  served  as 
fell  going  forward  for  others.”  cltv  editor  of  the  Chippewa 

Dr.  Sockman  said  that  Mr.  Falls  (Wis. )  Herald  Telegram. 
Lawrence’s  extensive  public  Mrs.  J.  E.  Leslie,  77,  who  con- 
services  could  speak  well  for  ducted  the  experience  column  of 
themselves.  But  in  a  day  when  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  for  22 
free  institutions  are  in  such  years  as  Nancy  Brown,  Oct.  7. 
peril,”  he  suggested,  “it  may  be  g^e  succeeded  her  husband, 
well  for  us  to  strengthen  our-  James  Edward  Leslie,  for  a 
selves  by  pausing  ]ust  a  mo-  short  time  on  the  Pittsburgh 
ment  to  consid^  the  kind  of  (Pa.)  Dispatch  after  his  death 
character  which  Christian  Amer-  1917. 
ica  can  produce  and  by  which  i.r  ao 

?ence"  svmboV^  of 

America  at  its  bes?”  ^  (N.  Y.)  Record,  Sept.  29  in  Bos- 

Te  Ls  a  big  character  en-  ^on.  He  moved  to  New  England 
dowed  so  richly  by  his  Creator 

he  seemed  born  to  command,  Dedham  (Mass.) 

but  he  lived  to  serve.  His  Transcript  for  15  years. 


(j^tiituarp 


Mr.  W.  D.  Sutherland  heads  Henke  &  Pillot,  Inc., 
one  of  the  South’s  oldest  and  largest  food-store  oper¬ 
ations  —  comprising  twenty-one  ultra-modern  super¬ 
markets  (with  six  more  under  construction).  But 
that  doesn’t  keep  him  from  getting  in  there  and 
pitching  for  just  about  every  worthwhile  civic  enter¬ 
prise  that  comes  along. 

He’s  the  chief  reason  Henke  &  Pilot  has  been  so 
successful  through  the  years  and  has  become  one  of 
the  two  largest  grocery  store  newspaper  advertisers 
in  the  United  States! 

He’s  also  one  of  the  reasons  the  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  more  retail  food  advertising  last  year  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  United  States! 


"Our  aim  in  advertising,"  says  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land,  "is  to  get  results.  That's  why  most  of 
our  appropriation  goes  into  Chronicle  space. 
The  Chonicle  reaches  more  people  of  every 
class,  and  — what  is  even  more  important  — 
gives  us  consistently  the  best  returns  per 
dollar." 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Sutherland.  We’re  appreciative 
of  your  kind  words,  and  proud  of  the  record  that 
prompted  them.  The  fact  is,  Henke  &  Pillot  is  today 
using  more  space  in  our  newspaper  than  in  the  two 
other  Houston  dailies  combined  .  .  .  And,  of  course, 
smart  national  advertisers  realize  that  the  paper 
which  pulls  best  locally  will  pull  best  for  them. 


WANTED 

Display  Salesman 


Larg*  matropolifan  daily  hat 
tplandid  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  talasman  with  dapartmant 
stora  and  spacialty  shop  ax- 
parianea.  This  papar  is  tha 
laadar,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  a  big  Eastarn  city.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishar. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LMtOSST  CIRCUUTION  IN  TEXAS 

S.  W.  MtCARINV  TNI  ItANHAM  COMPANT 
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CtrlERAl  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST  lOUIS  •  FT  WORTH 
LOS  ANCELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


Marines  Spot 
Reporter  Posing 
As  Red  Officer 


Only 

AIR  EXPRESS 

gives  you 

oH  these 
advantages 


San  Diego,  Calif. — A  Marine 
“invasion”  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  was  thrown  into  un¬ 
expected  turmoil  when  military 
police  discovered  a  man,  clad  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Russian  artil¬ 
lery  colonel,  stalking  through 
the  maneuver  area,  notebook  in 
hand. 

A  few  minutes  after  an  alert 
lieutenant,  as  gently  as  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  creating  an  in¬ 
ternational  “incident,"  took  the 
mysterious  individual  in  tow, 
wire  services  had  flashed  the 
press-stopping  news. 

Photographers  and  reporters 
at  the  scene  ignored  the  bombs 
and  rockets  bursting,  and  the 
Marines  splashing  ashore  in  the 
big  peacetime  exercises.  The 
man  In  the  Soviet  uniform  was 
the  whole  show  as  he  was  escort¬ 
ed  to  the  camp's  top  brass  for  a 
check  of  his  credentials. 

Not  until  two  hours  and  a 
couple  of  editions  later  was  the 
“Russian  co.onel”  shown  to  be 
John  D’Alfonso,  Civic  Center  re¬ 
porter  of  the  San  Diego  Journal. 

His  paper  had  sent  him  to  the 
maneuvers  in  a  uniform  rented 
from  a  Hollywood  costuming 
house  in  order  to  test  Marine 
Corps  security,  according  to 
Managing  Editor  George  Chap 
lin. 

From  'Da  Beeg  Wahn' 

D’Alfonso  carried  out  his  act 
to  the  hilt,  and  was  exposed  only 
after  he  was  spotted  by  report¬ 
ers  of  rival  San  Diego  dailies. 

That  wasn’t,  however,  until  he 
had  been  closeted  for  some  time 
with  a  perplexed  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral. 

The  general,  trying  to  act  as 
polite  as  the  circumstances  war¬ 
ranted.  exchanged  salutes  and 
handshakes  with  “Col.  Pitirim 
Nevski,”  which  D’Alfonso  de¬ 
cided  was  a  “good”  Russian 
name  after  some  library  re 
search. 

When  D’Alfonso  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  credentials,  the  general 
telephoned  Washington.  No¬ 
body  there  ever  heard  of  Col. 

Nevski,  who  by  now  was  strid-  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  an- 
ing  arrogantly  and  impatiently  nounces  that  the  agency  has  re 
up  and  down  the  headquarters  signed  the  Ruppert  Brewery  ac- 
omce.  He  spoke  his  displeasure  count, 
in  clipped  English  with  what  he 
thought  was  a  heavy  Russian  ac- 

The  asked  questions 

as  “where  the  Russian 
embassy  located?  .  .  .  where  is 
State  Department?”  D’Al- 
fonso  answer^,  “ohn  Penseel- 

vania  Avenue”  and  got  away  pH  * 

with  it  because  the  general  ap- 
parently  was  not  too  familiar 

with  Washington.  HAiR.*R  1  T 

When  the  general  asked  from 
what  airport  in  Washington  had 
the  Colonel  left  for  San  Diego. 

D’Alfonso  replied  “Da  beeg 

Eventually  the  general  tossed 

in  the  sponge.  The  only  alter-  HuuyJU£uMU|y^pUH|l|H 
native,  he  decided,  was  to  send 

Col.  Nevski  to  the  F.B.I.  in  San  SjBBBS|SSSSSS 

Diego  for  questioning.  KylSBfflSlEE&fflBBffiQMl 

It  was  just  about  then,  as  he  ByD£D|EBM9E)||UE 
was  leaving  headquarters  in  cus- 
today  of  m.p.’s,  that  D’Alfonso 


lohn  D'Alionso  posing  as 
Col.  Pitirim  Nevski. 


was  recognized  and  he  confes.ced 
his  identity. 

So.  while  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  were  revising  early 
headlines.  D’Alfonso  was  quizz¬ 
ed  by  the  F.B.I.  He  was  inform¬ 
ed  he  had  violated  Federal  stat¬ 
utes  by  impersonating  an  officer 
of  a  friendly  power. 

However,  Mrs.  Betty  Marshall 
Graydon,  assistant  U.  S.  attor 
ney,  decided  not  to  prosecute. 
•'His  motives  were  good.”  she 
said. 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  wrote 
D’Alfonso.  “Don’t  try  to  fool  the 
Marines.  It  can’t  be  done.  They 
are  alert,  and  what’s  more,  they 
know  how  to  handle  a  delicate 
situation  with  real  diplomacy.” 

D' Alfonso,  30  years  old.  is  a 
former  Navy  petty  oflicer  and 
has  been  with  the  newspaper 
since  its  inception  in  1944 


A  combination  you  don’t  get 
with  other  air-sh 


methods 


Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 
Your  shipmE-nLs  are  picked  up  promptly  when 
you  call;  fast  delivery  to  consignee’s  door. 


You  f(et  a  mvipl  for  eivry  shipment,  and  de¬ 
livery  is  provt‘d  by  signature  of  consignee. 
One-carrier  responsibility.  Complete  st*curity. 


Jacob  Lazar  Dies 

PtiiLADEi.PHiA — Jacob  A.  Lazar, 
.58,  who  planned  to  start  a  new 
tabloid  newspaper  in  1945  to  be 
known  as  AM  and  later  aban¬ 
doned  the  project,  died  Oct.  4 
in  a  hospital  here  after  what 
Coroner  W.  J.  Rushong  described 
as  the  second  of  two  suicide  at¬ 
tempts. 


As.sured  proU*ction,  Ifto  — valuation  coverage 
up  to  $.50  without  extra  charge;  10  cents  for 
each  additional  $100  or  fraction  thereof. 


Th€*ae  advantages,  plus  21  others,  make  Air  Express 
the  best  and  fastest  way  to  ship.  Y«)ur  shipments  go 
on  every  flight  of  the  SchsKluled  Airlines — repair 
parts,  equipment,  finished  items  keep  moving  to 
where  they’re  needed.  Reach  any  U.  S.  point  in 
hours.  Phone  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action.  Specify 
“Air  Express”  on  orders  for  quickest  delivery. 


FACTS  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

22  lbs.  machine  parts  goes  TOO  miles  for  SI. 7.5. 

Ill  lbs.  printed  matter  goes  MMNI  miles  for  s;t.;il. 
:<0-lb.  carton  of  new  fashions  goes  .5INI  miles  for 
Same  day  delivery  in  all  these  cases  if  you  ship  early. 


Rotes  incIwOo  pick-wp  en^  dpilvpry  Poor 
to  door  in  oil  pr>ecipOl  towns  ond  citlos 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  U.S. 
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Grandma  would  ^ympothise 


( Affye  a  Stee/  Rei^A^erafor  e/ZAer ) 


Today  twenty  million  American 
families  are  enjoying  the  ease  and 
benefits  of  modern  refrigerators 
made  of  steel.  Father,  Mother  and 
the  children  have  a  wider  variety  of 
foods  to  choose  from— health-build* 
ing  foods  kept  fresh  all  year  ’round. 

Last  year  from  their  greatest  peace¬ 
time  production  in  history,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  steel  mills  provided  the  steel  to 
make  5,000,000  new  refrigerators  — 
along  with  steel  for  everything  else. 


And  this  year  the  mills  are  turning 
out  even  more  steel  than  in  1947. 


In  supplying  steel  for  better  living, 
the  steel  companies  make  possible: 

For  You  —  dependable  refrigeration 
year  in  and  year  out. 

For  Steel  Workers  — many  thousands 
of  jobs  at  good  wages. 


For  Everybody— health  and  progress. 


IN  THi  NIWS.../1  merica’s  steel  compa- 
nies  have  kept  down  prices.  While  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  basic  com- 
modities  has  increased  about  118  percent 
since  1939,  the  average  price  of  steel  has 
gone  up  only  62  per  cent. 


IN  THE  NEWS  . . .  Last  year 
steel  companies  earned  an 
average  of  63  cents  on  the 
sales  dollar— a  lot  less  than 
people  believe  is  fair.  Most 
people  think  a  fair  profit 
would  be  10  cents  or  more. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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INLAND  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


ago  would  have  led  to  war  are 
today  matters  of  everyday  oc¬ 
currence.  The  headlines  these 
events  naturally  impose  are 
therefore  more  sensational  than 
the  wor.d’s  new  climate  justi¬ 
fies.” 

Canham  advocated  exchange 
of  ideas  at  the  working-press 
level  on  an  international  basis, 
stating  that  such  understanding 
will  strengthen  freedom  every¬ 
where.  He  spoke  favorably  of 
the  “Voice  of  America”  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  Iron  Curtain.  Am¬ 
erican  broadcasts  in  the  Russian 
language  can  now  be  heard  on 
millions  of  short-wave  radio  sets 
in  Soviet  Russia,  he  said. 

Canham  called  for  a  "spiritual 
awakening  on  the  home  front.” 
led  by  the  American  press,  to 
offset  the  crisis  of  materialism 
which  has  dominated  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Tells  of  Youth  Talent 

Robert  Lampee,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  explained  the  success  of 
the  youth  talent  exhibits  staged 
by  the  Herald,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
Journal,  and  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News.  He 
prefaced  his  report  with  the  fact 
that  on.y  a  small  percentage  of 
youths  account  for  the  juvenile 
delinquency  headlines  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers. 

“The  big  job  facing  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  “is  in  telling  the 
real  story  of  the  youth  of  today.” 
He  showed  how  youth  talent  ex¬ 
hibits  provide  an  avenue  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  creative  achievements 
of  teenagers  in  the  fields  of  art, 
crafts  and  sciences. 

He  provided  Inlanders  with  a 
brochure,  showing  how  the  three 
Michigan  dailies  have  success¬ 
fully  staged  youth  talent  exhib¬ 
its,  giving  the  play-by  play  fol¬ 
lowed  in  promoting  such  events. 
The  backbone  of  such  exhibits 
is  the  newspaper,  he  said,  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  schools.  He 
advised  to  keep  prizes  small  and 
give  plenty  of  them. 

Eddy  Discusses  TVC 

Inlanders  listened  with  inter¬ 
est  to  the  talk  by  Capt.  W.  C. 
Eddy,  television  director  for 
Meredith  Publishing  Co.  He 
predicted  that  TV  will  spread  to 
smaller  cities  and  there  would 
be  potentialities  in  secondary 
markets  at  not  too  excessive 
costs  to  those  who  install  small 
TV  stations. 

To  begin  with  he  said  televi¬ 
sion  will  take  from  radio  more 
advertising  dollars  than  from 
newspapers,  but  warned  that  as 
TV  progresses  and  more  adver¬ 
tisers  use  the  new  medium, 
newspapers  can  expect  to  have 
their  advertising  income  affect¬ 
ed  by  TV. 

Eddy  said  he  did  not  see  much 
immediate  competition  from  fac¬ 
simile.  asserting  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  spend  from  $500  to 
$600  to  have  “a  printing  press” 
installed  in  their  bedroom,  while 
they  can  get  their  newspapers  at 
comparatively  low  cost  with  a 
more  complete  news  and  picture 
report. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  announced  a 
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series  of  weekend  clinics  for  city 
editors,  state  editors,  editorial 
writers  and  sports  editors  of  In¬ 
land  newspapers,  beginning  Nov. 
5-6,  at  Evanston,  Ill. 

The  journalism  school  accred¬ 
iting  program  was  reviewed  by 
a  panel  headed  by  Fred  M.  Pow- 
nall,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Iowan,  In¬ 
land's  representative  on  the  Am¬ 
erican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y. ) 
Record,  president  of  ACEJ,  out¬ 
lined  the  accreditation  plan. 
“We  are  trying  to  raise  journal¬ 
ism  education  standards,”  he 
said,  pointing  out  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  520  colleges  and 
universities  offering  journalism 
courses,  with  120  having  schools 
or  departments  offering  journal¬ 
ism  degrees. 

Few  Object 

Marvin  said  there  has  been  a 
small  minority  who  have  object¬ 
ed  to  the  accreditation  program, 
largely  because  they  either  “iike 
the  old  way”  or  are  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  schools  which  cannot 
meet  the  standards  established. 
A  few  publishers  have  objected, 
he  said,  because  they  realize 
that  such  a  program  will  raise 
the  cost  of  their  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

Dr.  Earl  English,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council's  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee,  told  how 
examiners  visited  41  schools  and 
accredited  35,  with  eight  already 
interested  in  such  a  program 
next  year.  Among  the  40  fac¬ 
tors  taken  into  consideration,  he 
said,  is  evaluation  of  journalism 
school  graduates  by  publishers 
employing  such  graduates  trom 
particular  schools.  He  asked  for 
the  continued  cooperation  of 
publishers  in  reporting  on  those 
graduates. 

L.  Mitchell  White,  Mexico 
( Mo. )  Ledger,  who  served  on 
visitation  committees  which  in¬ 
spected  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  which  applied  for 
accreditation,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  journalism 
instructors  keep  up  with  the 
progress  in  their  respective 
fields.  He  suggested  that  ways 
be  found  to  have  such  instruc¬ 
tors  take  refresher  courses  on 
newspapers  and  in  the  other 
fields,  such  as  radio. 


Carolina  Dailies' 
Cooperation  Hailed 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  here  recently  and 
discussed  ways  and  means  of 
improving  state-wide  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

Speakers  included  R.  M.  Hitt, 
Jr.,  managing  editor.  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post,  president  of 
the  association,  who  reviewed 
“the  already  apparent  many 
benefits  of  our  new  way  of 
working  together”;  Phil  Buch- 
heit.  publisher,  Spartanburg 
Her  aid- Journal;  and  Charles  E. 
Godfrey,  Herald-Journal  adver¬ 
tising  director,  who  pointed  out: 
“Once  we  worked  on  our  own, 
every  man  for  himself,  and  not 
sharing  anything  with  the  other 
fellow:  now,  we  are  working  to¬ 
gether  to  build  our  newspapers 
and  the  Carolinas.” 


ACEJ  Approves 
Interneships 
For  Teachers 

Chicago — ^The  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Eklucation  for  Journalism 
conducted  a  closed  session  here 
this  week. 

Composed  of  representatives 
of  the  major  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  the  Council 
memibers  discussed  accredita¬ 
tion,  pre-professional  and  non¬ 
professional  study  programs, 
and  “interneships”  for  school  of 
Journalism  faculties. 

Representing  the  newspaper 
associations  were:  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  ACEJ  president,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Holt  MacPherson,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Stafford  G.  Davis,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 
Davis  substituted  for  Walter  D. 
Allen  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
Charles  McCahill,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  also  unable  to  attend. 

Seek  Teacher  Training 

Representatives  for  the 
AASDJ  were:  Earl  English. 
Missouri,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee; 
Ralph  Casey,  Minnesota;  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern, 
ACEJ  secretary-treasurer;  Neil 
Luxon.  Ohio  State;  Fred  Sie- 
bert.  Illinois;  Frank  Mott,  Mis- 
rouri;  and  Les  Moeller,  Iowa. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  the 
ACEJ  recommend  a  program 
that  would  allow  teachers  of 
journalism  to  devote  at  least 
two  months  each  summer  to 
newspaper  jobs  which  would 
keep  them  abreast  of  current 
newspaper  problems  and  trends. 

Fred  Sieberg,  Illinois,  moved 
that  the  Council  recommend  a 
joint  AASDJ-ASNE  committee 
to  cooperate  in  the  venture. 

Want  Pre-Prof.  Courses 

Olson  said  that  courses  of 
suggested  study  for  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  not  ac¬ 
credited  or  which  do  not  offer 
a  first  degree  in  journalism 
need  to  be  outlined.  “I  get 
many  inquiries  each  week,”  he 
said,  “from  schools  who  want 
to  prepare  their  students  for 
advanced  study  in  accredited 
journalism  schools.  They  have 
asked  for  help  in  setting  up  pre¬ 
professional  courses  that  will  be 
of  help  to  these  students.” 

Casey  pointed  out  that  sug¬ 
gested  courses  are  also  needed 
which  would  provide  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  the  role  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  community 
without  any  preparation  for  a 
professional  career.  Such  non¬ 
professional  programs  are  espe¬ 
cially  desired  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  he  said. 

The  report  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee,  given  by  English, 
revealed  that  eight  more  schools 
have  applied  for  examination 
and  accreditation  and  that  four 
have  asked  that  additional  se¬ 
quences  be  approved.  “It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  heartening,”  President 
Marvin  stated,  “that  so  many 
schools  of  journalism  are  now 
seeking  accreditation.” 

The  committee  further  report¬ 


ed  that  the  35  schools  now  ac-  ! 
credited  will  be  asked  for  thtir  ’ 
1948-49  budgets  so  that  a  fair  ‘ 
comparison  can  be  made  in  ex- 
amining  the  newest  applicant. 
The  executive  secretary  also 
stressed  that  accredited  school) 
may  be  re-examined  at  any 
time  if  there  are  major  change 
in  key  personnel,  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

Secretary  -  Treasurer  Olson 
presented  the  financial  stat^ 
ment  and  proposed  budget  for 
the  year.  Costs  of  operating  toe 
Council  are  defrayed  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  major  news¬ 
paper  associations,  AASDJ, 

TOR  &  PuBLSHER,  and  an  endow- 
ment  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  yearly  budget  ap* 
proximates  $15,000.  Schools  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  pay  a  fee  of  $100. 

■ 

Minnesota  U. 
Award  Goes  to 
Tom  H.  Keene 

Chicago — Tom  H.  Keene,  ed¬ 
itor  and  general  manager  of  toe 
Elkhart  (Ind. )  Truth,  receiv^ 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
award  which  goes  annually  to 
the  newspaperman  who  has 
made  a  record  in  journalism  and 
community  affairs  “over  a  long 
period  of  years.” 

Presentation  of  a  bronze  me 
dallion  was  made  to  Keene  by 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 
the  Minnesota  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  at  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
here  this  week. 

Keene  is  president  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association 
and  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Inland. 

40  Years  in  Elkhart 

Tom  Keene  has  had  an  out¬ 
standing  40-year  career  in  Elk¬ 
hart  as  a  newspaperman.  Dr.  : 
Casey  pointed  out.  Keene  be¬ 
gan  as  a  newspaperboy  on  the 
paper  he  now  heads  as  editor. 

Dr.  Casey  called  attention  to  : 
the  fact  that  Keene  operates  the  ; 
editorial  department  of  the 
Truth  under  a  written  charter. 

“This  charter  is  a  statement 
of  the  paper's  responsibility  to 
the  public,”  said  Casey,  "and 
the  staff’s  responsibility  in  ful¬ 
filling  it.  Mr.  Keene  often 
quotes  this  set  of  principles  in 
his  arguments  with  individuals 
and  pressure  groups  who  some¬ 
times  attempt  to  sway  him  from 
what  he  considers  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  his  capacity  as  a 
journalist.” 


Tom  H.  Keene  (right)  receivM 
University  of  Minnesota  Award 
from  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey. 
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Texas  Internes 
Loud  in  Praise, 
Plan  Widened 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  With 
steaks  under  their  belts,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
working  press,  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  and  publishers  took  a  look 
at  the  results  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in¬ 
ternship  experiment. 

Testifying  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  were  the  first  crop  of  in¬ 
ternes — 11  journalism  students 
who  had  spent  10  summer  weeks 
at  newspapers  throughout  the 
state. 

The  verdict,  as  given  by  Myer 
M.  Donosky  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  TNPA  president: 

“It’s  proven  a  fine  thing,  and 
will  be  undertaken  on  a  wider 
scale  next  year  and  thereafter.” 

Ward  Mayborn,  publisher  of 
the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  TNPA  jour¬ 
nalism  committee,  explained: 

“We  didn’t  want  the  program 
big  the  first  year,  because  we 
were  feeling  our  way.  Now  we 
know  something  of  the  ground 
we’re  on.  We’re  going  forward.” 

Taking  a  bow  as  honor  guests, 
the  internes  spoke  briefly  on  the 
value  of  their  experiences. 

Sample  quote:  “When  you 
spend  four  years  in  school,  you 
sometimes  think  you’ll  always 
read  a  book  and  never  get  a 
chance  at  the  real  thing.” 

Another:  “Teachers  aren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  listen  to  this.  Sure 
enough,  it  wasn’t  a  great  deal 
like  we’d  been  taught.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  Now,  newspapermen  don’t 
listen.  But  the  fact  that  it  wasn’t 
like  we  were  taught  wasn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  a  good  point.  (Louder 
laughter).” 

Girl  student:  “My  internship 
gave  me  direction.  It  really 
showed  me  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

I  had  had  an  Impression  that  a 
newspaper  office  was  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  three-ring  circus  and  an 
old-fashioned  revival.” 

Another  girl:  “When  I  left  for 
the  newspaper,  my  friends  said. 
These  newspaper  people  are 
really  hard.  You’d  better  wear 
steel  armor.’  But  I  found  they 
were  swell  people  to  work  with.” 

One  college  boy,  whose  10 
weeks  had  included  a  flight  to 
California  with  a  Marine  unit 
and  a  byline  story,  said:  “My 
10  weeks  were  worth  about  two 
years  of  college.” 

To  Charles  Murphy  of  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University,  it  was 
a  "chance  to  get  started  that  was 
the  big  thing.”  When  he  wound 
up  his  internship,  the  Dallas 
News  gave  him  a  permanent  job. 
He  is  now  a  police  reporter  eve¬ 
nings,  finishing  his  schooling 
days. 


New  Style  Book 

Chicago  —  A  new  style  book 
has  been  published  by  the  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  covering 
copy  and  headlines.  Hie  36- 
page  manual  has  been  assem¬ 
bled  by  Jacob  Scher,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and 
Howard  Taylor,  Chicago  Trib- 
une  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

editor  s  publisher 


Flint  Journal 
Aids  Adult  Course 

Flint,  Mich. — A  1  0  -  w  e  e  k 
course  in  journalism  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Mott  Foundation 
adult  education  division  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Flint  Journal. 
It  will  be  devoted  mainly  to 
news  writing  and  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  will  also  seek  to  guide 
publicity  chairmen. 

Other  subjects  which  will  be 
covered  are:  how  to  read  a 
newspaper  and  get  the  most  out 
of  it;  how  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  opinion  and  fact;  an  open 
forum  on  the  aims,  practices, 
and  responsibilities  of  a  newspa¬ 
per;  and  why  newspapers  print 
news  of  crime  and  other  anti¬ 
social  acts. 

Miller  Heads 
Illinois  AP 
Member  Group 

Chicago — Peter  Miller,  La- 
Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News-Tribune, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Associated  Press  Members 
group,  succeeding  C.  A.  Arnold, 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advocate, 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week. 

John  S.  Knight.  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher  and  an  AP  di¬ 
rector,  and  James  Marlow,  of 
the  AP’s  Washington  bureau, 
were  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  annual  dinner.  Winners  in 
the  Illinois  AP  photo  contest 
were  announced. 

This  year’s  AP  photo  contest 
provided  an  innovation  designed 
to  present  pictures  so  they 
could  be  judged  on  their  merits 
as  they  actually  appear  in  a 
newspaper  under  normal  news¬ 
paper  conditions.  Through  ar¬ 
rangements  made  with  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review, 
all  the  pictures  were  printed  on 
second  impression  pages,  in  a 
special  section,  each  picture  page 
having  the  same  backing  page  of 
solid  agate  classified  ads. 

Winners  Named 
AP  picture  contest  honors 
went  to  the  following: 

Metropolitan  feature  class: 
Harry  Sawyer,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  first;  Edward  DeLuga, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  second; 
and  Joseph  L.  Zack,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  third. 

Metropolitan  sports:  Mickey 
Rito,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  first; 
Joe  Migon,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  second;  and  Ell  Samp¬ 
son,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  third. 

Metropolitan  spot  news:  A1 
Phillips,  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  first;  Joe  Mastruzzo,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Amerlcan,  second; 
and  Ralph  Walters,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  third. 

Non  -  Metropolitan  feature; 
Ralph  R.  Winn,  Peoria  Star,  first 
and  second:  Don  Goodrich, 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  third. 

Non  -  Metropolitan  spot  news: 
Ralph  Winn,  Peoria  Star,  first 
and  second;  Leo  Feller,  Cen- 
tralia  Sentinel,  third. 

Non  -  Metropolitan  sports  : 
Charles  Bilyou,  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal-Register,  first; 
Cass  Canger,  Kewanee  Star-Cou¬ 
rier,  second  and  third. 
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Editor  Declines 
To  Serve  as 
Comic  Censor 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Charles  A. 
Fell,  managing  edRor  of  the 
Birmingham  News-Age-Herald, 
has  declined  to  serve  on  Police 
Commissioner  Eugene  Connor’s 
committee  for  comic  book  cen¬ 
sorship  here. 

Mr.  Fell  wrote  Commissioner 
Connor: 

“My  reading  of  history  and 
my  long  newspaper  experience 
have  implanted  in  me  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  unwisdom  of 
any  officially-imposed  censor¬ 
ship,  except  that  exercised  dur¬ 
ing  military  emergency  for  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Would  Breach  First  Right 

“Without  questioning  your  sin¬ 
cerity  either  of  reasoning  or  of 
purpose,  I  cannot  concur  in  your 
thinking  on  means  to  remove 
from  circulation  printed  matter 
which  you  deem  unfit  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Creation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  you  propose  seems  to  me 
to  have  too  much  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  extra-legal  procedure 
that  might  conceivably  become 
the  entering  wedge  to  create  a 
serious  breach  of  the  freedom 
provided  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  ’ITiat 
freedom  is  very  important  to 
thinking  newspaper  people.  It 
is  even  more  vitally  important 
to  the  public. 

“I  do  not  like,  any  more  than 
you  do,  the  publications  against 


which  convplaint  has  arisen.  .  .  ■ 

"If  any  printed  matter  is  im¬ 
proper  for  distribution  to  any 
part  of  the  public — either  ju¬ 
venile  or  adult — it  should  be 
dealt  with,  preferably,  by  over¬ 
all  public  opinion.  In  the_  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  public  conscious¬ 
ness,  it  should  be  dealt  with  di¬ 
rectly  through  court  injunction, 
or  statute,  or  ordinance  of  es¬ 
tablished  constitutionality.  If 
such  authority  is  now  indis¬ 
putably  vested  in  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  as  I  understand  you 
believe  is  the  case,  then  I  prefer 
that  the  proper  executive  of  that 
department  carry  his  responsi¬ 
bility  without  suggestion,  or  ad¬ 
vice,  or  other  participation  on 
my  part.” 

“.  .  .  If  his  authority  is  such 
that  the  police  chief,  himself, 
should  not  make  sure,  and  clear, 
and  conclusive  decision  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  authority,  then  the 
punitive  power  vested  in  him  is 
unwisely  bestowed,  and  is  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  to  consider¬ 
ations  much  larger  and  more 
vital  than  control  of  comic  book 
distribution.” 


Illinois  Editors  Elect 

Chicago  —  Buryi  Engleman. 
managing  editor  of  the  Decatur 
( Ill. )  Review,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Associated 
Press  Telegraph  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  fourth  annual  meet 
ing  here  Oct.  10.  Baker  Marsh, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  named 
vicepresident;  and  Harold 
Holmes,  of  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


FOUNDED  IN  -1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  sued  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
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PNPA  Convention 

Continued  from  page  12 

vance  copy,  according  to  your 
own  schedule.  Add  25c  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad  charges  when  billed.  De¬ 
duct  if  paid  within  three  days. 

Rule  between  classified  ads — 
cut  from  4  to  2  pt. 

Cut  sizes  of  rolls  for  comic 
and  magazine  section  only. 

Cut  size  and  number  of  classi¬ 
fication  headings  on  classified 
page. 

Reduce  cut  offs  between  all 
display  ads. 

Make  arrangements  for  coop¬ 
erative  deliveries. 

Require  a  $2  deposit  on  all 
cores  which  leave  the  office.  Re¬ 
fund  $1  when  core  is  returned. 

Use  waste  paper  for  wrappers, 
tablets,  second  sheets  or  copy 
paper. 

Buy  your  white  rags  from 
your  subscribers — a  classified  ad 
will  do  the  trick. 

Have  a  studio  in  your  plant 
for  your  photographer  to  take 
individual  and  group  pictures 
for  your  news  cuts,  then  sell  a 
few  pictures  to  readers. 

Install  small  offset  press,  re¬ 
produce  any  copy  at  high  speed 
of  8,000  per  hour.  Draw  with 
pencil,  type  or  photograph  on 
plate. 

Do  not  skim  off  dross  white 
metal  at  ordinary  casting  tem¬ 
perature,  increase  to  750  de¬ 
grees. 

If  you  have  engraving  plant 
and  no  job  department,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  small  Platen 
Press  and  run  Line  Plate  Forms. 

Centralized  purchasing  system. 

Be  sure  to  have  all  cores  tied 
in  bundles  before  returning  to 
paper  mill  and  save  freight. 

All  departments  on  budgets. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  elic¬ 
ited  hearty  laughs.  But  in  more 
serious  vein.  O.  V.  Wallin,  cost 
accountant  of  Wolf  &  Co.,  coun¬ 
selled  that  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  must  really  go  to  work  on 
cost  controls  rather  than  just 
talk  about  them. 

In  times  such  as  these,  advised 
Wallin,  there  should  be  two 
operating  budgets:  one  applying 
to  conditions  as  they  are  today, 
and  a  second  one  to  be  tuck^ 
away  for  prompt  use  “when  the 
weather  begins  to  cloud  up.” 
Such  a  budget  should  provide 
for  a  profit  in  the  event  that  ex¬ 
penses  recently  had  risen  10% 
and  you  were  now  faced  with  a 
drop  in  revenue  of  20%. 

How  to  Cut  Production  Costs 

A  panel  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  superintendents  was  called 
to  give  their  suggestions  on  how 
money  can  be  saved  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Heading  the  panel  was  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  Davies.  Harritburg  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  who  maintained  the 
keynote  of  increased  productive 
efficiency  lies  in  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

“Your  employes  want  the  facts 
— not  a  lot  of  talk — since  it  is 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  causes  discontent,”  said 
Davies  as  he  proceeded  to  enun¬ 
ciate  the  following  suggestions 
as  feasible  propositions  in  a  cost¬ 
cutting  program: 

Eliminate  editions  wherever 
possible. 

Study  copy  -  flow,  eliminate 
peaks  wherever  possible  and 


especially  that  flow  of  copy  in 
the  last  hour. 

Establish  deadlines  on  copy 
and  stick  to  them. 

Just  remember  that  double 
column  composition  is  costly. 
Don’t  increase  your  production 
costs  by  going  all  out  for  double 
column  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

Simplify  your  head  type  faces. 
Keep  different  styles  in  heads  to 
a  minimum. 

Overset  is  the  most  costly,  the 
most  ignored  and  likewise  need¬ 
less  abuse  in  the  composing 
room  today. 

Makeovers — if  you  just  man¬ 
age  to  save  one  or  two  make¬ 
overs  a  day  it  will  mean  a  great 
saving  in  the  long  run. 

Make  sure  that  all  advertising 
copv  is  prepared  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely.  and  that  all  copy,  cuts 
and  mats  go  to  composing  room 
with  layout.  Beware  of  all  trick 
layouts:  they  are  time-consum¬ 
ing.  Tell  advertising  men  it  is 
easier  to  do  tricks  with  a  lead 
pencil  than  it  is  with  type. 

Instruct  all  ad  solicitors  that 
all  corrections  must  be  kept  to 
an  absolute  minimum. 

Charge  for  all  excess  correc¬ 
tions. 

Furnish  absolute  minimum 
number  of  proofs  and  make  a 
charge  for  every  proof  over  that 
stated  amount. 

Make  an  adeouate  charge  for 
all  cuts  and  all  art  work  fur¬ 
nished. 

If  you  furnish  mats  of  com¬ 
plete  ads.  then  make  a  charge 
for  service  comparable  with  any 
composition  plant. 

Unlimited  number  of  tear- 
sheets  to  advertisers  for  every 
ad  run  takes  considerable  time 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

How  economies  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  an  early  copy  bonus 
plan  for  ad  sales  forces  was 
told  by  M.  L.  Detwiler,  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers.  His  company 
operates  such  a  plan.  For  the 
first  100  inches  of  early  copy, 
the  salesman  receives  2  cents 
per  column  inch.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  3  cents  per  column  inch 
for  all  copy  which  is  in  Monday 
for  the  Tursday  evening  and  Fri¬ 
day  morning  papers.  The  plan 
has  helped  greatly,  although  it 
has  not  resulted  in  the  end  of 
overtime. 

5c  a  Copy  Called  Tops 

Walter  R.  Rauck,  circulation 
manager,  Pittsburgh  Press,  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  circulation  panel, 
expressed  doubt  that  problems 
in  finance  can  be  solved  much 
longer  by  continuing  rises  in 
circulation  and  advertising 
rates.  He  suggested  curtailment 
of  overhead  and  cautioned 
strongly  against  further  circu¬ 
lation  increases  beyond  the  5c 
figure,  despite  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  California. 

Joseph  A.  Abbey,  circulation 
manager,  Reading  Eagle-Times, 
advocated  the  5-cent  price  for 
all  newspapers.  “Price  raising 
serves  to  build  public  confidence 
in  your  product,”  he  asserted. 

An  advertising  session  was 
conducted  under  the  direction 
of  C.  L.  Fountain,  Lancaster 
Newspapers.  George  G.  Steele, 
advertising  director,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  maintained  the 
danger  point  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  raising  ad  rates,  al¬ 
though  “we  may  be  getting 
close.” 


“In  my  opinion,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  danger  in  a  rising 
rate  cycle,”  Steele  said.  “There 
is  little  danger,  however,  of  re¬ 
turns  getting  out  of  proportion 
percentagewise  to  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar,  because  larger  stores  can 
adjust  such  situations  to  their 
individual  operating  policies. 
The  real  danger  in  a  situation  of 
rapidly  increasing  rates  is  with 
the  small  advertiser,  who  might 
find  himself  unable  to  appropri¬ 
ate  sufficient  money  in  relation 
to  his  sales  to  do  an  adequate 
advertising  job.  The  smaller 
store  must  depend  on  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation  or  services  of 
an  unusual  nature  to  overcome 
the  sheer  bulk  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  which  larger  stores  can 
run.” 

Conventioners  were  told  of  a 
survey  lately  conducted  under 
PNPA  auspices  which  indicates 
that  eight  of  every  10  PNPA 
member  dailies  have  raised 
their  retail  advertising  rates 
since  1946.  The  survey  indicat¬ 
ed  further  that  failure  to  in¬ 
crease  rates  was  confined  most¬ 
ly  to  smaller  dailies. 

Smaller  Ad  Volume  Due 

PNPA  member  publishers 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
belief  rate  increases  recently 
have  not  resulted  in  serious  re¬ 
sentment  by  advertisers.  Also, 
nearly  all  of  them  replied  there 
was  no  loss  in  the  number  of 
accounts  because  of  rate  in¬ 
creases.  Likewise,  they  indicat¬ 
ed  that  increases  had  no  ad¬ 
verse  effects  upon  total  adver- 
,tising  linage  volume. 

Regarding  future  aspects  of 
the  advertising  situation.  Foun¬ 
tain  said  he  had  recently  sent 
a  form  letter  to  member  news¬ 
papers  inquiring  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important 
matter  in  their  minds  at  this 
time.  Almost  half  of  publishers 
asked  substantially  the  same 
question:  How  are  advertising 
departments  preparing  for  D- 
Day,  which  in  their  vocabulary 
is  depression  day. 

“I  believe  that  we  all  agree,” 
said  Fountain,  “that  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  past  years  we  have  been 
living  under  a  false  economy 
and  there  must  be  a  day  of  reck¬ 
oning.  When  the  inflationary 
bubble  will  break  is  anybody’s 
guess,  but  I  have  observ^  very 
definitely  in  recent  weeks  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  build  and  maintain 
the  advertising  volume  we  have 
enjoyed  during  these  postwar 
years.” 

“In  the  months  ahead,”  Foun¬ 
tain  said,  “you  will  receive  a 
smaller  volume  of  advertising 
linage,  but  I  feel  sure  that  most 
advertising  managers  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  have  already  laid  the 
groundwork  to  keep  these  losses 
to  a  minimum.” 

At  an  editorial  conference 
presided  over  by  Dale  H.  Gram- 
ley,  editor,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times,  Ray  Sprigle  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  told  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  “Jim  Crow”  series 
of  articles.  Sprigle  said  he  would 
like  to  see  a  better  grade  of  re¬ 
porting,  with  less  “it  is  said” 
and  “it  is  alleged,”  and  more 
information  sponsored  by  news¬ 
papers  solely  on  their  own  care¬ 
ful  investigations. 


Another  Pulitzer  prize-win- 1 
ner,  George  H.  Martin,  city  edl-  I 
tor,  Scranton  Times,  summarized  f 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  he  re  ’ 
cently  circulated  for  PNPA  on 
the  subject  of  newspaper-con¬ 
ducted  crusades.  Only  four  of  | 
46  newspapers  participating  re  f 
plied  they  had  not  campaign^  * 
for  something  at  one  time  or  ' 
another.  The  percentage  of  pa. 
pers  failing  in  their  crusades  - 
was  reported  “very  small.” 

Most  newspapers,  Martin  said,  ' 
report  good-will  their  sole  ob^ 
jective  in  conduct  of  such  cam-  ’ 
paigns.  Leading  crusade  sub¬ 
jects  include  hospitals  and  - 
charities,  war  memorials,  traffic 
new  industrial  plants,  schools^ 
housing,  playgrounds,  and  other 
recreational  projects.  Tendency 
to  join  in  crusades,  he  said, 
runs  strongest  among 
town  and  city  papers. 

Prospective  changes  in  the  po¬ 
litical  complexion  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  not  lessen  the  need  for 
alertness  and  cooperation  by 
newspaper  publishers  operating 
through  their  state  and  nation-  ^ 
al  associations,  said  William  L 
Daley,  who  has  served  for  more  » 
than  25  years  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association.  He 
predicted  a  strong  effort  would 
be  made  to  enact  higher  mini-  ^ 
mum  wage  rates,  ranging  from  r 
65  to  75  cents  per  hour. 

A  PNPA  statement  of  policy 
was  presented  to  delegates  by 
Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor.  Lock 
Haven  Express. 

Public  Education  Stressed  ^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
convention  adopted  a  resolu-  1 
tion  calling  upon  all  member  < 
newspapers  to  carry  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  education  , 
and  explanation  of  the  public  i 
significance  of  the  free  press,  I 
emphasizing  the  public’s  right  to  | 
free  access  to  information.  [ 

Strong  protest  was  registered 
in  another  resolution  against 
proposals  of  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Commissioner  to  restrict  the 
advertisements  of  patent  agents 
“to  a  simple  professional  card." 

Adopted  also  was  a  resolution 
advocating  that  the  present  re¬ 
lay  press  wave  lengths  over 
which  news  reports  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  new^apers  be  made 
permanent  by  the  FCC  as  a  piJb- 
lic  service. 

Nearly  100  newspaperwomen 
from  all  parts  of  the  Keystone 
State  attended  the  11th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  Esther  Van  Wagoner  'Tufty, 
Washington  correspondent,  re¬ 
porting  on  a  two  months’  tour  of 
Europe,  was  guest  speaker. 

Miss  Genevieve  Oldakowski, 
Jeanette  News-Dispatch,  was  ad¬ 
judged  winner  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  1948  first  prize  in  both 
general  news  and  social  news 
coverage.  Other  winners  were: 
photos,  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Brislin, 
women’s  page  editor,  Scranton 
Tribune;  features,  Doris  B.  Wi¬ 
ley,  Chester  Times;  editorial, 
Rebecca  F.  Gross,  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  and  editor  of  the  Lock  Ha¬ 
ven  Express. 

New  officers  are:  Margaret 
Minnig,  Hazleton  Standard-Sen¬ 
tinel,  president;  Gertrude  Thom¬ 
as,  Wilkes-Barre  Record  Herald, 
secretary,  Mrs.  Marian  Shotto, 
Sharon  Herald,  treasurer. 
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Shelton  Is  Designated 
To  Run  Times-Herald 


WASHINGTON  —  William  C. 

Shelton,  longtime  general 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  is  in  active  charge 
of  the  newspaper  property  pend¬ 
ing  a  ruling  on  whether  a  docu¬ 
ment  now  before  probate  court 
is  a  valid  will  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
M.  Patterson,  deceased  owner, 
eitor  and  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

When  Mrs.  Patterson  died, 
July  24,  the  document  was  of¬ 
fered  for  probate.  By  its  terms, 
seven  key  executives  in  her 
publishing  organization  were  to 
receive  the  newspaper  in  equal 
shares.  Admission  as  a  will  was 
stayed,  however,  by  Countess 
Felicia  Gizycka,  Mrs.  Patterson’s 
daughter,  who  charged  fraud, 
undue  influence,  and  technical 
flaws  in  the  document;  also  as¬ 
serted  her  mother  did  not  have 
testamentary  capacity — and,  fi¬ 
nally,  that  it  was  not  the  last 
will  executed. 

Ownership  Statement 

The  court  appointed  Riggs  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  as  collector  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  newspaper  during  the 
litigation.  There  have  been  ru¬ 
mors,  some  of  them  published 
in  newspapers,  of  confiicts 
among  the  seven  prospective 
legatees  over  domination  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  answer  came  this 
week  when  the  Times-Herald 
filed  its  annual  statement  of 
ownership  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  carrying  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  Riggs  National  Bank, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  acting  as 
collector  and  it,  in  turn,  desig¬ 
nated  William  C.  Shelton,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald,  as  its  agent  to  operate  the 
new^aper.” 

The  publisher  is  set  out  as 
“Estate  of  Eleanor  Patterson,  de¬ 
ceased.  ”  Of  the  seven  prospec¬ 
tive  iegatees,  three  appear  in 
the  same  positions  as  they  occu¬ 
pied  under  Mrs.  Patterson: 
Frank  C.  Waldrop,  editor;  Mi¬ 
chael  W.  Flynn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mr.  Shelton  as  general 
manager.  The  names  of  the  oth¬ 
er  four  appear  in  an  appendix 
explaining  the  litigation  over 
the  will.  They  are:  Mason  S. 
Peters,  night  managing  editor; 
Harry  A.  Robinson,  circulation 
director:  J.  Irving  Belt,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent;  Edmund  F. 
Jewell,  advertising  director. 

Court  authority  has  been 
granted  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  to  sell  approximately 
$1,200,000  of  securities  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Patterson  to  pay 
taxes  and  meet  other  claims. 

17  Other  Beneficiaries  Listed 

A  hearing  this  week  brought 
into  the  open  the  names  of  17 
friends  and  former  employes 
who  will  receive  “annuities”  un¬ 
der  the  will  if  it  is  admitted  to 
probate.  Mrs.  Patterson  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  “annuities”  in  a 
paragraph  reading:  “For  a  long 
hme  I  have  made  a  practice  of 
paying  to  certain  friends  of  mine 
sums  of  money,  either  weekly 
or  monthly,  as  will  be  indicated 
uy  my  books.”  She  then  di¬ 


rected  that  the  payments  be 
continued. 

Because  they  are  parties  in 
interest  in  the  litigation  they 
were  identified  through  service 
of  notice  on  them. 

Among  the  17,  listed  as  “per¬ 
sons  entitled  to  notice  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  were  Lady  Marjorie 
Broderick,  of  Kenah  Hill,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ireland,  widow  of  Sir  John 
J.  Broderick,  onetime  conuner- 
cial  counselor  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington;  Paul 
E.  Switzer,  former  employe  in 
the  Times-Herald  financial  news 
department:  Harry  Nelson, 

Times-Herald  employe  for  30 
years,  and  head  of  the  paper’s 
mailroom  until  two  years  ago; 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Troy  North- 
cross,  who  for  many  years  wrote 
the  Times-Herald’s  “advice-to- 
the-lovelorn”  column.  Home 
Counsel. 

Others  listed  were:  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
rietta  Hall,  73-year-old  widow  of 
a  onetime  employe  of  the  Times- 
Herald’s  pressroom;  Marion  Kof- 
fenberger,  widow  of  a  former 
stereotype  operator  on  the 
paper;  Joseph  P.  Locke,  former 
electician  at  the  Times-Herald; 
Eleanor  “Cissy”  Medill  Patter¬ 
son  Smith,  of  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.;  Madame  Maria  Gorska,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Miss  Pattie 
Grimshaw,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Forney  Cole,  of  Jackson,  Wyo.; 
C.  E.  Carrington,  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Patterson,  of  Coronado,  Calif.; 
MSss  Maude  E.  Blanchfield,  of 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.:  Wladyslaw 
Tyskiewicz,  of  Quebec,  and  Mrs. 
Isabel  Morris,  of  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ohio. 

An  attempt  to  limit  the  basic 
issues  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  lurv  in  the  contest  over 
the  $16,586,571  will  of  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  made  by  opposing 
attorneys  in  arguments  before 
District  Judge  James  W.  Morris. 

While  attorneys  for  Countess 
Gizycka  said  it  should  be  left  to 
the  trial  judge  to  instruct  the 
jury  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  rule  out  the  whole 
will  or  only  portions  of  it,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  executors  of  the  will 
insisted  the  “line  of  attack” 
must  be  selected  before  the  trial 
starts.  They  insisted  that  if  co¬ 
ercion  is  claimed,  the  opposing 
attorneys  must  specify  who  ex¬ 
ercised  the  coercion  and  affect¬ 
ing  editor;  Phlilip  Ault,  assistant 
Early  Trial  ’Important' 

Attorneys  for  the  executors 
told  the  court  "it  is  important 
that  we  have  an  early  trial  be¬ 
cause  many  people  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  bringing  this  will  to 
probate.  A  delay  would  work  a 
great  hardship.” 

Because  some  parties  in  the 
case  are  non-residents  who  may 
not  be  served  with  natice  to  ap¬ 
pear  until  four  weeks  after  the 
Nov.  4  date,  actual  trial  may  not 
commence  until  early  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Judge  Morris  denied  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  attorneys  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  limit  the  issues  in  ttie 
case  which  shall  be  presented  to 
the  jury. 
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MARKET  GUIDE 

The  Latest  Facts  About  1,453  Key  Markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs 
of  Sales  Manager  St  Advertising  Directors, 
Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market 
Research  Specialists,  and  Business 
Reference  Libraries. 

The  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  re¬ 
vised  survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for 
executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  decisions.  Because  of  its 
proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  pertinent  market¬ 
ing  information  in  standardized  and  easily  usable 
form.” 

New  Key  Market  Mop  Section:  In  addition  to  its 
important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is 
made  doubly  valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  a  separate 
section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps 
show  clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Key  Market  as 
well  as  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  markets. 

TWO  for  the  PRICE  of  ONE 

The  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  and 
the  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Seaion  (easily  worth 
$5.00  each)  are  priced  this  year  at  only  $5.00  .  .  .  both 
for  the  price  of  one. 

SAVE  25%  MORE:  Send  your  order  now,  with  re¬ 
mittance  to  save  billing  and  bookkeeping  expense,  and 
you  may  have  the  1949  MARKET  GUIDE 
and  Map  Section  at  the  special  prepubli-  ONLY 
cation  price  of - -  $3.75 
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Newsmen  Participate 
In  MRA  Conference 


By  Reginald  Holme 


CAUX  -  SUR  -  MONTREUX— 

Newspaper  editors,  dispirited 
with  news  of  endless  deadlocks 
flowing  across  their  desks,  and 
correspondents  fed  up  with  par- 
agi^hs  and  palaver  at  con¬ 
ferences  that  get  nowhere — 
came  this  summer  to  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  different  kind  of  confer¬ 
ence. 

Indeed  it  was  so  different  that 
many  of  the  100  newsmen  here 
from  15  nations,  including  32 
senior  German  editors,  them¬ 
selves  conducted  the  plenary 
sessions.  At  several  of  these 
sessions  all  the  speakers  were 
newpapermen  and  the  other 
delegates  listened  with  respect 
and  gave  several  of  them  stand¬ 
ing  ovations.  “I  knew  that 
statesmen  are  often  journalists 
but  I  hadn’t  realized  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  often  statesmen,” 
said  one  European  delegate. 

This  particular  conference, 
the  third  World  Assemibly  for 
Moral  Re-Armament,  took  place 
in  Switzerland  2,000  feet  above 
Lake  Geneva,  looking  over 
Chillon  Castle  and  the  Rhone 
Valley  to  the  jagged  Savoy  Alps 
on  one  side.  On  the  other  the 
little  chalet-studded  village  with 
its  two  giant  hotels  looks  along 
the  lake  to  Geneva,  where  the 
Palace  of  the  Nations  entombs 
hopes  of  a  League  of  Nations 
and  has  often  served  as  an  arena 
for  the  quarrels  of  the  “Divided 
Nations.” 


'The  Real  United  Nations' 

“Caux  is  the  real  United  Na¬ 
tions,”  said  Dr.  Rudolf  Pechel 
of  Berlin,  editor  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  German  review,  Deutsche 
Rundschau.  We  were  driving, 
after  a  visit  to  Geneva,  up  the 
mountain  road  from  Montreux 
past  precipitous  alpine  meadows 
to  Mountain  House,  Caux.  This 
was  the  center  of  the  World 
MRA  Assemibly,  where  5,000 
delegates  from  50  nations  gath¬ 
ered  this  summer. 

One  of  the  delegates,  A.  R.  K. 
Mackenzie,  a  shrewd  Scot,  who 
has  done  outstanding  work  on 
the  UN  Sub-Commission  on 
Freedom  of  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  is  press  adviser  to 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  stated 
his  _  conclusions  thus  before 
leaving  for  UN  in  Paris.  “Caux 
is  exporting  the  answer  to  Lake 
Success  and  the  Palais  Chaillot. 
It  is  supplying  the  moral  dy¬ 
namic  without  which  the  United 
Nations  can  never  succeed.  It 
is  pointing  the  way  to  a  new 
diplomacy.” 

One  of  the  German  editors. 
Dr.  Franz  Karl  Maier,  publish¬ 
er  and  chief  editor  of  the  Stutt- 
garter  Zeitung,  referred  to  the 
battle  of  ideologies  in  Germany 
and  to  the  key  role  of  the  press 
in  it.  He  referred  to  the  12- 
page  large  format  Russian 
papers  that  had  for  years  flooded 
the  Western  Zones  while  the 
democratic  press  even  now  was 
only  able  to  publish  three  times 
weekly  with  much  fewer  pages. 


"We  need  ammunition  for  the 
war  of  ideas,”  he  declared. 

Dr.  Maier  stressed  the  new 
concept  they  were  getting  for 
an  offensive  by  the  free  press 
to  fill  the  vacuum  in  Western 
Germany  and  slip  under  the 
Iron  Curtain.  “The  press  is  not 
merely  an  instrument  for  giv¬ 
ing  news  and  forming  political 
opinion,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
moral  factor,  or  it  must  be¬ 
come  one.  It  must  be  a  force 
for  the  spiritual  reconstruction 
of  the  nation.  The  press  must 
be  in  the  front  line  of  those 
who  seek  a  basis  for  new  na¬ 
tional  life.” 

“Here  at  Caux,”  the  well- 
known  South  German  editor  de¬ 
clared,  “I  have  seen  a  force  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  mountains. 
Here  are  people  who  not  only 
lay  down  principles  but  live 
them.  This  force  reaches  all 
classes.  It  removes  class  war¬ 
fare  whose  fruits  show  in  the 
present  state  of  this  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Caux  answers  suspicion 
and  hatred  and  restores  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  It  can 
fill  the  vacuum  in  our  nation. 
To  bring  this  force  to  our  people 
is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the 
press.” 

“Caux  is  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation  in  Germany  to¬ 
day,”  stated  Dr.  Pechel  at  a 
meeting  where  all  the  speakers 
were  German  newspapermen. 
As  their  spokesman  he  reported 
on  the  results  of  the  printed 
word  in  bringing  a  new  ideol¬ 
ogy — the  answer  to  Nazism  and 
Communism — to  the  nation.  He 
said  that  thousands  of  letters 
from  all  zones  had  come  in  as 
a  result  of  newspaper  articles 
and  broadcasts  on  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  training  center  at  Caux.  A 
million-copy  handbook,  Es  Muss 
A  lies  Anders  Werden,  written 
largely  by  German  newsmen 
and  giving  the  principles  of  in¬ 
spired  democracy,  had  sold  out 
in  all  four  zones.  A  hundred 
tons  of  paper  for  this  and  other 
publications  were,  a  gift  from 
Swedish  businessmen. 

Dr.  Pechel  said  he  knew  of 
numerous  people  who  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  press  and  radio  contact 
were  living  and  spreading  this 
ideology  in  the  Eastern  Zone  at 
great  personal  risk. 

People  Seek  Unity 

Dr.  Anton  Betz,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Deutsche  Presse 
Dienst,  British  Zone  News 
Agency,  said  the  German  public 
are  “turning  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  to  the  papers  that  build 
unity  rather  than  those  which 
aim  to  divide.”  “We  Germans 
have  great  defects  and  many 
weaknesses,  but  when  we  get 
enthusiastic  for  an  idea,  we  go 
all  out  for  it,”  he  declared. 
“God  is  now  giving  us  a  new 
challenge  through  Claux.  We  in 
the  press  must  become  a  team 
to  bring  this  message  to  the 
man  in  the  street  and  the  man 
in  the  factory.  We  can  do  that 
best  when  we  use  the  instrument 


God  has  put  in  our  hands.”  Dr. 
Betz  and  his  chief  editor,  Fritz 
Sanger  arranged  a  daily  call 
from  Hamburg  to  get  news  of 
the  Assemibly  for  distribution  to 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
in  the  Western  Zones.  Sanger 
reported  a  record  response  by 
newspapers  which  printed  86% 
of  these  dispatches. 

Other  German  newsmen  in¬ 
cluded;  Marion  Grafin  Don- 
hoff.  Die  Zeit,  Hamburg;  Max 
Miiller-Jabusch,  chief  editor, 
Der  Abend.  Berlin;  Dr.  F.  J. 
Schoeningh,  co-editor,  Siiddeut- 
sche  Zeitung,  Munich;  Dr.  Wer¬ 
ner  Friedmann,  co-editor  and 
publisher,  Silddeutsche  Zeitung, 
Munich;  G.  R.  Hocke,  Neue  Zei¬ 
tung,  Munich;  Edmund  Gold- 
schagg.  co-publisher.  Siiddeut- 
sche  Zeitung,  Munich;  Dr.  J. 
Hoffman,  chief  editor,  Aachener 
Volkszeitung;  Fraulein  Greta 
Hennemann.  special  correspond¬ 
ent,  Tagespiegel,  Berlin;  Alfred 
Schwingenstein.  Silddeutsche 
Zeitung.  Munich,  and  Christ- 
licher  Nachrichten  -  Dienst;  Dr. 
Kurt  Fried.  Schwachische  Donau 
Zeitung;  Bernhard  Pollack,  city 
editor,  Silddeutsche  Zeitung; 
Dr.  Hans  Lehmann,  foreign  ed¬ 
itor,  Neue  Zeitung,  Munich;  Dr. 
Felix  Buttersack,  Muenchener 
Merkur,  Munich,  and  Hanns 
Ruppersberg  of  Essen,  chief  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Western  Edition  of 
Die  Welt. 


Several  U.  S.  Correspondents 

Among  U.S.  press  correspond¬ 
ents  covering  the  Assembly 
were  J.  M.  Roberts,  AP  foreign 
affairs  analyst;  Ernest  Fischer, 
who  has  moved  from  the  AP 
Swiss  beat  at  Geneva,  and  Lynn 
Heinzerling  who  has  succeeded 
him;  Eugene  Gonda,  INS  spe¬ 
cialist  on  “Iron  Curtain”  mat¬ 
ters,  who  did  a  series  of  person¬ 
ality  interviews;  George  Dugan 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Mrs. 
El^n  Williams  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  Robert  In¬ 
gram  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Among  editors  from  the  Latin 
countries  were  Madame  Domi¬ 
nique  Auclfere,  noted  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Lc  Figaro,  Paris, 
who  spoke  of  the  eagerness  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  for  news 
of  positive  action  by  the  free 
nations.  She  declar^  that  the 
information  work  of  the  western 
nations  should  at  all  costs  be 
taken  over  by  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment.” 

Igino  Giordani,  editor  of  Fides, 
Vatican  newspaper,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  Italy,  and  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  the  Vatican  li¬ 
brary,  told  the  delegates,  “Moral 
Re-Armament  is  one  of  the 
strongest  currents  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  aims  to  restore  the 
rights  of  man.  If  it  does  not 
succeed,  we  shall  have  more 
wars  and  a  new  Dark  Age.  This 
is  the  decisive  battle  in  which 
people  of  every  class,  race  and 
nation  can  unite.” 

In  addition  to  mourning  the 
death  of  Palestine  mediator 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  who 
was  at  the  Assembly  just  a  year 
before  his  death,  the  delegates 
paid  tribute  to  U  Tin  Tut,  the 
gallant  editor  of  the  Burmese 
Review  and  New  Times  of 
Burma.  The  Burmese  leader, 
killed  by  a  bomb  in  his  auto, 
also  served  as  Finance  Minister 


and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain.  I 
His  last  hours  were  spent  writ-  I 
ing  an  editorial  for  his  paper  I 
before  the  assassin's  trap  killed  | 
him  outside  his  newspaper  of  f 
fice.  Mrs.  Tin  Tut  on  leaving  ' 

Caux  a  few  days  before  had  * 
said,  "U  Tin  Tut  is  out  to  give  • 
this  ideology  of  freedom  to  our  i  w/ 
country  and  the  world.  We  will  ?  » 

use  the  two  daily  and  weekly  * 
papers,  which  belong  to  our  j  nre 
family,  to  spread  the  message  I  tha 
of  MRA  in  Burma.”  U  Tin  Tut  '  the 
after  leaving  the  Assembly  last  i  nel 
year  wrote;  “This  world  is  at  I  a« 
a  critical  period,  full  of  diflB-  f  / 
culties.  We  have  had  one  war  I 
and  it  is  possible  we  shall  have  p  at 
another.  The  only  light  is  the  ^-h 
unfailing  light  of  Moral  Rt  I  -ja 
Armament.”  I  gjjj 

A  summary  of  the  Assembly  chJ 
was  given  by  Arthur  H.  Baker,  k  jjg 
chief  of  the  London  Times  Par  *  era 
liamentary  Staff,  who  said  at  the  I  ing 
concluding  session  that  here  at  C  sib 
Caux  was  the  answer  to  all  the  pri 
problems  that  bewildered  the  .  nel 
statesmen  of  the  world.  “We  j 
have  seen  people,  who  a  few  | 
years  ago  were  at  war,  united  i 
in  the  fight  for  a  new  world,"  f  ^ 
he  said.  “Destructive  revolu-  [  ^ 
tionaries  have  become  powerful,  j  H 
constructive  forces.  Rival  par  ; 
ties  have  Ifound  an  ideology  i 
through  which  they  can  work  | 
together  to  serve  their  nation.  I  -j 
Industrial  enemies  have  become  f  i.,, 
industrial  teams  through  man-  ti  ,* 
agement  carrying  the  burdens  r  ... 
of  labor  and  labor  carrying  the  |  . 

burdens  of  management.  Class  I 
warfare  has  given  way  to  a  na-  I 
tional  philosophy  of  teamwork.  I 
Statesmen  of  many  nations  have  T  gj 
found  here  new  fight,  hope  and  |  pg 
policy  for  their  nations.”  ?  gj 

“We  have  seen  the  answer  |  (g, 
to  the  nihilism  of  disillusioned  I 
peoples,  nations  of  problems  be-  |  (jj, 
coming  nations  of  promise,”  said  I  roi 
Mr.  Baker,  citing  Japan,  Ger  I  gf 
many  and  Italy.  I  set 
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AP  Directors  Elect 
155  As  Associates 

The  Associated  Press  Board  of 
Directors,  meeting  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Offices  in  New  York  Oct.  5-8 
inclusive,  elected  155  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  to  Asso¬ 
ciate  Membership. 

Directors  present  were; 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  president;  Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post;  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Or 
leans  ( La. )  Times  •  Picayune; 
John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Paul  BeLamy,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer;  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Neu 
York  Times;  James  E.  Chappell, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald; 
O.  S.  Warden.  Great  FalU 
(Mont.)  Tribune;  George  F. 
Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
(  Md.)  Sun;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News,  and  Josh  Home, 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 

Also  attending  were  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  first 
and  second  vicepresidents,  re¬ 
spectively. 
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FCC  Shows  Coolness 
;  To  Channel  for  Press 

I 

r  By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  Members  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  appeared  unim¬ 
pressed  this  week  by  arguments 
■  diat  newspapers  are  entitled  to 
'  the  use  of  exclusive  radio  chan- 
t  pels  for  mobilphones  for  news 

iand  picture  transmission. 

A  barrage  of  hostile  questions 
was  directed  by  the  Commission 
at  newspaper  representatives 
who  opposed  a  new  wave  length 
plan  which  will  take  away  the 
f  experimental  use  of  exclusive 
'  channels  by  newspapers  and  as- 
'  sign  the  industry  to  a  new  gen¬ 
eral  commercial  category  lump¬ 
ing  together  300  types  of  pos¬ 
sible  users  who  must  fight  for 
prior  rights  to  available  chan¬ 
nels. 

Why  Only  Handful? 

1“If  the  service  is  as  valuable 
as  the  newspapers  now  claim, 
why  have  only  a  handful  made 
use  of  the  relay  press  service 
during  the  10  years  that  experi- 

1‘  mental  use  has  been  author¬ 
ized?”  the  Commission  asked. 

■‘If  newspapers  have  just  be¬ 
come  aware  of  its  value,  why 
have  only  a  handful  filed  appli- 
f  cation  for  the  service  up  to  the 
'  present  time?” 

1  “'If  newspapers  will  use  the 
t  service  widely  if  it  were  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis,  why  have 
'  only  48  newspapers,  by  count 
i  of  the  American  Newspaper 
|r  Publishers  Association,  indicat¬ 
ed  that  they  will  then  apply 
for  the  service?” 

“Does  not  the  fact  that,  for . 
the  most  part,  only  larger  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  have  used 
or  plan  to  use  the  relay  press 
service  show  that  it  is  not  an 
economical  way  of  collecting 
news?” 

Chairman  Wayne  Coy  twice 
testily  interrupted  William  K. 
Van  Allen,  appearing  as  counsel 
for  the  ANPA.  He  declared 
Van  Allen  in  his  argument 
“consistently  misinterpreted”  the 
proposed  new  ruling.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  ruling  is  not  to  pre¬ 
clude  newspapers  from  the  re¬ 
lay  press  service  but  merely  re¬ 
vokes  the  experimental  use  of 
exclusive  channels,  he  said. 
Newspapers  may  still  obtain  the 
service  in  the  new  general  com¬ 
mercial  category  in  which  the 
publishing  industry  while  not 
named  is  not  specifically  prohib¬ 
ited. 

Coy  also  complained  that  Van 
Allen  seemed  to  be  claiming 
that  all  news  is  collected  by  re¬ 
porters  hired  by  newspapers. 
Many  radio  stations  have  news 
staffs  which  sometimes  furnish 
news  stories  ahead  of  new^a- 
pers.  Coy  said.  Van  Allen  raised 
the  point  by  declaring  that  50,- 
000.000  people  in  the  nation  who 
read  newspapers,  and  every  ra¬ 
dio  owner  who  receives  radio 
news  that  originated  with  a 
newspaper,  would  benefit  by 
granting  the  press  relay  service. 

Commissioners  Frieda  Hen- 
nock,  Edward  M.  Webster,  Rosel 
H.  Hyde  and  Paul  Walker  took 
an  active  part  in  close  question- 
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ing  of  the  newspaper  spokes¬ 
men. 

The  line  of  questioning 
showed  that  the  Commission  is 
intent  on  abandoning  the  exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  channel,  but 
that  it  may  be  willing  to  give 
the  newspai)er  industry  some 
priority  over  other  types  of 
services  in  the  new  general  com¬ 
mercial  category. 

After  a  recess  during  which 
Coy  asked  his  staff  to  analyze 
the  record.  Coy  admitted  that 
Van  Allen  was  right  in  denying 
that  newspapers  have  not  had  10 
years  in  which  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  relay  press 
service. 

Coy  said  that  10  years  ago  the 
order  permitting  relay  press 
service  was  limited  to  walkie- 
talkie  communication  to  the 
nearest  phone.  The  present  form 
of  relay  press  service  from  re¬ 
porter’s  car  direct  to  his  office 
has  been  available  only  since 
January,  1947. 

Following  Coy’s  statement. 
Commissioner  Hennock  apol¬ 
ogized  to  Van  Allen  for  “treat¬ 
ing  you  unjustly”  in  asking  why 
newspapers  had  not  taken  better 
advantage  of  the  service  "during 
the  last  10  years.” 

However,  Commissioner  Paul 
Webster  questioned  Van  Allen’s 
contention  that  newspapers 
should  rank  directly  behind 
public  safety  services  in  the 
new  category.  He  asked  wheth¬ 
er  radio  mobilphone  service  for 
ambulances,  physicians  and 
other  emergency  services  should 
not  precede  newspapers. 

Van  Allen  told  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  interest  in  the  press 
relay  service  “is  just  beginning 
to  snowball.”  He  stated  that 
the  success  of  the  service  since 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  in¬ 
stituted  the  service  Jan.  1,  1947 
has  proved  in  a  short  time  “its 
tremendous  value  to  individual 
newspapers,  to  the  press  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Valuable  to  Weekly 

“One  publisher  has  found  re¬ 
lay  press  so  useful  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  a  town  of  2,200  people  that 
he  is  considering  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  mobil 
unit,”  he  said. 

The  experimental  nature  of 
the  present  service  has  prevent¬ 
ed  many  publishers  from  using 
the  service  because  it  would 
take  a  numiber  of  years  to  amor¬ 
tize  the  capital  investment  re¬ 
quired  while  there  would  be 
no  safeguard  that  the  service 
would  not  be  suspended  at  any 
time.  Van  Allen  explained. 

He  also  declared  that  “many 
newspapers  have  not  realized 
that  such  a  service  was  avail¬ 
able.  Many  others  have  as¬ 
sumed  without  looking  into  the 
matter  that  the  service  was 
much  more  expensive  than  it 
really  is.  Other  newspapers 
have  experimented  with  radio 
telephone  service  supplied  by 
the  telephone  company  rather 
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than  with  relay  press.  And 
others  have  been  so  engaged 
with  urgent  post-war  adjust¬ 
ments  that  they  have  not  had 
the  time  to  investigate  and  in¬ 
stall  new  equipment.” 

Van  Allen  also  declared  there 
is  no  justification  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  radio  stations  the 
use  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
frequencies  for  remote  pick-up 
licenses  which  are  only  occa¬ 
sionally  used  and  suspending 
the  newspaper  service,  which 
the  Commission  has  itself  de¬ 
clared  to  be  similar  in  nature, 
and  which  has  been  in  almost 
continuous  use  by  those  news¬ 
papers  which  are  licensed  for  it. 

He  told  the  Commission  that 
radiotelephone  service  supplied 
by  the  telephone  companies  has 
proven  inadequate.  Press  re¬ 
lay  in  the  new  general  category 
would  be  similarly  inadequate 
because  the  channels  would  be 
congested  and  there  would  be 
lengthy  delays,  he  said. 

Meinholtz  Testifies 

Van  Allen  was  followed  by 
Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  director  of 
communications  and  manager 
of  the  Syndicate  News  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Meinholtz  declared  that  “a  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  serve  its  read¬ 
ers  is  directly  dependent  upon 
its  ability  to  obtain  news  while 
it  is  news,”  and  he  cited  the 
history  of  the  use  by  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  available  means  of 
rapid  communication  to  improve 
their  news  service. 

“If  relay  press  is  discontinued, 
it  will  mean  that  newspapers 
which  can  now  transmit  news 
stories  across  the  continent  and 
to  every  continent  on  the  globe 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  will  be 
unable  in  many  cases  to  use 
equal  speed  in  transmitting 
news  from  the  scene  of  the  story 
to  the  wire  service  office,”  Mein¬ 
holtz  said.  “It  will  mean  that 
photo  services  which  can  trans¬ 
mit  pictures  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  or  to  most  any  continent  in 
less  than  10  minutes  must  at 
times  wait  hours  to  receive  the 
picture  before  beginning  to 
transmit  it.” 

Asked  by  the  Commission 
why  the  New  York  Times  has 
not  until  recently  filed  its  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  service.  Mein¬ 
holtz  said  that  it  waited  until 
experimental  use  had  proved 
the  service  successful  before 
undertaking  it. 

Van  Allen  then  filed  with  the 
Commission  a  statement  by 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  in  which  he 
declared  “relay  press,  by  afford¬ 
ing  a  speedy  means  of  starting 
the  news  on  its  way,  lends 
speed  to  the  news-gathering 
process  and  thereby  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  an 
enlightened  and  informed  public 
opinion.”  He  stated  that  “the 
needs  of  newspapers,  engaged 
in  the  public  service  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  news 
should  be  ranked  next  to  the 
police  and  public  safety  serv¬ 
ices  and  ahead  of  those  uses 
which  are  purely  commercial  or 
industrial.” 

John  J.  Reidy.  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  in  charge  of  its  radio 
experimental  work,  offered  and 
explained  an  exhibit  detailing 


its  use  of  relay  press  mobile 
units  since  April,  1947.  “In  the 
period  the  Mirror  has  been  us¬ 
ing  its  assigned  experimental 
frequencies,  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances  may  be  cited  to  prove 
the  value  of  this  communica¬ 
tions  medium  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  and  pictures  for 
the  benefit  of  its  millions  of 
readers.”  Reidy  said.  ^ 

A  detailed  account  of  news¬ 
paper  use  of  the  service  was 
also  given  by  Clifford  E.  Denton, 
manager  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler. 

As  part  of  the  ANPA  presen¬ 
tation,  Van  Allen  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  record  supporting  state¬ 
ments  by  Erwin  D.  Canham  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors;  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association; 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  the  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


$7,500  Raised  to  Aid 
Polk  Death  Inquiry 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  19- 
year-old  brother  of  George 
Polk,  radio  newsman,  whose 
bullet-pierced  body  was  found 
in  Greece  last  May,  will  leave 
at  the  end  of  this  month  to 
look  for  his  brother’s  murderer. 

'The  brother,  William  R.  Polk, 
is  a  sophomore  at  Harvard,  and 
he  will  be  a  member  of  a  three- 
man  team  being  sent  to  Greece 
by  four  newspapermen’s  organ¬ 
izations. 

William,  who  has  been  spear¬ 
heading  a  drive  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds,  said  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  $10,000  is  in  sight,  with 
approximately  $7,500  on  hand  in 
cash  or  pledges. 

Young  Polk  spent  some  time 
in  the  Middle  East  with  his 
brother  and  served  for  a  while 
as  correspondent  for  the  Rome 
Daily  American. 

He  will  go  to  Greece  with 
John  Donovan,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  correspondent  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  Constantine 
Poulos,  Overseas  News  Agency 
correspondent. 


GO 


Press  installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  is  a  "Just- 
can't-Wait”  urgency  in  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  55-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  across- 
the-map  trucks,  and  a  24- 
hour  emergency  “call.”  Just 
ask  the  great — and  little — 
papers  we  have  served. 
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Eisenhower  Praises 
‘Capit:ilist’  Carriers 


PHILADELPHIA— Probably  the 

largest  public  demonstration 
ever  staged  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  Newspaper- 
boy  “Day  held  forth  Friday  night, 
Oct.  1,  in  Convention  Hall  here 
with  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
present  to  extol  the  youth  of 
America  as  “the  future  leaders 
and  guiders  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try.” 

More  than  3,500  newspaper- 
boys  from  Philadelphia,  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  assembled  to  hear 
their  distinguished  guest — him¬ 
self  a  former  newspaperboy  who 
served  a  route  in  Abilene,  Kan. 
With  them  came  parents  and 
friends. 

Organized  by  management  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
meeting  was  staged  as  a  national 
affair  identified  with  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department’s  Thrift 
Club  Plan. 

Invited  by  McLean 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  American  youth  in 
their  patriotic  endeavors  and 
felicitating  them  on  their  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaperboy  programs, 
General  Eisenhower  accepted 
the  personal  invitation  of  Wil 
liam  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bulletin  Co.,  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  U.  S.  newspaper- 
boys.  Recordings  of  his  speech 
were  made  to  be  furnished 
other  newspaperboy  organiza¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  on  request. 

A  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  presentation  to  General 
Eisenhower  of  a  paperweight 
made  from  the  identical  nickel 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to 
mint  five-cent  pieces.  Present¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  Herron,  a  pupil 
of  West  Catholic  High  School, 
and  Bulletin  carrier,  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  nickel  plaque 
reads  as  follows: 

"Presented  by  America’s 
Newspaperboys  in  recognition 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  one 
formerly  of  their  ranks  whose 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country  and  his  fel¬ 
low  men  has  provided  the  youth 
of  the  nation  with  an  inspiring 
ideal  and  guiding  example  of 
good  Americanism.” 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  general  manager,  intro¬ 
duced  Herron  to  the  audience, 
and  the  West  Philadelphia 
youngster  had  the  honor  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  General. 

“We  present  this  to  you,”  said 
Herron,  “in  the  name  of  a.l 
newspaperboys  everywhere  who 
deliver  newspapers  published  hy 
a  free  press  for  a  free  people” 

In  his  response,  the  General 
said: 

“Now  there  is  an  element 
about  this  party  that  I  want 
to  talk  about  tonight  and  that 
is  the  thrift  part. 

“You  fellows,  in  your  job  of 
delivering  newspapers,  must 
have  had  a  chance  to  read  in 
them  a  lot  about  a  class  or  group 
of  men  called  capitalists.  Often 
they  are  referred  to  in  terms 


of  anything  but  respect.  The.v 
are  called  anything  but  gentle¬ 
men.  In  fact  they  are  called  the 
source  of  all  our  evils. 

“But  now  you  are  capitalists. 
You  have  exercised  the  right  of 
a  free  American  citizen  to  save 
a  portion  of  what  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  own  efforts  and 
put  it  aside  for  a  rainy  day  or 
possibly  for  your  schooling  or 
a  bicycle — what  difference  does 
it  make?  You  are  a  capitalist 
the  second  that  you  save  any 
money. 

“Now  because  of  that  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  fellows  heartily, 
for  to  my  mind  a  capitalist,  far 
from  being  someone  to  con¬ 
demn,  in  this  country  is  one 
who  by  his  own  efforts  in  the 
past  has  made  it  possible  for 
this  country  to  be  what  it  is 
today.  The  accumulated  savings 
of  this  nation  by  investment  and 
re  investment  have  established 
lhe.se  great  newspapers  that  you 
boys  carry  to  your  clients  and 
have  given  you  a  chance  for 
a  job. 

“You  read  a  lot  about  people 
who  say,  ‘Why  have  property. 
Let  the  government  have  it. 
Then  they  will  take  care  of  us 
all  when  we  are  old.’ 

“Now  men,  here  is  something 
to  remember.  There  is  a  bunch 
of  rights  and  privileges  that  you 
enjoy  that  they  do  not  have  in 
some  nations. 

“One  is  the  right  to  talk  and 
say  what  you  please  as  long  as 
you  tell  the  truth;  to  go  to  the 
church  or  to  the  school  you 
please;  to  take  the  job  you 
please  and  to  work  at  it  as  long 
as  you  please,  and  if  you  don’t 
like  it  to  quit  when  you  please. 
And  no  one  can  stop  you. 

Compared  to  Stone  Arch 

“Now  remember  this.  All  of 
these  rights  are  like  a  great 
stone  arch.  Remove  one  and  all 
the  rest  fall.  When  you  do  not 
have  the  right  to  save  money 
like  you  are  doing,  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  no  right  to  speak 
as  you  please,  to  worship  as  you 
please,  to  go  to  the  school  you 
please.  Indeed,  you  will  do  as 
you  are  told. 

“The  people  that  forget  the 
value  of  these  rights  forget  what 
American  initiative,  courage 
and  resourcefulness  have  done.” 

After  relating  his  experiences 
in  one  of  the  great  battles  of 
World  War  II.  he  concluded: 

“In  my  opinion,  that  courage, 
that  resourcefulness,  that  in¬ 
genuity  is  present  here  tonight 
in  full  measure:  demonstrated 
by  each  one  of  you  who  Is  ready 
to  take  on  his  own  shoulders 
responsibility  for  helping  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  and,  above 
all,  ready  to  use  that  resource¬ 
fulness.  that  each  one  of  you 
has,  in  defense  of  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  thi3 
great  country,  greatest  on  earth. 

“You  are  not  only  citizens,  the 
future  leaders  and  guiders  of 
this  great  country,  but  you  are 
cur  great  hope.  We  hope  you 
will  do  better  than  we  did  and 
you  have  a  great  start  to  do  it.” 


Public  Adjusts 
Buying  Habit  in 
Vendor  Strike 


64  Pages  in  Detroit 

Detroit — With  a  section  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  television, 
the  Free  Press  printed  one  of 
the  largest  daily  issues  in  its  his¬ 
tory  Oct.  8  with  64  pages.  News¬ 
print  consumption  totalled  2,200 
tons. 


Atwater  Kent 
Gives  Carrier 
Scholarships 


General  Eisenhower  receives 
plaque  from  Joseph  Herron.  It 
was  fashioned  from  nickels  con¬ 
tributed  by  newspaperboys. 


Hollywood.  Cali  f.— Atwater 
Kent,  retired  radio  mannfa^ 
turer  and  philanthrooist,  has  an. 
nounced  the  establishment  of 
five  scholarships  for  newspanw 
boys  in  Southern  California. 

The  scholarships,  valued  at 
$200  each,  will  be  presented  to 
the  winners  late  this  Pa]] 
through  the  auspices  of  the  At. 
water  Kent  Foundation. 

Instituting  what  he  hopes  will 
be  a  pattern  for  other  philan¬ 
thropists,  Mr.  Kent  pointed  out 
that  few  people  realize  that 
newsoaperboys  comprise  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important 
groups  of  young  workers  in  the 
nation. 


A  strike  of  800  news  vendors, 
employed  by  the  Union  News 
Co.,  is  affecting  the  method  but 
not  the  amount  of  New  York 
City  newspapers’  distribution. 

New  Yorkers,  with  9,000  news¬ 
stands  and  6,000  other  outlets  to 
choose  among,  have  adjusted 
their  habits  and  buy  their  daily 
papers  at  points  other  than  those 
to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

Morning  paoers  confessed  to 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  af¬ 
ternoon  papers.  For  the  most 
part,  circulation  managers  sim¬ 
ply  supplied  those  stands  that 
are  open. 

This  was  not  universally  true, 
however.  One  New  York  daily 
stationed  carrier  bovs  at  spots, 
now  vacant,  where  New  Yorkers 
habitually  buy  their  papers. 

Another  daily’s  circulation 
manager  was  hoping  to  keep 
up  with  the  intermittency  of  the 
newsstand  operation,  constantly 
shifting  the  supply  of  papers 
from  one  stand  to  another,  as 
they  opened  or  closed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  latest  turns  in 
the  strike. 

Pickets  crowded  booths  man¬ 
aged  by  suoervlsors  and  substi¬ 
tute  help  of  the  Union  News  Co., 
he  said,  and  exhausted  the 
change  in  the  booth  with  a  flood 
of  $5-  and  SlO-bills.  thus  forcing 
a  temporary  closing. 

Comnany  officials  were  con¬ 
centrating  on  keeping  open  the 
stands  at  the  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  and  Pennsylvania  Station. 
The  dispute,  also  affecting  stands 
in  Westchester,  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island,  involves  a  15-cents- 
an-hour  w'age  increase  demand 
of  the  vendors  against  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offer  of  $2  to  $3  a  week. 


The  winning  students  will  be 
selected  by  the  California  News¬ 
paperboys  Foundation  in  a  state¬ 
wide  competition,  and  the  $200 
is  intended  to  help  the  vouths 
complete  their  high  school  train- 
ing.  The  awards  will  be  made 
annually. 

“Newsoaper  carriers  receive 
invaluable  training  in  their  early 
years.”  Mr.  Kent  pointed  ou{ 
“and  many  of  this  country's 
great  men  started  their  careers 
with  newspaper  routes.  News¬ 
paperboys  as  a  group  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  any  help  that  can  be 
given  them.” 

Mr.  Kent,  whose  Foundation 
contributes  to  such  charities  as 
Veterans’  Hospitals,  the  program 
for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  cancer  research,  and  the 
Christmas  Seal  drive,  is  probably 
best  known  in  the  field  of  musit 

His  Atwater  Kent  Auditions 
•for  non-professional  singers,  con¬ 
ducted  annually  at  a  cort  of 
$60,000,  draws  some  2,000  en¬ 
trants  each  year  from  all  points 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  sii 
male  winners  in  1948,  four 
earned  money  for  their  vocil 
lessons  as  newspaperboys. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
awards  will  be  made  in  person 
by  Mr.  Kent  at  his  estate  is 
Bel-Air.  In  addition  to  the  pria 
money,  each  winner  will  also  b« 
given  a  certificate  of  merit. 


New  Armour  Soap 
Gets  Heavy  Promotion 

Armour  &  Co.  will  Introduce 
the  week  of  Oct.  17  to  the  New 
York  market  Dial,  a  soap  which 
contains  AT-7,  a  new  ingredient 
that  “completely  assures  usen 
of  around-the-clock  protection." 

Ads  will  run  in  a  heavy  and 
-sustained  newspaper  and  car  | 
card  campaign,  to  be  supple 
mented  by  an  equally  heavy  pre 
motion,  publicity  and  me^chal^ 
dising  campaign,  with  distribu 
tion  through  drug  and  depart 
ment  stores. 

The  week  of  Nov.  8,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  expanded  to  Phil 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash 
ington.  Armour  has  been 
market-testing  Dial  during  the 


last  six  months  in  Chicago,  Okia- '  the 


homa  City  and  Omaha. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is  the 
agency  for  the  account. 
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ITU  in  Contempt 

continued  from  page  7 

comply  with  the  injunction,  "a 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
convinces  the  court  that  the  res¬ 
pondents  have  deliberately  at¬ 
tempted  since  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  to  accomplish  the 
objective  against  which  the  in¬ 
junction  was  directed,  namely, 
the  continuance  of  closed-shop 
conditions. 

“The  distribution  of  the  ‘Form 
Contract”,  the  judge  said,  “is  it¬ 
self  an  act  of  contempt — a  con¬ 
scious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
injunction  to  cause  employers  to 
discriminate  in  regard  to  hiring 
on  the  basis  of  union  member¬ 
ship  which  could  only  be  rend¬ 
ered  more  or  less  flagrant  by 
their  unwillingness  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  bargain  for  substituted 
or  modified  provisions.” 

Citing  the  union’s  argument 

that  ^RB  General  Counsel  had  Norman  Chandler,  president  oi  Times-Mirror  Co.,  wields  the  trowel  to  seal  crypt  during  cornerstone 
delayed  five  months  in  initiating  laying  ceremonies  ior  the  Mirror  Building  in  Los  Angeles.  Left  to  right  are:  Harrison  Chandler,  a 
contempt  proceedings,  thus  caus-  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  Times-Mirror  Press  (commercial  printing  division  of  the  com¬ 
ing  ITU  to  be  misled  by_  the  de-  pany);  Philip  Chandler,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  Times-Mirror  Co.;  Mrs.  Franklin  Booth, 
lay  in  having  its  post-injunction  member  of  the  board;  Norman  Chandler,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  board, 

conduct  brought  into  question, 
the  judge  stated: 


the  judge  siaiea.  problems  of  making  change  _  _  ^ 

on‘™ricore  th?"isTue  of  Competition  in  L.  A.  p^perfwfiT  suffer  some'de’  P^enso  Cut  in  Size 

whether  there  has  been  undue  continued  from  page  8  in  circulations,  at  least  _ continued  from  page  16-B 

delay  on  the  part  of  the  General  temporarily*  the  impetus  of  the 

Counsel,  is  here  unimportant  to  press  plant.  That  replies  to  the  l^irror  promotion  should  carry  Property,  but  Publisher  Alberto 

toe  determination  of  whether  the  Mirror’s  claims  of  something  en-  total  circulations  of  all  five  pa-  Gamza  Paz  steadfastly  ignored 

injunction  has  been  violated.  A  tirely  new  and  that  the  area  temporarily,  at  least  above  n  j  * 

delsy  in  instituting  contempt  needs  a  new  newspaper.  Los  the  pre-'price  raise  total  Adding  will  be  recalled  that  over 
proceedings  after  the  alleged  Angeles  County’s  population  is  to  the  forecasting  troubles  is  the 

misconduct  became  known  to  now  above  the  4,000,000  mark,  fact  that  th*.  fir?t  throp  Hav.  nt  “O®®  totaling  more  than  50,000,- 

Ihe  officer  charged  with  policing  At  the  plant  of  the  Los  An-  the  price  hike  were  Jewish  holi-  alleged  violations 

the  injunction  could  only  be  a  geles  Daily  News  there  is  firm  days  with  all  circulators  reoort-  laws.  Miranda 

material  factor  if  there  were  belief  that  the  Mirror  Is  not  the  ing  some  loss  to  be  expect^  of  decreed  the 

some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  re-  answer  to  the  area’s  needs,  those  days  ***  confiscation  of  10%  of  all  news- 

spondents’-  conduct  has  been  Though  semi-tab,  being  six  col-  a  cross-section  of  estimates  stocks  owned  by  these  two 

contumacious.  umns  wide,  the  News  has  not  received  by  E&P  shows  no  fear  newspapers  in  order  to  make 

“TTie  evidence  in  this  instance  regarded  itself  as  tabloid  in  any  by  any  one  that  the  decrease  in  ®  more  equitable  distribu^n  of 
is  clear  and  convincing  that  the  sense  of  the  word.  It  relies  on  circulation  volume  will  come  newsprint  suppli^es.  La  Prensa 
respondents  have  violated  the  news  presentation  rather  than  close  to  equaling  the  increase  the  confiscation  decr^, 

injunction  issued  in  this  pro-  pictures.  in  revenue  ^at  much  is  taken  set  aside 

ceeding.”  The  News,  under  the  publish-  a  Sp.'  8  00°  tons^  against  a  possible  ad- 

Judge  Swygert  held  with  the  ership  and  the  same  ownership  ■  verse  decision.  The  government 

contentions  of  the  General  since  it  was  brought  from  bank-  kt  v  c?a  t>  i.i-  l  has  now  taken  possession  of  this 

Counsel  that  the  ITU  violated  ruptcy  in  1926,  was  the  last  of  N.  I .  Star  Publishes  supply  without  further  ado. 

the  decree  by  attempting  to  the  four  newspapers  to  announce  \A7itVi  Offir’irtia'  Observers  are  asking  them- 

cause  employers  with  whom  the  the  new  price  increase.  Man-  neip  selves  whether  Per6n  has  now 

local  unions  are  negotiating  to  Chester  Boddy,  who  established  The  New  York  Star  bulldog  reached  the  decision  to  bring  the 
encourage  union  membership  by  the  News  on  the  ruins  of  the  of  Oct.  13  went  to  press — on  existence  of  these  two  newspa- 
discrimination  in  hiring.  old  Vanderbilt  tabloid  and  later  time  and  complete — with  the  pers — ^La  Prensa  and  La  Naci6n 

The  Judge  also  made  refer-  merged  into  the  property  the  help  of  the  Mayor’s  ofifice,  the  — to  an  abrupt  end. 
ence  to  wntracts  in  other  cities.  Lob  Angeles  Record,  then  ob-  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Per6n’s  Congressional  major- 
^®"®®®  City  and  Louis-  served:  Gas  and  Electricity,  the  Police  ity  recently  increased  the  pay- 

ville,  in  wmch  the  only  devia-  “If  we  had  been  merely  busi-  Department  and  the  Fire  De-  rolls  of  Argentine  newspapers 

tion  from  the  questioned  com-  nessmen  and  not  primarily  partment.  50%  by  jacking  up  all  jour- 

petency  clause  is  a  procedure  journalists  we  would  long  ago  About  noon  Oct.  12  the  Star  nalists’  wages,  but  Peronist  or- 

lor  resolving  deadlocks  among  have  raised  prices  to  keep  pace  building  ran  dry.  A  burst  water  gans  do  not  suffer  from  the  in- 

tne  members  of  the  joint  exam-  with  rising  costs.  Instead  we  main  was  flooding  the  basement  crease  in  costs  because  this  is 
ining  board.”  He  stated:  paid  excess  costs  out  of  profits  of  a  food  warehouse  across  the  compensated  with  official  adver- 

♦k  ®  opinion  of  the  court  always  hoping  that  costs  would  street.  To  prevent  spoilage  of  tising  and  with  loans  that  are 
that  if  the  contracts  were  to  pro-  come  down.  They  haven’t — and  perishable  foods,  the  water  sup-  jater  absorbed  by  the  Central 
®  simple  non  partisan  me-  we  haven’t  any  more  profits  to  ply  was  cut  off  six  hours  be-  Bank.  Not  so  with  La  Prensa 
V  k  breaking  tie  votes,  make  up  the  difference  between  fore  water  would  be  vital  in  and  La  Nacidn.  Whether  these 
Which  would  be  available  cost  and  selling  price.”  the  molding  of  stereotypes.  newspapers  will  be  able  to  sur- 

promptly  when  needed,  that  the  Boddy’s  statement  added  that  As  soon  as  the  water  ceased,  yiye  the  several  mortal  blows 

ostensibly  discriminatory  fea-  “it  should  be  self-evident  that  if  operations  in  the  engraving  aimed  at  them  by  Perdn  in  the 
lures  of  the  apprenticeship  fat  old  stuffed  shirts  like  the  room  halted.  One  “flat”  was  past  10  days  has  captivated  the 
fk '^*fk  rectified,  but  Times,  the  Examiner  and  the  ruined.  Others  were  held  up.  attention  of  most  Argentines. 

provision  of  such  a  me-  Herald-Express,  with  millions  To  complicate  matters,  most  ■ 

thod  with  regard  to  the  compe-  of  dollars  outside  the  newspa-  of  the  city  workers  were  march- 
tency  exarnination  clauses  would  per  business  to  draw  on,  are  log  in  the  Columbus  Day  pa-  ^  ailli©r  Xi@lir6S 
nave  no  similar  absolutory  ef-  compelled  to  hike  prices,  the  rade.  Finally,  firemen  connect-  Alice,  Texas — C.  L.  Tanner, 

_  Daily  News,  with  nothing  but  ed  the  pipes  with  a  hydrant.  72,  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper 

Judge  Swygert  exempted  the  its  own  bootstraps  to  pull  on,  ■  editors  in  Texas,  has  signed  “30” 

™on  foreman  clause  from  t^he  has  no  choice.”  f  W  to  his  career.  Tanner,  who  won 

Mntmpt  citation,  noting  that  It  was  into  this  atmosnhere  ^  »  /ippoiniea  wide  rpmenition  with  his  “hrain- 


noting  that  It  was  into  this  atmosphere  ^  wide  recognition  with  his  “brain- 

j  August  that  the  Mirror  emerged,  after  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  has  stormer”  column  in  the  weekly 

^nnitted  foremen  to  waive  the  five  years  of  planning.  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Alice  News,  which  he  founded 

Win  which  required  them  to  Immediate  indications  from  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  in  1913,  has  been  losing  his  eye- 

give  preference  to  union  men.  the  rise  to  seven  cents  are  that  News  nationally,  effective  Oct.  1.  sight. 
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Alice,  Texas — C.  L.  Tanner, 
72,  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper 
editors  in  Texas,  has  signed  “30” 
to  his  career.  Tanner,  who  won 


10  Papers  Join 
In  Straw  Poll 
Thrice  Weekly 

Chicago — Ten  U.S.  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  combining  the  re¬ 
turns  of  their  pre-election  polls, 
resulting  in  a  spot  check  of 
these  10  circulation  areas  on  the 
presidential  race.  The  first  com¬ 
bined  report  was  issued  Oct.  12. 
Thereafter  publication  will  con¬ 
tinue  three  times  a  week  until 
Election  Day. 

Newspaper  collaborators  are 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
News,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain 
Dealer,  Columbus  (O. )  Dis¬ 
patch,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Telegram,  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman  Review, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Methods  Vary 

Some  of  the  newspapers  are 
taking  straw  ballots.  Others  are 
employing  the  cross-section  in¬ 
terview  type  of  public  opinion 
survey,  concentrated  upon  the 
publisher's  circulation  territory. 

“The  correlation  of  several 
newspapers’  polls  and  surveys 
is  a  new  enterprise,”  stated  the 
Tribune.  “Its  promise  of  success 
lies  in  the  fact  that  an  editor 
and  his  staff,  familiar  with  the 
population  they  survey,  will 
vouch  for  the  credibility  of  re¬ 
turns  from  each  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  to  be  covered  in  the  joint 
report.” 

Padlocked  Ballot  Boxes 
Used  by  Canvassers 

THE  FIRST  post-war  Presiden¬ 
tial  Straw  Poll  taken  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  got  un¬ 
der  way  this  week.  Seven 
crews  of  specially  trained  can¬ 
vassers  began  sampling  the 
sentiment  of  all  of  New  York 
State.  They  will  collect  30,000 
secret  ballots. 

Every  possible  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  iron¬ 
clad  secrecy  of  the  ballot  during 
this,  the  17th  attempt  of  the 
News  to  forecast  election  re¬ 
turns.  Lessons  learned  from 
previous  polls  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  R.  Fritzinger,  veteran  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  News, 
and  John  McMahon,  its  poll  su¬ 
pervisor. 

Door-to-Door  Canvass 
Each  canvasser  will  carry  a 
padlocked  ballot  box,  in  which 
marked  and  folded  ballots  may 
be  deposited  only  by  voters 
qualified  to  take  part  in  this 
election.  The  basis  of  the  poll 
will  continue  to  be  house-to- 
house,  door-to-door  and  farm-to- 
farm  canvassing. 

The  News  poll  successfully 
predicted  the  winner  in  13  of 
the  16  Presidential,  Guberna¬ 
torial,  Mayoralty  and  District 
Attorney  contests  since  1928.  It 
missed  out  on  the  1928  Bresi- 
dential  race  and  failed  again  in 
the  closely  contested  1938  race 
for  Governor.  T^e  1944  Presi¬ 
dential  results  were  too  close  to 
justify  a  prediction  and  the 
News  “straddled.” 


Blank  Monday 

Bennington,  Vt.  —  Frank  E. 
Howe,  publisher  of  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner,  believes  in 
practicing  what  he  preaches. 

For  a  long  time  he  hos  been 
crusading  to  have  all  holidays 
come  on  Monday.  So  the 
Banner  suspended  publication 
on  Oct.  11,  and  published  on 
Columbus  Day. 

Times  Square 
News-in-Lights 
20  Years  Old 

The  news-flashing  electric 
sign  which  carries  bulletins 
eight  hours  a  night  on  the 
Times  Tower  at  Times  Square, 
New  York,  will  be  20  years  old, 
Nov.  6. 

In  letters  2  feet  x  5  feet,  at 
the  rate  of  140  characters  a 
minute,  the  Times  bulletins  have 
been  spelled  out  in  lights  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  periods  during 
World  War  II,  in  the  blackout 
and  brownout  era.  The  sign 
was  turned  on  again,  April  27, 
1944,  after  blacking  out  May 
17,  1942. 

370  Feet  Long 

The  sign  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  Tower, 
or  370  feet,  60  feet  above  the 
street.  It  is  lighted  by  13,320 
20-watt  lamps,  and  uses  1,386,- 
000  feet  of  wire  to  connect  all 
terminals. 

Bulletins  are  written  at  the 
New  York  Times'  broadcast 
desk,  and  are  sent  by  teletype 
to  two  operators  in  the  Times 
Tower.  The  sign  Is  operated 
from  4:30  p.m.,  to  1  a.m. 

First  items  carried  in  1928 
were  election  news  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  victory  over  Alfred  E. 
Smith  for  the  presidency. 

■ 

Elisha  Hanson  Wed 
To  Miss  Amiistead 

Washington  —  Elisha  Hanson, 
59,  general  counsel  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  Miss  Letitia 
Gregory  Armistead,  30,  who  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm 
which  he  heads,  were  married 
Friday,  (Dct.  7  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

The  bride  Is  the  daughter  of 
Circuit  Judge  Frank  Armistead 
and  Mrs.  Armistead  of  Williams¬ 
burg.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  Chapel  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  S.  S.  Whitman,  as¬ 
sociate  rector  of  the  Brutton 
Parish  Episcopal  Church. 

It  was  Mr.  Hanson’s  second 
marriage,  his  first  having  ended 
in  divorce.  "Two  of  his  sons,  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Hanson  and  William  V. 
Hanson  were  ushers.  A  third 
son,  Kurtz  McRoberts  Hanson  of 
Washington,  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  has  practiced  law 
in  Washington  since  1924.  He  is 
head  of  the  law  firm  of  Hanson, 
Lovett  &  Dale. 


Inland  Winners 
Named  in  Local 
News  Contest 

Chicago — Thirty  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  from  12  states  and  Canada 
won  “awards  of  merit”  in  the 
Second  Annual  Local  News  Con¬ 
test  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  conducted  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Winners 
were  named  and  certificates  for 
“excellence  in  community  news” 
were  presented  by  Prof.  Grant 
M.  Hyde,  director  of  the  school, 
here  this  week. 

The  awards  were: 

C1.1SS  (below  S.OOO) — First  Place  to 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald;  Sec- 
onil  Place  to  Columbia  Missourian;  Third 
Place  to  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger; 
Honorable  Mention  to  Carroll  (la.) 
Daily  Times  Herald  and  Portage  (Wis.) 
Daily  Register. 

Class  R  (5.000-10,000) — First  Place 
to  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald;  Sec¬ 
ond  Place  to  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe;  Third  Place  to  CoffeyviUe  (Kan.) 
Daily  Journal;  Honorable  Mention  to 
.■llbert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune 
.and  H’atertgu'n  (S.  Dak.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion. 

Class  C  (10.000-20.000)— First  Place 
to  Marquette  (Mich.)  .)/i(ii«j7  Journal; 
Second  Place  to  .‘iterling  (Ill.)  Daily 
Gazette;  Third  Place  to  Champaign- 
I’rbana  (Ill.)  Courier;  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  to  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
IPausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald. 

Class  D.  (20.000  50.000)— First  Place 
to  l.orain  (O.)  Journal;  Second  Place  to 
Nassau  Daily  Review-.^tar,  Hempstead 
Tmvn  (L.  I.)  N.  Y.;  Third  Place  to  East 
.‘if.  Louis  (Ill.)  JournaJ;  Honorable 
Mention  to  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  and  Kiteliener-U'aterloo  (On¬ 
tario)  Record. 

Class  F  (50.000-1.50.000)— First  Place 
to  .‘iait  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune:  Second 
Place  to  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch; 
Third  Place  to  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 
Honorable  Mention  to  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository  and  South  Bend  (In<l.)  Tribune. 

Class  F.  (.above  150.000)  —  First 
Place  to  Chicago  Daily  S'nes;  Second 
Place  to  Minneapolis  Star;  Third  Place 
to  Detroit  S‘ews:  Honorable  Mention  to 
Minnearidis  Morning  Tribune  and  Des 
M  lines  Tribune. 

■ 

Ethridqe  Group 
To  Study  Blindspots 

Washington  —  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  new.s  “blind- 
spot”  areas  where  adequate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  happenings  of 
the  world  is  not  available  to  the 
populations,  was  undertaken 
last  week  by  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information. 

The  group,  under  the  chair 
manship  of  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  requested  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Office  of  Internation¬ 
al  Education  to  make  a  field 
survey  of  the  areas  of  the  world 
that  have  inadequate  news  serv¬ 
ice,  or  none  at  all.  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  some 
plan  can  be  worked  out  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  service. 

The  commission,  appointed  in 
August  by  President  Truman, 
under  terms  of  the  International 
Information  and  Education  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948.  devoted  a 
two-day  session  to  a  study  of  all 
phases  of  the  Department’s  in¬ 
ternational  information  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  group  also  undertook  a 
study  of  the  difficulties  under 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  pres¬ 
ent  security  and  civil  service 
laws,  of  staffing  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  information  operations. 
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Bowater  Mill 
Party  Delayed 

Official  ceremonies  for  the 
start  of  operations  by  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  Bowater  mill  in 
Newfoundland  were  delayed  in-  • 
definitely  this  week  because  of 
a  strike  on  the  government- 
owned  railway. 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  had 
invited  a  group  of  U.  S.  publish¬ 
ers  to  attend  the  event,  plans  l 
being  made  to  fly  the  party  to  a  f 
railhead  a  considerable  distance  [ 
from  the  mill. _ ' 

W.  A.  Kunkel,  | 
Fort  Wayne 
Publisher,  Dies 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — ^William  A.  . 
Kunkel,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  ! 
Fort  Wayne  Journal- Gazette  i 
since  1934,  died  Oct.  7  in  his  of-  i 
flee.  He  was  53  years  old.  A  1 
coronary  occlusion  was  given  as  [ 
the  cause  of  death.  , 

Mr.  Kunkel,  who  was  also 
owner  of  WKJG,  was  born  in 
Bluffton,  Ind.  His  father,  an 
independent  oil  producer,  was 
one  of  the  leading  business  men 
in  the  state. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  Law  School 
Mr.  Kunkel  served  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  1.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  Indiana,  serving  as  i 
delegate  to  the  1936  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  he  ' 
was  a  trustee  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  Knight  Templar,  i 
32nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Ma¬ 
son,  Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  ^ 
Elk. 

Mr.  Kunkel  married  Lois 
Steen  Nicholson,  a  fellow  stu¬ 
dent  at  Indiana  U.,  and  they  had 
two  children,  Mary  Ann  and 
William  III. 

■ 

Blindness  Ends  Career 

Ottawa — Senator  T.  D.  Bou¬ 
chard,  director  of  the  weekly 
Le  Clarion,  made  his  bow  to 
the  journalistic  profession  after 
50  years  in  an  announcement 
that  he  had  become  blind. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
Thero  is  a.n  additional  charge  o( 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  nunv 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charqii 
incur  red  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Ba 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1415 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


— iSWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

- ^lishinK  &  Printing  Plant 

appraisals 

ci.ndard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
Sew  York  6,  New  York _ 

newspaper— BROKERS 

advantageous 
newspaper  buys 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
107  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 
Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Former  Presidnit  State  Association 
ind  long  time  publisher  with  inside 

opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EAST 

Sunday  weekly — circulation  24,000 — 
1.5%  of  stock  for  sale. 

Len  Feighner  Agency 
Box  32,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


riLIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES 
j  A  SNYDER,  99^  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City.  Alifornia _ 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BR0KEK.4GE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
S974  Wilshire  IPvd.  Los  Angeles 

-  dailies’bijught  and  sold 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
exclusive  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  ‘‘Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 

Mclhonme,  Florida. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
ind  sold  without  publicity. _ 


XBIVSPAPER  opportunities  in  rich 
stste  of  Iowa. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH, 

2«10  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


yttbWe  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
line  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


A.N  EXPERIENCED  publisher,  I  have 
$300,000.  cash  for  down  payment  on 
rood  daily  in  city  where  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  better  than  average.  Box 

1968.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY.  Gross  $38M. 
Nets  $10M.  Asking  $35M.  J.  L.  Stoll, 
2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16. 
California.  _ 


BEST  weekly  paper  in  Northwest 
in  growing  Washington  city  of  17.000. 
$49,500  full  price.  Box  1916,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Weekly  and 
commercial  printing  plant  in  Eastern 
Seaboard  resort  town.  Equipped  to 

Snbliib  small  dailies  during  season. 

wner  returning  to  daily  field.  Quick 
action  necessary.  Box  1900,  Editor  & 
Pnhiisher. 


north  JERSEY  WEEKLY.  Nets 
$15,000.  Price  $40,000.  Half  Cash. 
Box  1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  PROFITABLE 
weekly,  grossing  $30,000,  with  new 
additional  piibliention.  Price  $25,000, 
essy  terms;  includes  building;  owner 
called  to  position  on  national  weekly; 
good  opportunity  for  live  publisher 
vho  can  act  quickly. 

*  *  ♦ 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
in  city  of  18,500;  with  profitable  out- 
aide  weekly;  fine  plant;  potential  daily 
fleld.  Gross  over  $120,000,  good  terms; 
wood  Exclusive  Daily  for  $145,000. 

J.  R.  OABBF'RT 
3937  Orange  Street, 
Riverside,  Calif. 


FARM  MAGAZINE  and  job  shop  at 
$50,0U0,  national  circulation,  college 
town.  Also  big  weekly  in  southern 
town;  Indiana  county  seat;  Several 
Michigan  weeklies  including  a  labor 
publication.  All  size  papers — All  over 
U.  S.  A. 

Len  Feighner  Agency. 

Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OHIO 

Old  est.'tblislied  weeklies  listed  and 
ready  for  sale.  Write  to  our  Ohio 
Representative,  Arthur  Hoover,  Pauld¬ 
ing,  Ohio. 

Len  Feighner  Agency. 

Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

$55,000  down  *  buys  one  of  finest 
fields  in  Southern  Californis.  Unlim¬ 
ited  opportunties  for  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Odett  and  Odett,  Brokers 

P.  O.  Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

OCTOBER  LIST,  99  Dailies,  and  Week¬ 
lies  for  sale.  Free  on  request.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

raXAS  WEEKLY  at  fair  price. 
Wyoming  Semi-weekly  and  near  daily 
field.  Priced  low  and  easy  terms. 

.SOUTHWEST  daily.  Cash  down  $65M. 
Mountain  state  daily.  Cash  $45M. 
Far  west  daily.  Cash  down  $75M. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $50M. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $900  M. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTEB 

CLIENT  with  $40,000-$100,000  cash 
desires  a  prosperous  daily.  What  have 
you!  South's  Newspaper  Agency,  Box 
1053,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  45  C  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
MAT  ROLLER 

Very  heavy  bed  and  cylinders 
like  new. 

Immediately  Available 

With  220-volt  60-cycle  3-pha8e  A.  C. 
.Motor,  chain  drive. 

Also  all  kinds  of  Stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE;  Linotype.  Model  26.  Mix¬ 
er.  Rebuilt.  Excellent  condition.  New- 
ville.  Record,  Newville,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
inat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  .4rm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

IrOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
;»oss  curved  router  2234"  cut-off.  Box 
561.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  eb-ctric  pot. 
Model  A  Intertype 

O.strander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 

Gos.s  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Mansball  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
serving  publications  in  8  states.  1.000 
single  wraps  per  hour.  SLASHES 
COSTS.  Write  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co..  1.-.22  Csllowliill  St..  Phila.  30.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Four  linotypes  in  first 
class  condition  now  being  operated 
daily.  Delivery  can  be  made  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Two  model  Id’s  serial  No. 
34236.  22395  and  two  model  S’s  serial 
Vo.  29786  and  37865R.  These  ma- 
"bines  are  being  sold  to  allow  replace¬ 
ments  in  line  with  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  Machines  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  till  October  20th.  Full  particulars 
and  prices  sent  on  request  to  Snpt. 
Ledger-Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE] 

DUPLEX  ANGLE  BAR  Flat  Bed  Press 
8  pages-  or  16  Tabloid.  $5000.  Print-  | 
ers  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 


DUPLEX  24  PAGE  TUBULAR 
2  to  1  model,  available  December,  AC 
drive. 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
New  1935,  available  January,  fine 
shape. 

DUPLEX  QQ  PRESS 
.Available  January,  excellent  shape. 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  PRESS 
16-Page,  prints  all  page  combinations, 
AC  drive,  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  MODEL  A  newspaper  press 
in  operation  but  available  immediately. 
In  excellent  condition.  $6,250.  Call  or 
wire  Daily  Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22H”  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  33%", 
lOfi"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  wide, 
one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  now 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  ‘Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  rasting  stereo  equipment,  21% 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRIN’TING  Co, 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


ELROD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  Order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7,  New  York. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  —  8 
Hamilton  proofreader’s  desks  —  6 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives  Margareh  feeder  and  eleetlc 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
West  MadUon  Street,  Chicago  6.  Ill. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years. 
<ell  it  for  yon. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
Haw  York  18.  N.  Y. 


32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS,  2  deck,  donbla 
width  with  double  folder,.  21%-inch 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount¬ 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  has 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re¬ 
gister  between  cylinders.  All  rollers 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  good  condition. 
Mitor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Cline-Westinghouse  drive  with  silent 
chain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
volt  60-cycle  3  phase.  Speed  about 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No¬ 
vember  and  will  sell  F.  U.  B.  trucks 
or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  extend  monthly  payments 
if  desired.  This  press  is  now  running 
daily  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  and  is  being  replaced 
with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  Ths 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Pitge  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.C. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
.Vviiilable  immediately. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  !)  16”  cutoff,  with  spot  color, 
AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  .Vvailable  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  A — a.r.  motor. 


8  P.\GE  DUPLEX  FL.VTBED 
.Anglpbar  model — .A.C.  Drive 


GOSS  STKAIGHTLINE 
22 3^ -inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22ii"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  vVve.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9*1132 
t'able  Address :  “Shulpress  New  York* * 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Up  to  10,000  tons 
Made  to  your  order 
Any  size,  eny  shipping  date. 

Available  to  Publishers  only. 

Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  Co. 
370  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

NOTE; 

Alfred  Horn,  formerly  of 
79  WaJI  Street,  is  now 
associated  with  us. 


NEWSPRINT 


All  Sixes  Available  Now 

We  have  direct  Canadian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  mill  connections  which  enables  os 
to  sell  directly  to  end  users  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  or  wire  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
11  E.  44th  St.,  New  Yerk  IT.  N.  T. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
Standard  Quality — 32 -lb.  basis,  any 
size  you  desire  for  immediate  or  de¬ 
layed  shipment.  GUARANTEED  sizes 
and  QUALITY  to  your  order,  at  a  rery 
attractive  price. 

KRAMER  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
TRADING  CO. 

79  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York 
HAnover  2-0165 


Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes, 
200  Tons  Monthly. 

$173  PER  TON  P.O.B.  MILL 

8.  B.  BEHRENS  i  CO.,  54  East  Otb 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
ehard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  pstmrs.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  W.  43nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  CEelsea  2-4603. 


WE  HAVE  250  tons  Canadian  news- 

frint,  size  65'  for  sale  at  the  price  of 
175.00  per  ton.  If  interested,  kindly 
write  Box  1912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sixes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  6nest 
quality,  Canadian  and  American 
white,  standard,  32  1b.  basic  weixht 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRE88 
New  York  City 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J,  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO„  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brookivn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2281 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQOlPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED  GAS  OR  OIL  fired  Reraelt 
pot,  1500  to  2000  pound  capacity, 
equipped  with  bottom  draw  off  valve 
for  casting  pigs.  Reno  Evening  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Reno,  Nevada. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbad 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
Standard  and  tabloid  sixes. 
Bov  1949.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Mats 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  1964,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED — 16  to  24  page  rotary 
press;  2244'  cutoff  with  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  detailed  information  and 
-jest  price  in  answer.  General  News- 
napers.  Inc.,  Box  760,  Gadsden.  Ala. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
im  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON  correspondent  avail¬ 
able  for  full-time  daily  coverage  or 
spot  assignments.  Fast  service,  clean 
copy.  Box  1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 
specializing  in  financial  and  related 
news  for  more  than  a  decade  (Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  money  capital),  can  give 
you  spot,  news  feature,  or  regular  col¬ 
umn  coverage.  Now  serve  national 
daily  and  several  periodicals  and  able 
to  handle  additional  assignments. 
Washington  News  Features,  Colorado 
Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


HERE’S  A  BIBLE  FEATURE  THAT 
IS  MAKING  PHENOMENAL  GAINS 

.Not  yet  one  year  old,  over  80  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
are  regularly  scheduling  the  Roy  L. 
Smith  Weekly  Bible  Lessons.  Why? 
Because  they  are  superbly  written  and 
based  upon  the  outlines  approved  and 
used  by  40  Protestant  denominations. 
For  proof  sheet  and  price,  write: 
Philip  0.  Landers,  The  International 
Council  of  Religions  Education,  203 
North  Wabash.  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  COLUMN  draws  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  readers.  $1  weekly. 
Samples.  Schendorf,  781  Pierpont  St., 
Rahway,  New  Jersey. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  yon  practi- 
-al  stafT-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sigbt  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
in  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
tample  uf  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


A  NEW  MONTHLY  magazine  of  popu¬ 
lar  microbiology  wants  advertising 
and  circulation  managers.  Reply  Box 
23,  Staten  Island  1,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED— ADVUnSING 


EXPERIENCED  and  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  South  Coast  News, 
semi-weekly.  Laguna  Beach,  California. 
Write  or  wire  W.  W.  Ottaway,  pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Worthwhile  opportunity  offered  quali¬ 
fied  display  salesman  with  good  copy¬ 
writing  and  layout  ability  by  progres¬ 
sive  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper. 
Your  application  will  be  treated  in 
strict  confidence  but  please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  your  experience,  self 
and  starting  salarv  desired.  Box 
1898.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  ADVERTISING 


NEW  YORK  State  daily  in  Capital 
District  requires  a  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  a  person  strong  on  selling 
rather  than  copy.  Give  complete  his¬ 
tory  in  first  letter.  Also  state  salary 
expected.  Box  1846,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  COME  WEST— Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  Independent,  daily,  wants 
advertising  manager  who  knows  the 
angles,  can  sell.  Immediate  opening. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MAN  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  operating  through 
adult  carriers.  State  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1867,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  district  man¬ 
ager  on  northern  Illinois  newspaper. 
Good  salary  plus  bonus  for  results. 
Give  references,  experience,  salary.  All 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  1804,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Young  man  who  under¬ 
stands  circulation,  age  25  to  30  years. 
Give  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  some  circulation 
experience  for  circulation  manager  of 
South  Coast  News,  Laguna  Beach, 
California,  published  semi-weekly, 
3200  paid  circulation. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  Editor  wanted  on  weekly 
newspaper.  Good  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man.  Must  have  pre¬ 
vious  journalism  reporting  experience 
and  knowledge  of  editorial  writing. 
.Apply  B’reehold  Transcript,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey.  _ 


ASSISTANT  in  state  department  want¬ 
ed  in  combination  editing-reporting  ca- 
p^acity.  Camera  experience  preferred. 
Five  day  week,  good  pay,  congenial 
surroundings.  'Tell  about  yourself  in 
letter  to  the  Telegraph  Herald,  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa. 


EDITOR  for  small  Southern  or  East¬ 
ern  daily  willing  to  invest  in  part 
ownership  of  a  profitable  paper.  Box 
19.34,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Small  Pennsylvania  dally 
seeking  youthful  and  ambitious  man 
with  executive  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  build  paper  and  self. 
Write  Box  1920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  man  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  local  news  coverage 
for  daily  paper  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  City  of  20.000.  State  education, 
experience,  family  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR.  Experience 
in  editing,  make-up,  writing  necessary. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Location 
Central  Wisconsin.  Send  outline  of 
qualifications.  Box  1935,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IOWA  NIGHT  EDITOR  wanted  by 
midwestern  afternoon  daily.  Opportun¬ 
ities  for  advancement  for  able  man, 
five  day  week.  Give  experience,  salary 
requirements,  other  details  in  letter  to 
Box  1823.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  WANTED: 

Young  man  with  ability  who  desires 
to  become  assistant  to  Editor  of  small 
town  daily  newspaper  as  soon  as  he 
can  qualify.  Excellent  position  if  yon 
want  to  make  this  town  your  home 
town  for  years  to  come  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Write  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— for  news  and 
commercial  work  on  medium  sized 
morning  paper  in  West.  Take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  photography  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  1933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  also  copy  desk  man. 
Must  have  some  experience.  Write 
fully  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  etc.,  to  Managing  Editor, 
News-Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. 


HELT  WANTED-MECHANOL 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  —  fg  , 
growing  printing  plant  in  upper  mil-  ‘ 
west  city  of  25,000.  Letterpress  u( 
offset.  Volume  about  $200,000.  Fisi 
opportunity  for  man  who  can  handk 
production  schedules,  supervise  plsst. 
Address  Box  1938,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 
WANTED :  Linotype  operator,  ad  eon 
and  straight  matter.  Experienced.  Oti 
depend  on  $85  weekly  average,  Inelii- 
ing  overtime.  Good  working  condi. 
tions;  new  building  with  adeauu 
lighting.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Borger  hen- 

Herald.  Borger,  Texas. _ 

WANTED — competent  newspaper  en¬ 
graver.  Small,  modern  plant  operated 
in  conjunction  with  northwest’s  ftsl-  . 
est  growing  daily.  Would  consider 
lease  to  man  of  proven  ability  and  re¬ 
liability.  Write,  wire  or  call  Pocatello . 
Post,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

WORKING  MECHANICAL  SUPEB-  ’ 
INTENDENT  willing  to  invest  in  pan 
ownership  of  a  profitable  paper.  Box 
1955,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LITERART  AGENCT  SERVia  f 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
clea.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed  i 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  S.T.  t 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  geneni 
manager,  39.  college  graduate.  11 
years’  experience  local,  national  nevo 
paper  management,  now  available. 
Wife  also  experienced  newspaper  wo¬ 
man.  Box  1939,  Editor  A  Publleber 


AUDITOR-Office  Manager,  11  yean' 
experience.  Age  31.  family  man.  Box 
1942.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


BUSINESS  manager  -  assistant  pab- 
lisher.  Here  is  a  dependable  rnan  wke 
can  relieve  overworked  publisher  if 
many  details.  Experienced  in  all  di- 
partments  on  newspapers  with  75  ti 
200,000  circulation.  Former  owner  el 
weekly  and  bi-weekly.  Competent  ti 
handle  all  labor  problems  and  (Rt 
operation  cost  details.  Has  knack  d 
getting  employee  co-operation  sal 
builds  good  public  relations.  45  yem 
old,  graduate  engineer,  married.  Wi 
will  gladly  send  details  about  Ui 
man  in  strict  confidence.  Box  IWl, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


COMPTROLLER,  now  employed  seib 
new  connection  in  paper  printing  « 
publishing  fields;  20  years  diversiW 
experience.  Personable  and  aggressln 
aee  46.  Available  npon  two  weeks’  » 
tice.  Box  1946.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WILL  INVEST  to  own  or  manig 
small  daily  or  large  weekly  in  Ktf 
or  South.  15  years  successful  circs* 
tion.  advertising  and  news  promotiia 
Available  now.  A.  M.  Blackburn,  W 
North  St..  Manchester.  N.  H. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  6M  ar 
culation  daily,  desires  advertising  mu 
ager’s  position  on  larger  paper,  w 
second  man  in  town  up  to  50M  wbw 
there  is  suburban  housing  rentw 
Large  city  background,  definite  reew 
lineage  gains  here  and  other  psp«< 
proven  by  present  and  previous  i* 
ployers.  Real  salesman,  copy  w 
“pulls”.  South  only.  Address  Ba 
1944,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


CLASSIFIED  Manager.  Young  wo»» 
College  graduate.  Experienced.  4‘‘ 
salesman.  Good  producer.  Hard  work* 
Give  full  details  in  1st  letter.  Bs 

1973,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

DISPLAY  Salesman.  e«»erienced,  gwj 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  |  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


RATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  86, 
Tears  experience,  married,  Thorongh 
in  detail  and  organization.  Promotion, 
with  good  Productive  ideas.  Little 
Merchant  Producer,  Desires  change, 
fhsllenge  your  opportunity.  Confiden¬ 
tial  Write  Box  1970,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 
Fast  Uewriteman,  Alert  Reporter, 
competent  deskman.  3  years  newswire 
experience.  Ex-Yank  correspondent. 
Now  available  for  spot  in  Metropolitan 
City.  Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate  with  some  news¬ 
paper  experience,  B.  J.  Missouri,  also 
A.  B.  French  and  English,  24,  single, 
wants  reporting  or  copyreading  job 
on  Western  daily.  J.  B.  Rollins,  Mores 
Blvd.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


COMBINATION  rewrite,  reporter, 
deskman,  now  with  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  seeks  new  connection.  28,  wide 
editorial  experience.  Excellent  radio 
writing,  printing  background.  Box 
1823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  or  Reporter:  Past,  ac¬ 
curate  on  desk;  good  on  make-up; 
clear,  concise  writer;  able  photogra¬ 
pher;  MU  Graduate;  SDX;  editor  col¬ 
lege  paper;  26;  veteran;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1927,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Has  successfully  streamlined  consumer, 
trade  magazines.  Experienced  all 
phases,  responsibilities.  Published  in 
This  Week,  Coronet,  etc.  34.  Reached 
top  with  present  employers.  Box  1929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  Midwest  weekly  desires 
position  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
weekly  on  West  Coast.  Experienced; 
excellent  references;  good  background 
all  phases  newspaper  work.  Box  1768, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  music  editor,  critic, 
with  wide  acquaintance  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field,  desires  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  daily  paper 
or  magazine,  where  increased  public 
interest  in  music  is  recognized  and 
department  can  be  built  up  and  ex¬ 
panded.  Box  1965,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  8  years  editorial 
experience,  (News  and  Digest  maga¬ 
zines),  wants  to  locate  now  on  medium 
sized  daily  newspaper  in  feature  or  ed¬ 
itorial  rapacity.  Married.  Box  1941, 
'■'ditor  A  Publisher. 


FAST,  temperate  copyreader — rim  or 
slot — with  15  years’  experience,  wants 
opportunity  southwest  or  California 
pm.  Top  references.  Box  1967,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  Correspondent,  Swiss  now 
in  New  York  writing  English,  7  years’ 
experience  throughout  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Balkans,  including  four  for 
U.  P.  and  TIME,  seeks  reporter  or 
desk  position  on  U.  S.  daily  to  com¬ 
plete  his  American  education.  Box 
I  1961.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


CIRCULATION  Manager  now  era 
ployed,  desires  change  for  advance 
nest.  Prefer  paper  in  Southwest  be 
tween  15  and  35  thousand.  Age  37 
Mirried.  16  years’  experience.  Out 
standing  record  on  mail  subscriptions 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation.  Box 
IWl,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  age  38,  mar¬ 
ried.  11  years’  experience.  All  phases, 
A.  k  C.,  Little  Merchant  Plan,  etc. 
Arsilsble  at  once.  A-1  references.  Box 
1884,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WELL  qualified  circulation  man,  22 
years  experience  all  phases  seeks 
{Tester  opportunity.  Presently  CM, 
age  40,  married,  south  preferred.  Box 
1825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


IHTV  NPVVQPAPrRwnMAN  r«.  iiaiKons,  inciuoing  lour  tor 

ABLE  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  re-  jt  p  TIME,  seeks  reporter  or 

wrier,  teatures,  desk  position  on  U.  S.  daily  to  com- 

i  P''’»f  hi*  American  education.  Box 

dudes  work  in  Britain,  Europe,  Par  ^  Publisher. 

Eut,  South  America.  University  A.  B.  - 

Age  88.  References.  Box  1918,  Editor  HARD  DRIVING 

A  Publisher. _  Ambitious,  Unafraid  of  work,  experi- 

iuvnrxiirr>i:<  . i. ■  ,  .  .  I  limited,  ability  to  learn  nnbound- 

ANTITOERE,  anything;  want  start  in  p  g  Journalism,  economics.  Will 

uwi  field;  journalism  grad,  veteran:  anywhere.  Salary  unimportant.  Box 


uewi  field;  journalism  grad,  veteran:  b„' anywhere.  Salarv’unir 
To*!.'  •55?."'^’  7. „want  experience.  Box  4  Publisher, 

1876.  Edito’  A  Publisher.  _  _ 


ANYWHERE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
Jouruslism  grad,  24,  vet,  publicity  ex 


wsnls  reporting  job  with  East  or  West 
cosit  small  city  daily.  B.  J. — Missouri, 
SDX,  young,  single,  sober.  Box  1963, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
MISSOURI  UNIVERSITY 


IS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything  t  Newspaperwoman,  40,  now 
employed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  1849, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  editor,  experienced  writer, 
layout-production  man,  26,  M.  A.  Box 
1960,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS-KNOWING  reporter,  rewrite- 
man  and  special  feature  writer,  wide 
and  varied  newspaper  experience, 
seeking  post  where  ability  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  are  demanded.  Box 
1930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  one  year  experience 
on  35,000  daily.  New  York  University 
Journalism  graduate.  Box  1957,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  three  years  midwestern 
dailies.  General,  beats,  features,  sports, 
radio,  aviation.  Young,  single,  college. 
Will  travel.  Box  1950,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOR'TER-WRITER 
3  years’  experience  reporter-rewrite 
New  York  City  dailies.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Desires  reporting-re¬ 
write  or  editing  job  on  paper  or  radio. 
Box  1956,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  alert,  ambitious,  capable,  26, 
single,  college,  references.  Have  car. 
Box  1913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  B.A.  degree,  veteran, 
single,  15<4  years’  experience  police 
and  general  assignment,  go  anywhere. 
Box  1877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  REPORTER  with  Yankee 
education  wants  news  and  feature 
work  on  small  daily  in  Northeast  or 
Middlewest.  Navy  veteran,  single,  21, 
A.  B.  in  English,  weekly  experience  in 
all  departments.  Box  1932,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  who  know's  sports 
and  how  to  write  it.  Wants  chance 
to  break  into  line-up  with  a  daily. 
Box  1958,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SPORTSWRITER— college  grad.,  age 
24,  draftproof  vet.,  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1763, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TALENTED  starter  wants  experience 
reporting,  feature  writing.  All  round 
weekly  job  OK  too.  University  work 
in  journalism,  sociology.  Intelligent,  re¬ 
liable,  as  shown  by  B.  A.  with  honors, 
references.  Veteran,  26,  single.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  1959,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ONI VEKSITY  of  Missouri  Bchuol  of 
Journalism  Graduate,  also  A.B.,  single, 
24,  ex- Marina,  limited  experience;  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1822,  Editor  46  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


VET.,  25,  single,  June  '48  grad.  Seeks 
reporter’s  job.  Limited  experience.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WANT  MAN  who  can  find  news-fea¬ 
tures  1  My  9  years  on  two  New  York 
State  dailies  includes  police  beats, 
courts,  desk  work,  radio  casts,  col¬ 
umns.  Seek  switch  to  p.m.  daily.  Box 
1953,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WANTED:  A  START 
Recent  college  grad,  24,  vet,  some 
writing  experience,  will  go  anywhere; 
want  job  in  news  field.  Box  1971, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


WOMEN’S  Page  or  Society  editor. 
Young  woman,  22  single.  M.A.  in 
journalism,  B.J.,  A.B.  Good  record. 
Prefer  East.  Also  interested  in  res¬ 
ponsible  editorial  position  on  weekly. 
Box  1831,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


WRITER  for  national  magazines,  res¬ 
ident  Washington,  will  serve  as  corres¬ 
pondent  part  or  full-time  basis.  Box 
1832.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WRITER,  woman,  wants  permanent 
job  on  small  or  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper.  anywhere,  moderate  salary  to 
start.  Has  been  writing  articles  for 
popular  magazines;  researching  for 
important  magazine  articles;  editing 
trade  journals.  Intelligent,  reliable, 
widely  traveled.  Box  1943,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  city  news,  features,  radio  column, 
copy  desk.  Box  1926,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  diver¬ 
sified  background  and  long  txpariene* 
will  survey  plant,  methods,  operations 
and  report  possibilities.  Box  1833, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Correspondent.  3 
years’  experience  all  newspaper- jobs. 
Middle  East,  Eastern.  Central  Europe, 
7  languages,  seeks  position  anywhere, 
will  do  combination  work,  travel.  Box 
1928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’M  TIRED 

Slaving  40-hour  week  on  90,000  daily. 
Fine  treatment,  but  no  couch  for  si- 


_  .  -  ;  .1  -.L  1,  J  -1  cine  xri-aimeni,  oui  no  couen  lor  si¬ 
lt.  U*'.  <’**«•  Boy  ’’••inF*  breakfast,  but  no 

napkins.  Telephones,  typewriters 
1852,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  „  j.  gt^^kler.  Seeking  quiet. 

B.  A,,  Vet.,  21,  with  no  working  ex-  rostful  city  room.  What  have  you  ^ott 

perience,  willing  to  start  anywhere  Boy  19.51,  Editor  A  Piihlisher.  ' 

Eil“*A  Pubfisher.’^**'“^'  .TOURNALISM  graduate,  26.  veteran. 

^  ■  experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Box 

Capable,  experienced  newsman  1962.  Editor  &  Publishpr. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


CLOSING  OUT 

all  of  the  remaining 

MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 
1309  SEVENTH  AVE _ SEAHLE  I.  WASH. 


CAPABLE  reporter-photographer,  edi-  .  ,  .  , 

tor  with  weekly  experience,  seeks  spot  "“b  strong  background  in  economics, 
on  Esit  coast  small  daily,  house  organ,  history,  political  science,  seeks 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OC’TUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  '/i  color  deck,  end 
feed,  double  folder,  23  9/16"  cut-off, 
AO  Drive. 


8  ton  Oil  Metal  Furnace 
Wood  Jr.  Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 


ote.  Young,  single,  veteran.  A.  B.  Own  PO?Bion  with  small  to  medium  sized  CTcpcpi  PlCDT 
car.  Bot  1952.  pHiin.  jt  PublUhei-  dally  ou  West  coast  or  Rocky  Mountain  ucr  I  . 

PRiPinn - ^ - 7 - T  State*-  Age  26,  single.  „  .  n-i  u  .  i  i.- 

LoitAyO  writer,  editor  wants  to  be  ^  Oil  Metal  i?\; 

industrially  decentralised  by  newspa-  CONTACT  Wood  Jr.  Autoplati 

pot.  msgsiins  or  house  organ  job  in  ROBERT  M.  GIBSON  Extra  hand  set  ste 

S’.  “f*  y®^’  1209  N.  Cedar  St..  Glendale,  Calif.  Extra  hand  set  ste 

Boi  1820.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  Hoe  Curved  Routei 

QTY  editor  top  notch  small  city  daily  JOURNALISM  graduate,  23.  seeks  DrKI 

wm  nietropolitan  paper,  spot  with  small  city  publication.  Soma  btIN 

Z.,  *  **  ™Poeter.  Ready  after  de-  daily  experience.  Accurate,  news-  .  , 

eVi!  ®tate  salary.  Box  1910,  nosey,  hard  working,  anxious  to  learn.  Fifth  Avenui 

Miter  A  Publisher. _  Box  1873.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CWYREaDER — 20  rears  editorial  ox-  MAGAZINE  writing,  editing,  produe- 
CTiw'*'  ^  anyplace  but  prefer  tion  Job  wanted  by  experienced,  hard- 
"••wxsst.  Box  1902,  Editor  A  Pub-  working,  creative,  practical  young  wo- 

man.  Box  1819,  Editor  A  Publither. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16.  1948 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

1 — Model  D  3/3  Intertype 
5 — Model  C3  Intertypes 
20 — Extra  Magazines 
SO — Fonts  of  Mats 
Vandercook  325-A  Proof  Press 
Display  Type  Cabinets,  with  as¬ 
sortment  of  Foundry  Type. 
Miscellaneous  eqaipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


500  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


(Mr.  Ben  Shnlman  is  now  on  the  premises  in  Seattle, 
Telephone:  Seneca  8064.) 


__  §■■■  •  phasis  to  peaceful  settlements 

B  as  to  strikes,  which  accounted 

^nop  I  OIK  ox  I  nirxy  ^  ®  »* 

“Twenty-two  percent  of  the 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  items  in  the  lOO  papers  con- 

*  cerned  internal  union  affairs, 

IN  A  Communist  country,  news  reflect  the  thinking  of  labor 

similar  to  that  of  the  Presi-  leaders  throughout  the  country,  about  meetings,  officers  and 

dent’s  abortive  project  to  send  to  give  the  flavor  of  the  labor  [!{\ss  6  84%  of  the  tofaf 

Vinson  to  Moscow  would  never  press,  and  reveal  the  processes  tiapmcation,  o.h^  m  ot  ine  loiai. 

havrappear”^  in  the  public  Cy  which  ffie  rank  and  file  is  But  umon  ^ferr^se  sSnd 
Drints.  Because  of  the  possible  indoctrinated.  i  ^  very  ciose  secona, 

damage  news  of  this  maneuver  In  its  Oct.  11  issue,  D-M  Di-  6.09%.  Hoopla  about  uniomsm 
might  have  done  to  U.  S.  pres-  gest  offers  for  the  first  time  a  prominent  in  .his  category. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


damage  news  of  this  maneuver 
might  have  done  to  U.  S.  pres¬ 


tige  abroad  and  to  our  delega-  quantitative  analysis  of  the  con- 
tion  at  UN,  some  people  believe  tent  of  the  labor  press  based  on 


“responsible” 


here  a  tabulation  of  every  item  which 


“The  ‘frivilous’  side  of  the 
labor  press  accounted  for  the 
largest  number  of  separate 


should  not  have  printed  it.  appeared  in  100  selected  labor  items — 30%  of  the  grand  total. 

We  disagree.  The  only  thing  papers  during  August.  The  re-  With  cartoons,  humor  columns, 
a  free  press  could  do  under  the  suits  are  revealing  as  to  what  household  tips,  fashion  hints, 
circumstances  was  to  print  the  the  labor  press  considers  im-  personal  chatter,  letters  to  the 
news  portant  these  days.  editor,  and  ‘cheesecake,’  the  la- 


news. 

Certainly,  the  interests  of  our 


personal  chatter,  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  ‘cheesecake,’  the  la- 


There  are  thousands  of  labor  bor  press  courts  its  readers. 


foreign  policy  would  have  been  papers  published  in  this  coun¬ 


better  served  if  the  event  had 
never  occurred;  the  story  never 


This  category  is  also  swelled  by 
the  large  number  of  epigrams 


weeklies  of  the  international  and  'boilerplate’  pieces 


anneared  If  the  projected  1943  unions  down  to  the  mimeo-  harassed  editors  use  as  fillers 

..*^*7  .  ..  .  .1  — _ I _ ]  _1 _ _  l-v  H/r  TM  1  rt  1  K  rv# 


‘mission  to  Moscow”  had  been  graphed  shop  papers.  D-M  Di 


— 10.15%  of  the  total  space.” 
Returning  to  the  political  is* 


a  matter  of  private  discussion  Rest  has  established  a  100  Paper  Returning  to  the  political  is* 
between  the  President  and  his  Index  selected  for  geographical  sues  discussed  in  the  labor  press, 
Secretary  of  State  before  it  was  location,  political  orientation,  here  is  the  way  they  measure 
rejected,  there  probably  would  affiliation  and  weighed  accord-  up  in  relation  to  the  total  num- 
have  been  no  “leak”  and  no  jng  to  circulation.  For  August  ber  of  items  printed  in  the  100 
story.  Some  writer  may  have  it  has  tabulated  16,075  individ-  papers: 
uncovered  it  eventually  and  ual  items,  exclusive  of  advertis-  . 

some  newspaper  may  have  ing,  that  appeared  in  these  o 


E&P  CALENDAR  I 

Oct.  18*20  —  New  York  i 
State  Circulation  Managers  • 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Niagara  r 
Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18-20  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  l7th 
annual,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho. 
tel.  New  York. 

Oct.  21-23 — Illinois  Press  ' 
Association  83rd  annual  fall 
meeting,  Orlando  Hotel,  De-  * 
catur. 

Oct.  22-23 — Annual  News- 
paper  Conference,  Iowa  State 
University,  Iowa  City.  ^ 

Oct.  23-25  —  Southwestern  ' 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  meeting,  Houston. 

Oct.  25-27 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho-  • 
tel.  New  York  City. 

Oct.  26-28  —  Circulation 
Managers  of  Ohio, .  meeting, 
Columbus. 

Oct.  26 — New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  fall 
meeting,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 


•k  ! 


up  in  relation  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  items  printed  in  the  100 


Photo  Rescued 
After  Scuffle 


Union  political  action  7.6%;  Denver,  Colo. — A  Denver  Post 


some  newspaper  may  have  »ng,  mat  appearea  in  tnese  — *  7  att  on  i  “  i 

printed  it  as  a  rumor  story.  But  papers.  There  were  313  sepa-  '"'I  ^  ^  reporter  as-  j 

without  foundation  or  verifica-  rate  issues,  some  of  them  being  Other  legislation  2.21%  ,  Court  open  meeting  f 

tion  it  would  not  have  received  monthly  or  semi-monthly  and  ( 

wide  circulation  or  acceptance  the  majority  weeklies.  f  th^  ^  i 

But  the  President  s  plan  went 


the  majority  weeklies. 

The  analysis  reveals  that  la- 


beyond  the  private  discussion  bor  press  subject  matter  falls 
stage,  in  which  it  might  have  into  four  general  categories: 


been  kept  secret,  and  became  political  issues;  economic  issues,  .  .  inmoH  tho  doff  oe  ,  ..u  i 

a  matter  of  public  concern.  The  primarily  labor-management  re-  toer^her  said  ^  ^r>ca1  ? 

White  House  asked  for  free  lations;  internal  union  affairs;  tion,  Red-baiting  ^5%,  In-  i  ® ^  j" 

radio  time  supposedly  so  the  and  features.  Numerically  Iken  of  the  aud?en?f 

President  could  discuss  the  pro-  speaking,  they  run  a  close  race  The  Communist  System  taken  of  the 


80th”  Congress  2.07%;  Wallace  vvere  attacked  by  three  men,  and  I 
1.14%;  Truman  .79%;  Dewey  ejected.  However,  their  assign- J 
.37%>;  Norman  Thomas  .23%^;  ment  was  completed.  1 

Anti-GOP  .83%;  Pro-democratic  John  Snyder,  the  reporter,  and  i 


platform  .13%;  Anti-Dixiecrats  Albert  Moldvay,  who  recently  ; 

1  A  fTf  .  -It _ t _ z _ _  irkirtA/4  iViA  'Drkof  n  mU.  <i 


joined  the  Post  staff  as  a  pho-  ^ 


ject  in  a  “fireside  chat.”  With  'n  the  columns  of  those  papers.  “  nussia  .ai  /o. 
an  election  campaign  going  on  There  is  no  estimate  of  space  On  economic  issues  the  per- 
the  radio  networks  had  to  be  ratio.  centages  to  total  number  of 

careful  about  giving  free  time  O-M  Diget  reports:  items  were  as  follows:  Organiz- 

to  one  of  the  candidates,  so  they  “Almost  25%  of  the  items  ing,  union  shop  elections,  affilia- 


careful  about  giving  free  time 
to  one  of  the  candidates,  so  they 
asked  what  the  speech  was  go- 


&  Russia  .91%.  “some  people  might  .ose  their 

On  economic  issues  the  per-  i^e%ao^5  ” "  “ 

centages  to  total  number  of  Snyder  replied :  “It  is  common 
Items  were  as  foLows.  Orgamz-  practice  for  newspaper  photog- 
me.  union  shon  elections,  affilia-  7 _ i _ _ i' 


dealt  with  political  issues.  Of  tion  changes  2.91%;  Inflation,  ntical  rallies. 


raphers  to  take  pictures  at  po 


ing  to  be  about.  The  White  these,  union  political  action  was  cost  of  living,  real  earnings  ^  Communist  candidate  short  1 
House  explained.  'The  secret  the  most  popular  single  subject,  2.97%;  Demands,  wages,  health,  jy  afterwards  interrupted  a 
was  out.  On  top  of  that,  Secre-  not  only  of  its  class  but  of  all  welfare  plans,  etc.,  1.1%;  Bar-  speech  to  again  ask  the  photog 
tary  of  State  Marshall’s  return  four  classes— there  were  1231  gaining  agreements,  negotia-  rapher  “not  to  take  pictures  of 
from  Paris  was  timely  and  fitted  mentions,  7.6%,  of  the  overall  tions,  arbitration  5.72%;  Strikes,  the  audience — just  take  pictures 


into  the  developing  picture.  ,  ,  _ _ 

In  a  totalitarian  country  with  “Economic  issues,  the  second  Management,  free  enterprise,  Moldvay,  without  interfer 
a  controlled  press  the  story  un-  general  category,  dominated  daily  press  3.01%,;  Monopolies,  ence,.took  a  series  of  shots  of 
doubtedly  would  have  been  sup-  23%  of  all  the  pieces.  Discus-  trusts,  cartels,  conce’ntration  of  those*  on  the  platform.  'ITie  8? 
pressed.  But  we  don’t  have  a  sions  of  negotiations  and  collec-  wea.th  1.05%;  Profits  1.05%;  In-  signment  from  his  city  desk 
dictatorship  either  of  the  right  tive  bargaining  agreements  ap-  dustry -mindedness,  labor-man-  however,  was  to  get  at  least  on« 
or  the  left  and  we  have  no  sub-  peared  in  919  separate  articles,  agement  cooperation  1.48%;  shot  of  the  crowd, 
servient  press.  Our  newspapers  or  5.7%  of  the  total.  The  labor  Production,  productivity,  em-  At  about  10:20  p.  m.,  Mok 
are  the  public’s  watchdog.  Here  press  gave  twice  as  much  em-  ploy  ment  1.03%.  vay  got  up  and  swung  his  cam 


strike  breaking  2.82%;  Anti-  of  the  speakers.” 
Management,  free  enterprise,  Moldvay,  without 


was  news  of  the  first  caliber 
created  by  the  President,  who 
is  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
and  confirmed  by  him  and  his 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  not 
a  rumor  of  something  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  thought  up  and  then 
rejected  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  It  was  something  that 
came  close  to  being  an  accepted 
fact. 

Regardless  of  the  effect  the 
story  might  have  had  in  weak¬ 
ening  our  hand  in  the  UN,  the 
story  had  to  be  printed  by  a 
press  responsible  to  the  people. 
Others  may  disagree,  but,  thank 
God,  we  don’t  know  of  any 
newspapermen  who  thought 
otherwise. 


fjonc  of  %  Ibarci  Stand 


FOR  FIVE  years  D-M  Digest 
( produced  by  Martin  Dodge 
&  Co.,  New  York)  has  abstract¬ 
ed  hundreds  of  union  organs  to 


TODAY'S  challnge  to  freedom  and  to  every  free  institution  is 
such  that  none  of  us  dares  stand  alone.  For  human  free¬ 
dom  is  today  threatened  by  regimented  statism.  The  threat 
is  infinitely  more  than  that  involved  in  opposing  ideologies. 
Men  ot  widely  diveroent  views  in  our  own  country  live  in 
peace  together  because  they  share  certain  common  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  more  important  to  them  than  their  differences. 
But  democracy  and  the  police  state  have  no  common  pur¬ 
poses.  methods,  or  aspirations.  In  today's  struggle,  no  free 
man.  no  free  institution  can  be  neutral.  All  must  be  joined 
in  a  common  profession — that  of  democratic  citizenship;  every 
institution  within  our  national  structure  must  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  this  profession. — GEN.  DWIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER.  On  the  occasion  oi  his  inauguration  Oct.  12 
as  president  oi  Columbio  University. 


1.48%;  shot  of  the  crowd. 

,  em-  At  about  10:20  p.  m.,  Mok 
vay  got  up  and  swung  his  cam 

_  era  toward  the  audience  and 

took  a  picture.  There  were  cries 
of  “Stop  those  men.  They  aw 
le  louses!” 

.  As  the  two  Post  men  started 

*  **  to  leave  the  auditorium,  one  o! 

ree-  the  Communist  leaders  blocked 

-eat  way,  and  two  others  seized 

Moldvay  from  behind,  demand 
ies.  ing  the  film.  The  Post  men  tried 

,  in  to  protect  themselves,  but  in  the 

.  scuffle,  the  camera  strap  was 

■  broken,  and  the  camera  grabbed 

ces.  by  one  of  the  assailants, 
auj.  The  Communist  strong-am 

I  men,  however,  were  unable  W 

“®®  remove  the  plate  holder,  and  in 

ned  stead  threw  the  camera  across 

rery  floor.  Snyder  s  ipped  ou'- 

and  summoned  police,  whw 

*  Moldvay  returned  to  pick  up  t« 

D.  wrecked  camera.  He  found  n 

lo  badly  damaged,  but  the  plate 

■  holders  had  not  been  toucheo 

and  the  picture  was  printed. 


PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  19<f| 


What  goes  on  here? 


Referee  makes  first  down  —  or  did  lie  reallv  just 
miss  it?  Field  judge  blocks  out  the  nearest  tackier 
—  or  was  it  clipjiing?  If  the  officials  call  ’em  —  and 
pla\  too  —  wliat  kind  of  a  game  is  that? 

Yon  wouldn't  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing  on  a 
football  field  —  hnt  it  happens  e\  ery  day  in  the 
electric  light  and  power  business.  Government  not 
onh  regulates  the  electric  companies  —  hnt  is  in 
competition  with  them  at  the  same  time! 

'^I’he  catch  is  that  government  sets  up  two  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  rules.  The  government’s  electric  agencies 
pav  little  or  no  interest  on  the  money  they  borrow, 
and  pa\  no  h’ederal  taxes  —  hnt  electric  com])anics 
do.  and  expect  to.  W  hen  government-in-the-power- 
hnsiness  can’t  make  ends  meet  —  it  gets  a  handout 
of  tax  monev  from  the  U.  S.  I  reasim-.  Who  foots 
the  hill?  .\merican  taxpayers— of  whieh  yon  are  one. 

If  government  ean  get  into  the  light  and  power 
business  this  wav  —  it  can  get  into  c\cr)  other  busi¬ 
ness  the  same  way. 

In  sixty-odd  \ears,  the  self-supporting  eleetrie 


companies  ha\  e  built  for  Ameriea  the  most  and  the 
best  electric  scrsice  in  the  world.  While  costs  of 
cvcr\  thing  else  arc  wav  up  ( inchuling  the  costs  of 
making  and  delivering  clectricih  )  electric  service 
is  still  the  best  bargain  in  the  American  familv’s 
budget  ...  it  docs  so  much,  and  costs  so  little. 

This  is  a  good  record  for  the  thousands  of  people 
who  w  ork  in  jiowcr  com|ianics.  and  for  the  millions 
of  people  who  invest  savings  in  them. 

Don’t  yon  think  these  men  and  women  deserve 
a  fair  break? 

The  answer  is  yours  to  make,  for  go\crnmcnt 
monew  is  s  our  monew 


It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your 
electric  service,  and  to  ours  to  have  you  know 
them.  That's  why  this  advertisement  is  published 
by  America's  business-managed ,  tax-paying 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies^. 

•kSiniiex  titi  rt'i/iifnt  from  this  muyniine. 


Hear  fomoui  tfors  In  radio's  great  new  dramatic  show  —  THE  ELECTRIC  THEATRE  .  .  .  CIS.  Sundays,  9  P.  Id.,  EST. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


An  Announcement! 


To  advertisers,  the  NEW  Sunday  Times 
will  provide  another  effective  approach 
to  the  good  will  and  well-filled  purses  of 
this  rich  Hoosier  market  .  .  .  well  above 
the  national  average  in  per  capita  buying 
income.  The  general  advertising  rate  for 
The  Sunday  Times  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  daily  .  .  .  22c  per  agate  line.  Schedule 
the  NEW  Sunday  Indianapolis  Times  for 
your  next  campaign  .  .  .  you’ll  be  getting  the 
market’s  most  profitable  advertising  buy! 


NOW!  The  Indianapolis  Times  adds  a 
Sunday  edition  to  give  seven-day  round- 
the-week  service  to  Indianapolis  and  central 
Indiana  reader-families.  It  will  be  a  bright, 
attractive  Sunday  neivspaper  .  .  .  edited  in  the 
traditionally  readable  Scripps-Howard  manner. 
It  will  enlarge  the  opportunity  for  conscientious 
community  service  that  has  won  for  the 
Indianapolis  Times  a  marked  measure  of 
loyal  and  responsive  readership. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU  Taltgrom 


aEVElAND . Rrtii 

RinStUROH . Rr«ii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«wi 

INDIANAFOLIS . Timn 


Cfttrot  Ad*frtiyng  Dypartmyn* 


COLUMBUS .  Cih»n 

CINCINNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covinglon  •dilton,  CiacinnaH  Foil 
KNOXVILLE . N,w, .S»nt,n,: 

330  Park  Avanwa  •  Naw  Yark 


DENVER . Rockr  Ml.  Nawt  EVANSV'LLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS ....  Commorcio/  Appaol  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . Frtii-Scimilar  ALBUOUERQUE . ^ 

WASHINGTON . Nawi  EL  PASO . Horol 

Chicaga  •  Saa  Francitca  •  Oalfail  •  Cincinaali  •  Philadalphia  •  Fart 


